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ABSTRACT 

The rapid growth of educational research and 
development in America has widened the gap between average classroom 
practice and "best available" validated practices resulting from 
research and development at educational laboratories, universities, 
and school-based practice improvement projects. The extension agent 
system was chosen to change the educational dissemination system from 
a passive to an active one. Programs already in existence were 
studied and personnel functions were extracted to develop models. 
Job/role descriptions were compiled and divided into selection 
criteria and teachable knowledge/skills. Einally 28 modules to train 
project directors, resource personnel and field personnel were 
developed and tested. This trainers' book consists of lesson plans 
for each of the modules. A summary description is followed by a list 
of required materials and aids. Detailed information is given on 
points to be covered and how to conduct the learning session. 
Background papers are included with most modules. This document is 
meant to be used in conjunction with the Final Report (LI004361) and 
the Trainees' Book {LI00^363) . (Author/DH) 
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NOTE 



The training materials in this book are explained by, and meant 
to be used In conjunction with. Volume 1, the Final Report of the 
Stanford University - System Development Corporation project. Moot 
of the materials are still, technically speaking. In a development 
phase. They should be used In the context of evaluative dati 
presented in Volume 1. Furthermore, they should be used adi^^itively, 
with the expectation that better rather than poorer training will 
result if allowances are made for advantages and disadvantages of 
a local training setting. 



SESSION NO. 1 



OVERVIEW 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To outline the training activities and clarify relation- 
ships among sessions and among ''tracks" for different 
personnel roles. 

To elicit training priorities and topics of particular 
concern to trainees. 

To make ancillary arrangements — e.g., for travel between 
training sites, for expense reimbursements, etc. 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should: 

1 . Understand the training schedule and Its 
requirements. 

2. Feel that their priorities and concerns have 
been taken Into account. 

3. Understand and approve the ancillary 
arrangements . 

B. Participants 

Trainers: Training director, members of training 
staff who have announcements to make 

Trainees: All 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

The training director presents an overview o^ activities. 
Members of the training staff make announcements as 
necessary. Group discussion that follows deals with, 
among other topics, the trainees' priorities and concerns. 

D. Duration 



One hour 



1-2 



II. REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 

1. Trainers ' BookT tread or skim carefully for 
overview of trainers* responsibilities) 

2. Materials and Instructions governing ancillary 
arrangements (e.g., trainee expense reimbursement. 
If relevant) 

3. Training session schedule 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

1. Trainees' Book (read or skim carefully for 
overview of trainees' responsibilities) 

2. Materials and Instructions governing ancillary 
arrangements 

3. Training session schedule 

C. Aids and Equipment 
None 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 



Topic Activity Minutes 



Step 


1 


Welcoming Remarks; Overview 
of Training Activities 


Presentation 


15 


Step 


2 


Necessary Announcements by 
0 titer Members of Training 
Staff 


Presentation 


10 


Step 


3 


Review of Ancillary 
Arrangements 


Presentation 


5 


Step 


4 


Discussion of Trainees' 


Group Discussion 


30 



Priorities and Concerns 



IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The "hidden agenda" of this session Is to get the training activities 
off on a participatory footing. It Is often true that the trainees 
who most need Individual attention are the least likely to speak up 
or come to the trainers' attention until they have become discouraged 
or alienated. 
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CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Although most other modules are structured, it is well for trainers 
to approach this module spontaneously. They should, however, watch 
the clock and not let their presentations continue into the group dis- 
cussion time* 

At the beginning of Step 4 , trainers should open the discussion 
with questions like: 



As you look over the schedule, do you see most of the 
topics you hoped to cover? What topics seem to be 
missing? 

Do you see any topics listed in the schedule that you 
don't understand ~ that is, you're not sure what's 
being covered in those sessions? 

Would you like to suggest that the group undertake 
some activities in addition to, or instead of^^^^^^C 
activities in the schedule? ' ^ ^ 

Trainees' remarks and suggestions should be recorded and analyzed 
at the earliest opportunity (e.g., the lunch hour). The training 
staff should give careful consideration to content changes or schedule 
changes that several trainees concur in suggesting. 



SESSION NO. 2 



SELF-ASSESSMENT OF KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To provide a baseline for evaluation of trainees' 
progress through the training materials. 

To provide trainers with a superficial but timely 
indication of areas in which trainees report 
much versus little knowledge and skill. 

After sampling the range of training topics in this 
self-assessment, trainees should be able to: 

1. Formulate their needs for specific information 
and experiences in the sessions that follow. 

2. Note, and discuss with training staff, discrepancies 
between topics they expected to cover and topics 
assigned to them in the assessment. 

B. Participants 

Trainers: Training director or assistant 
Trainees: All 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

There is a different five*page self-assessment form for 
project managers, retrieval specialists, and field agents. 
However, each form is divided into two parts, the first 
on knowledge/understanding and the second on skills. 

A£*:er the self -assessment is completed, and before it is 
turned in, trainees and training staff discuss trainees' 
reactions to points covered (and not covered) in the 
form for each personnel role. 

D. Duration 



One hour 



II. REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 
None 

B. Trainee Preparatory Readln{^ 
None 

C. /Ids and Equipment 
Self-assessment form In Trainees' Book 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

Topic 

Step 1 Explanation of Self 
Assessment and Its 
Rationale 

Step 2 Completion of Self- 
assessment Form by 
Trainees 

Step 3 Discussion of the 

Self-assessment and 
Other Topics It 
Suggests 

IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 
None 

V. CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1 Explain that the trainers and the trainees themselves will 
benefit from the assessment. Clarify the use of the 
assessment — that Is, not to "grade" the trainees. State 
that the assessment form will be used again In the final 
session of the training sequence. 

Step 2 Distribute forms for completion by trainees. Remark that, 

on the average, forms take less than 15 minutes to complete. 
Suggest that trainees finishing first take a coffee break 
or write notes for the group discussion to follow. 

Step 3 When all trainees have completed their self -assessments, 
but before the forms are turned In, Initiate a discussion 
of the assessment Itself and any new topics it suggests 
for continuing the discussion of the previous session. 



Activity Minutes 
Presentation 5 



Individual 20 
Written Work 



Group Discussion 35 



SESSION NO* 3 



"POST-SPUTNIK" TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
AND THE EMERGENCE OF EDUCATIONAL DISSEMINATION SYSTEMS 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To provide historical context for the development of 
"active" dissemination systems In education. 

To show the pressure for "active" dissemination generated 
by educational research & development programs since 
the late 1950*s. 

Upon coiqiletlon of this module » trainees should: 

1« Understand the spurs to federally supported 
research & development (In all fields of 
research) after World War 11, and resulting 
"knowledge explosions." 

2« Understand the roles of scientific Information 
systems In shaping the growth of the educa- 
tional dissemination system — often to Its 
detriment • 

3« Understand the several phases by vhlch the 
educational dissemination system moved from 
a "passive" to an "active" posture. 

B« Participants 

Trainers: One Instructor 

Trainees: All 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

This Is the first of several "expository" modules for 
vhlch trainees are expected to prepare by reading a 
background paper. The session Itself Is chiefly a 
discussion of topics raised In the paper* 

D. Duration 



One hour 



II. REQUIRED NATERTJiLS AND AIDS 



A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 

1. Price, Derek. Little Science > Big Science 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1963. 

2. Educational Research and Development 
In the United States . National Center 
for Educational Research and Development, 
U«S« Office of Education, DHEW, 1970. 

3« Paisley, William. "Improving a Field-Based 
(ERIC-Llke) Information System." Journal 
of the American Society for Information 
Science, November-Deconber 1971, 399-408. 

4. Background paper attached to this module 
In Trainers* Book and Trainees* Book . 

B. Trainee Pr^aratory Reading 

1. Background paper attached to this module. 

C. Aids and Equipment 

Presentation alludes to tables and figures In the 
background paper. 

In addition. It would be desirable to acquire copies 
of the references cited above and place them on a 
table for trainee browsing. 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

Topic Activity 

Step 1 Review of Points Raised Presentation 
In Background Paper 

Step 2 Additional Points that Presentation 
Training Staff Wishes 
to Raise 

Step 3 Discussion of Topic Group Discussion 

IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 



None 



CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 



Step 1 Review of Points Raised in Background Paper (20 minutes) 

The trainer can summarize the backgrotind paper by 
mentioning, and briefly elaborating, the theme of 
each section. In addition, each table and figure 
can be reviewed to be sure that trainees understand 
the differences or trends that are being depicted. 

Step 2 Additional Points that the Training Staff Wishes 
to Raise (10 minutes) 

The background paper will fail to cover some points 
that the training staff would like to include in 
the discussion phase of this session (e.g., in a 
particular state, the development of in-service 
extension training for teachers and administrators 
through the state university, and its role In 
introducing new practices into the schools) . 

Step 3 Discussion of Topic (30 minutes) 

The discussion will gain its own momentum after a 
few minutes, but it can be stimulated with questions 
like: 



What is your general reaction to points raised 
in the background paper? 



Do you feel that the author of the background paper 
omitted some significant points, or exaggerated 
the 5i«tportance of other points? 



Do you interpret the post-var expansion of research 
and development, or the "knowledge explosion," 
differently from the author of the background paper? 



Are there any false premises or mistaken assumptions 
in efforts that have been made thus far to Improve 
educational dissemination? 
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"POST-SPUTNIK" TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
AND THE EMERGENCE OF EDUCATIONAL DISSEMINATION SYSTEMS 
(Background Paper for Module 3) 

Educational dissemination systems have come into existence in 
response to pressure "upstream" in the flow of educational research 
and development knowledge — that is, pressure emanating from 
researchers/developers and their sponsors. To understand the growth 
of educational dissemination systems, we must first understand, in 
seme fashion, the growth of educational research and development 
itself. 

If we were to look at the growth of educational R&D as an isolated 
phenomenon, we might be puzzled that, at one moment in history, the 
federal government suddenly began to double Lts investment in 
educational R&D each year for several years. Or, if we were not now 
past that period of exponential growth, we might conclude that such 
increases are simply "modem times," that a technologically based 
society regulates itself through vast expenditures in research and 
development (which is partly true anyway) . 

We can see now that the sudden growth in educational R&D was 
more of an historical episode than a projection of the future. 
Funding of educational R&D is now leveling off, but at the high 
post-growth level of support rather than the low pre-growth level. 



Educational R&D Is the offspring of more rigorous sciences such 
as psychology, sociology, and statistics. Its sudden growth began 
at a moment in history when: 

(1) the post' . emergence of "Big Science" had 
clarified the relationship between the federal 
government as a new sponsor of research and 
scientists as unaccustomed beneficiaries of 
large-scale support; 

(2) the source fields on which educational R&D depen \ 
psychology In particular, had developed theories 
and methods that promised to be productive when 
focused on educational problems; 

(3) external pressure was applied for rapid, major 
improvement in the quality of American education. 

Let's examine the convergence of these trends. The post-W£ 
emergence of "Big Science" was a striking occurrence In the history o/ 
mankind. It signaled a different approach to control of the environ- 
ment, to production, to the provision of services, to soc^-^l planning, 
etc. Industries that had been labor- Intensive became knowledge- 
Intensive. New knowledge Industries were bom. And, most Indicative 
of all, the pre-war model of small-scale "solo science" gave way to 
large-scale organized science with teams of researchers, specialization, 
and division of labor. 

"Big Science" was a by-product of the Second World War. It Is 
the post-war extension Into all fields of science of the organizational 



principles of the Manhattan Project and other ordnance-related projects. 
It could be argued that "Big Science" was born in Nazi Germany, since 
Hitler mobilized the scientists of that country somewhat earlier than 
their counterparts were mobilized in the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

In recent decades, according to the historian of science Derek 
de Solla Price, various forms and products of science have been 
doubling every 10 to 20 years. Thus it can be shown that the number 
of practicing scientists doubles every 15 years or so, and that some 
of their products (such as technical reports) double faster than this 
rate while other products (such as substantial or "classic'" journal 
articles) double slower than this rate. 

The traditional first step in research is to acquaint oneself 
thoroughly with the work of one's predecessors, then to choose a 
promising topic from their legacy of unsolved problems. Irom the 17th 
century (when science became a recognized activity of certain men 
through the founding of associations such as the Royal Society of 
London) to the early 20th century, there was an orderliness in this 
process that derived from the relatively small number of scientists 
and the relatively show pace of their work. 

With the advent of "Big Science," however, twin new pressures 
overstressed the existing dissemination systems of science. First, 
there was the immediacy of one's "predecessors." If the number of 
practicing scientists doubles every 15 years or so, it follows that, 
at any moment, most scientists who ever lived are now alive. Working 
with hypothetical data, a doubling period of 15 years would produce 



a world population of scientists in 1930, 1945, 1960, and 1975 of 
2 million, 4 million, 8 million, and 16 million. Since all the 
scientists who had lived before a given period (e.g., 1930) would not 
exceed the doubling value of that period (the doubling value of a 
period is the limit for cxjmulated previous doublings^ we see in 
the post-war period a great Immediacy in research. One's predecessors 
are one's contemporaries, and their work is not to be read in leather- 
bound journals from the past. 

Second, the team approach, a hallmark of "Big Science," produces 
docimients at a prodigious rate. Individually, the documents at not 
as variable £ the docimients of "Little Science," but there are vastly 
more of them and they conceal their differences in quality. 

Between them, these two factors produced what is now referred to 
as the "knowledge explosion*" Existing dissemination systems sagged 
under the unprecedented volume of documents, and new systems had to 
be Invented to avoid disastrous amounts of duplicative and erroneous 
research 

To understand the timing of educational R&D*s growth, we must note 
that "Big Science" did not come to all fields of science at the same 
time. The war-time managers of science, chiefly James Conant and 
Vannevar Bush, were especially concerned for the support of post-war 
physics. The National Science Foundation, whose legislation they 
lobbied through Congress and past one veto by President Truman, 
provided large-scale support first for physics, then for chemistry 
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(after chemists organized to complain, in the "Westheimer Report," 
that they were disadvantaged), then for geology and other hard 
Sciences. 

The advent of "Big Science" in the life sciences came with 
a series of bills introduced by Senator Lister Hill in the 1950' s. 
Lister Hill's patronage of biomedicine is the major single reason 
for the growth of the NIH research empire. 

After the physical sciences and the life sciences had each, 
in their turn, made the transition into "Big Science," the time was 
ripe for the social sciences and, finally, educational R&D. Some 
support for the social sciences had come from the Department of 
Defense throughout the war-time and post-war years. These funds 
were greatly augmented when NSF and NIMH appeared on the scene. 

In the late 1950's the stage was set for large-scale support 
for educational R&D in the sense that conditions //1 and //2 (see 
page 3-5) had been fulfilled. What was lacking was a trigger or 
catalyst that would cause Congress to draft the new legislation, 
pass It, and appropriate funds for it. 

The trigger was Sputnik I. Indicating, as it then seemed to, 
a superiority in Soviet science and hence presumably in Soviet 
education. Sputnik I spurred Congress to pass, in 1958, the 
National Defense Education Act. It was not the first educational 
R&D legislation passed by Congress. It had been preceded by the 
Cooperative Research Act of 1954. "Coop Research," however, was 
a vestige of "Little Science," an invitation to solo researchers 
to continue doing whatever they had been doing before, but under 



small-scale federal sponsorship, while "NDEA" was a mission--oriented, 
focused act that placed specific priority on certain kinds of research 
that the government wanted from "Big Science" teams of researchers. 

A series of federal authorizations for educational R&D, contained 
in legislation such as the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, and the Educational Professions Development Act of 1967 
(to name only a few acts), created a situation in which researchers 
were force-fed funds that they converted to paper in unprecedented 
volume. Tables 1 and 2 (pages 3-10 and 3-11) show how rapidly the 
budgets of educational laboratories and R&D centers increased from 
1966 through 1969, doubling on the average each two years. Figure 1 
(page 3-12) shows how the total "research and training" outlay of 
the U.S. Office of Education grew from almost nothing in 1956 to 
more than $100 million in 1969, most of it channeled through the 
Cooperative Research Act as amended by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

As other federal agencies had discovered since the Second World 
War, the U.S. Office of Education discovered that each million dollars 
awarded competitively to researchers buys a vast amount of paper, 
some of it in the form of technical reports directly related to 
grants and contracts but perhaps an equal amount in the form of 
papers, articles, books, and other proofs of busyness. 
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TABLE 1. BUREAU OF RESEARCH SUPPORT FOR REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES* 





1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Appalachta Educational Laboratory 


$ 319,B80 


$ 1,200,000 


$ 903,795 


$ 895,478 


Charieston, W. Va. 








Center for Urban Ecijcation-Ncw York, N.Y. 


918,900 


2,539,000 


2,675,000 


2.633,794 


Centra! Atlantic Regional Educational 










Laboratory-Washington, D.C. 




570,257 


780.000 


390.000 


Central Midwestern Regional Educational 










Labofj'ory-St. Ann, Mo. 


695,082 


805,640 


1,350,000 


1,700,000 


Cooperative Educational Research Laboratory, 










Inc.-Northfield, IM. 


188,580 


410,000 


600,000 


270,000 


Eastern Regional Institute for Education 










Syracuse, N.Y. 


199,613 


633,715 


943.3B5 


998,700 


Education Development Center, Inc. 










Newton, Mass. 


168,270 


267,000 


1,041,162 


959,655 


Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 










and Development-Berkeley, Calif. 


375,000 


730,249 


1,250,000 


1,685,170 


Michlgan^Ohio Regional Educational 










Laboratory- Detroit, Mich, 


184,240 


299,600 


800,000 


384,500 


Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory 










Kansas City, Mo. 


600,000 


900,000 


730,000 


937,713 


Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 










Portland, Oreg. 


420,810 


1,333,000 


1,543,500 


1,690,000 


Regional Educational Laboratory for the 










Carolinas and Virginia-Durham, N.C. 


190,209 


349,472 


693,744 


820,000 


Research for Better Schools, Inc. 










Philadelphia, Pa. 


406,447 


1,603,377 


2,089,240 


2,700,000 


Rocky Mountain Educational Laboratory 










Denver, Colo. 


285,700 


646,156 


514,039 


346,000 


South Central Region Educational Laboratory 


• 








Little Rock, Ark. 


180,705 


451,000 


870,000 


320,000 


Southeastern Educational Laboratory 










Atlanta, Ga. 


362,100 


739,000 


670,000 


670,000 


Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 










Austin, Tex. 


216,349 


1,399,939 


1,400,000 


1,700,000 


Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory 










Albuquerque, N.Mex. 


294,200 


696,900 


751,867 


862,244 


Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational 










Research and Developmental nglewood, Calif. 


830,225 


1,570,000 


2,235,000 


2,486,726 


Upper Midwest Regional Educational Laboratory 










Minneapolis, Minn. 


530,000 


525,000 


678,000 


800,000 


Total 


7,366,310 


17,669,305 


22,438,732 


23,250,047 



'Actual obligations to laboratoritf for fiscal yaarf , anding Juna 30. 

Source: Educational Research and 
Development In the United States ^ 
Washlngtbn: National Center for 
Educational Research & Development 
1970. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR "RESEARCH AND TRAINING" 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 1957-1969 




FIGURE 1. 



Source : Educational Research and 
Development In the United States . 
Washington : National Center for 
Educational Research & Development, 
1970. 
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The earlier forced-feeding of physics, chemistry, biomedicine 
and other fields created information problems that federal agencies 
dealt with in various ways, ranging from the establishment of new 
federal information systems to the subsidy of private information 
systems. Spurred on by early symptoms of an information crisis, 
NSF established an Office of Science Information Service to support 
research and development on documentation, bibliographic processing, 
computer information retrieval, etc. OSIS invested heavily in the 
information systems of the American Institute of Physics and the 
American Chemical Society, hoping that these professional associations 
could expand their bibliographic services fast enough to stay abreast 
of documentation on its 10-13 year doubling cycle. 

Biomedicine was fortunate enough to have one of the three 
national libraries (the Library of Congress, the National Library 
of Hedicine, and the National Library of Agriculture) as its base 
for new information systems. NIH invested only to a limited extent 
in external information systems and instead developed MEDLARS as an 
access system for the National Library of Medicine. 

With initially vast sums at their disposal, the Department of 
Defense and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration chose 
to establish wholly new information systems for themselves and their 
contractors. Despite some retrenchment, the Department of Defense . 
still operates the country's largest network of specialized information 
centers. 

It was in the context of these varied "solutions'* to the infor- 
mation crisis that the U.S. Office of Education had to decide, in the 
mid-1960* s, how to cope with educational R&D information. 
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US0E*8 first solution, the network of Educational Resources 
Information Centers (ERIC), was conceived In the early 1960' s by 
non-governmental researchers under NDEA funding. If ERIC came Into 
existence looking like a physics or chemistry Information system, 
the answer lay In the limited number of Information system models 
then available. Principles that are now well understood; such as 
necessary differences In Information systems for re^jdcr'^hers and for 
"practitioners" and differences In vocabulary control between "hard" 
and "soft" sciences, were hammered out In the late 1960 's at the 
expense of Information systems that were falling In their missions 
and had to be reconceptuallzed. 

The 10-year-old concept of ERIC as a network of decentralized 
processing centers or "clearinghouses" and a central coordinating 
office was never Invalid Insofar as the Important functions of 
acquisition, processing, and archiving were concerned. However, 
It was thought at first that users (educators, researchers, and 
policymakers) would relate directly to ERIC, searching out relevant 
documents through Its bibliographic tools and ordering microfiche 
or "hardcopy" from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service, While 
some users (especially researchers) went through these steps, other 
users Ignored ERIC quite simply because access to It lay above the 
"celling" of effort that they felt educational information justified. 
Even with the promise of more accurate and complete Information, 
ERIC could not compete with the popular press of education, the 
Interpersonal grapevine, and the common alternative of not knowing 
at all. 
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Expressed in the terminology of Figure 2 (page 3-16), early 
ERIC stressed archiving and subordinated the parallel functions of 
formal and laformal communication. Although clearinghouses were 
encouraged to produce reviews and state-of-the-art papers, there was 
no procedure for distributing these products widely. To 99 out of 
100 educators, they didn't exist. 

A far more successful strategy for formal communication was 
Initiated at the close of the 1960* s. A continuing series of reports 
was published under the heading Putting Research into Educational 
Practice (PREP). PREP reports were commissioned on topics of highest 
current Interest among educators* Writing and editing were relatively 
polished according to prevailing standards In educational R&D. PREP 
reports were directed primarily to state departments of education, 
with the suggestion that the states republish freely, under their 
own banners If desired. 

Data from field studies showed that PREP reports were reaching 
much wider audiences than other ERIC products. Certainly far more 
educators read PREP than conducted ERIC searches. 

PREP reports were only the vanguard of a series of user-oriented 
publications. Booklets on model programs (e.g., reading, compensatory 
education), an audiovisual "educational products mlnlklt,** and catalogs 
like ALERT (Alternatives for Learning through Educational Research 
and Technology) were created under ERIC and other auspices to apprise 
educators of the most promising programatlc outcomes of educational 
R&D, ^'Repackaging the educational knowledge base" moved from the 
status of concept to successful practice In Just a few years. 
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Figure 2. Simplified flow-chart of information system functions. 
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Yet to be solved, however, was the problem of bringing the 
full resources of the ERIC system to educators who were Incapable 
or unwilling to conduct searches themselves. What could be done, 
for example, for the teacher who seeks research-based alternatives 
for teaching science concepts, or dealing with classroom behavior 
problems? What could be done for the guidance counselor who has 
been asked to recommend drug education films or career education 
materials? 

Since it is not possible to pre-assemble and publish all kinds 
of wanted information in PREP -like formats, a system was needed 
that would establish contact between users and the ERIC knowledge 
base itself. An effective answer has been found recently in the 
extension model that is such a familiar part of Department of 
Agriculture service in this country. "Extension agents" can serve 
as intermediaries between users and the ERIC knowledge base, 
translating requests into the controlled language of the ERIC 
Thesaurus, conducting searches of ERIC resources, obtaining documents 
that are relevant to requests, conveying these documents to users, 
and in some cases translating from researchers' language to 
practitioners* language. 

With the addition of an extension system, educational dissemi- 
nation encompasses the three sets of functions shown in Figure 2. 
According to the sophistication of the user and the nature of his 
information needs, it becomes possible to approach ERIC via the 
traditional access procedures of an archive, via formal communi- 
cations like PREP.^ or via Informal communication with extension 
agents • 
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The Important lesson to be gleaned from the ten-year history 
of federal effort in educational dissemination is not that some 
systems are ineffective, as early ERIC was, but that systems can 
evolve toward effective combinations of functions and channels 
for particular users. Systems that were established in the mid- 
1960' s by professional associations and other organizations to 
rival ERIC have largely disappeared because of their inability to 
evolve beyond the archival phase. 

The National Institute of Education is deliberating whether to 
operate an entire dissemination system, including cadres of extension 
agents, or operate only the archival and publication systems in 
support of extension agents deployed by state departments of edu- 
cation, school districts, and others. The emerging NIE policy will 
be of some consequence to states and school districts that cannot 
afford to field their own extension personnel, but other states and 
districts will proceed with the full multi-function/multi-channel 
service because they see the advantages of practicing education in 
an Information-rich context. If the federal government adopts a 
retrenchment policy, -^t will be a state or consortium of states 
that develops and tests the next evolutionary phase of educational 
dissemination, whether it turns out to be multimedia packages 
using cartridge/cassette technology, local comprehensive one-stop 
resource centers, two-^ay cable video between schools and researchers* 
laboratories, or one of the many Imminent developments we lack the 
Imagination to predict. 
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PRESENT STRUCTURE AND FUTURE PLANS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL DISSEMINATION SYSTEMS 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To provide trainees with up-to-date knowledge of 
educational dissemination planning at various levels. 

To suggest probable developments at the federal and 
state levels. 

Upon completion of this module, tralneer should: 

1. Relate the past decade of educational 
dissemination systems growth to present 
Inflections of that growth. 

2. Understand the rationale of the recent 
federal-state partnership In this area, 
and be aware of alternative models or 
arrangements that have been proposed but 
not supported during this period. 

3. Understand both the potential and the 
limitations of single-state and multi-state 
systems operating without significant 
federal assistance. 

4. Understanv^ the probable rationale of future 
federal pla^^nlng In this area. 

B. Participants 

Trainers: Representatives of federal, state 
dissemination agencies. 

Trainees : All 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

The federal representative begins the session by 
.sketching the present and future federal educational 
dissemination e ,tlvlty as It appears to him. One or 
more state representatives respond to the points he 
raises and make additional comments based on their 
experiences and perspectives. General discussion follows. 

D. Duration 



One hour 
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II. REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 
None 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

At the discretion of federal, state representatives 

C. Aids and Equipment 
None 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 



Topic Activity Minutes 



Step 


1 


Immediate Past Developments 
In Educational Dissemination 
Systems 


Presentation 


10 


Step 


2 


Present and Emerging Models 
of Educational Dissemination 


Presentation 


5 


Step 


3 


The lederal Role in Educa- 
tional Dissemination: 
Recent History, Alternative 
Futures 


Presentation 


10 


Step 


4 


Funding Patterns: From 
Subsidy to Subscription 


Presentation 


5 


Step 


5 


Discussion of Presentation 


Group Discussion 


30 



as It Pertains to Local 
Settlng(s) 

IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Except In favored circumstances, the financing of educational 
dissemination projects will be a touchy Issue for years to 
come. This session raises questions ranging from job security 
to the value placed upon dissemination work by educators and 
policymakers. 

It Is Important to staff this session with representatives of 
all agencies that have fln^!t&lal responsibility or monitoring 
authority over the project (s) from which trainees are drawn. 
If the training director has his choice in the matter, it would 
be well to invite participants who can view current develop- 
ments (whatever they may be at the time this module is presented) 
in the perspective of more than a decade of constantly growing 
support for educational dissemination efforts — in other 
words, participants who can conduct an **upbeat** session. 



CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 



The division of topics among two or more participants In this 
session will depend on the special Interests or responsibilities 
of each participant. Representatives of federal and state agencies 
may also feel an obligation to discuss topics not listed here. 
Therefore the schedule of activities Is Illustrative rather than 
prescriptive. 

Step 1 At this point, the chronology of events in educational 
dissemination should be continued from Session 3. 
Topics not covered In Session 3 will Include "pioneer" 
(e.g., RISE) and "pilot" (e.g., Oregon, South Carolina, 
Utah) dissemination projects, as well as successor 
projects like those In Kansas, Rhode Island, etc. The 
first ten minutes of this session could fruitfully be 
spent on a current survey of active projects around 
the country. 

Step 2 If Step 1 Is handled on a "who-where" basis. It is the 
purpose of Step 2 to identify the common models that 
underlie projects in different parts of the country. 
Most projects can be associated with one of three 
models: (1) centralized infoimatlon service accepting 
queries in person, by telephone, and by mall; (2) 
centralized information service with decentralized 
full-time or part-time field agents; (3) centralized 
information service with heavy reliance on bulletins, 
fact sheets, newsletters, and other small-scale 
publishing. 

P 3 The immediate past, the present, and the immediate 

future of federal Involvement in educational dissemi- 
nation should be sketched by an NIE representative. 

Step 4 Some information services outside of SEA*s 

seem to be capable of moving from a subsidy to a 
subscription basis. That is, an increasing fraction 
of their operating costs is derived from user fees 
(usually institutional, sometimes individual) 
rather than sponsor subsidies. The potential of 
this strategy should be explored as an alternative 
to federal sponsorship. 

Step 5 In the discussion time, trainees should be encouraged 
to talk about their reactions to dissemination policy 
shifts at the federal and state levels. They should 
also speculate about support potential of any kind 
that may be Indigenous to the setting (s) in which 
they work. 
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FIELD VISIT TO AN EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION CENTER 



I. SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To provide trainees with an operational framework for the training 
activities 

Upon ccanpletion of this module, trainees should be able to: 

1. Identify the major steps in the secjuence of acquisition and 
processing activities 

2. Identify the major steps in the sequence of reference and 
retrieval activities 

3. Describe the Center's approach to current awareness services 

4. Describe the equipment used in an information Center 

5. Identify the types of collections housed in or accessed by 
the Center and used in answering information requests 

B. Participants 
Trainers: A tour leader 
Trainees: All 

C. Suimnary of Module Activities 

The tour leader begins the tour with welcoming remarks and an over- 
view of the sequence of activities to be covered by the tour. The 
tour leader then conducts the trainees through the Center, tracing 
the acquisition, processing, retrieval, and reference sequence. 
Trainees are subsequently introduced to special services provided 
and to the types of equijanent used by the Center. At the end of 
the tour, the trainees have an opportunity to ask questions. 

D. Duration 
Two hours 

II. REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Readin<? 

1. Sherman, c. Neil, et al.. The Educational Information Center : 
An Introduction . Los Angeles, California; Tinnon-Brown, Inc., 
1969. 
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2. Weisanan, Herman M., Information Systems y ServicejS, and Centers 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1972. 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 
None 

C. Aids and Equipment 

"Guide to Information Center Activities" in trainee packets 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

Topic Activity Mirutes 

Step 1 Introductory Remarks and Presentation If, 

Tour Overview 

Step 2 Tour of the Center Presentation 90 

a. Acquisitions and 
processing (30) 

b. Reference and 
retrieval (45) 

c. Other Center 
activities (15) 

Step 3 Question and Answer Session Question and Answer 15 

IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

To provide trainees with the best sense of context and continuity, the 
session should be held in an educational information center. The center 
should be capable of illustrating the major features outlined for the 
session, and should be situated in reasonable proximity (15-20 minutes) 
to the main training location. If a center is not available for the 
tour, it will be necessary to substitute an audiovisual presentation 
following the same outline as the tour, as in Session 6. 

If possible, the tour leader should be associated with ths center to be 
toured. This will facilitate preparation for the tour and the answer- 
ing of questions raised by the tour. If necessary, an outside trainer 
can conduct the tour, using remarks prepared by center personnel, in 
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this case, it would be especially useful for a member of the Center 
staff to be available for the question and answer period. 

V. CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 



Ste£j^ Introductory Remarks and Tour Overview (15 minutes) 

The person conducting the tour of the Center should prepare 
introductory remarks following the outline given below. 
Care should be taken to be sure that the remarks do not 
exceed the time limit. 



I. Introduction 



A . Welcome 



B. Name of the Center 



C. Nam3 of the tour leader; his association with/ 
position in the Center. 

Background of the Center - This section should provide 
a context for the Center and give a general picture of 
its staff and clientele. 



A. Sponsoring Agency of the Center 

B. Length of Operation 

C. Scope of Service 

1. Geographic Area 

2. Organizations Served 

3. Client Emphasis (if any) 

D. Identification of Center Staff 

1. Size of Staff 

2. Types of Positions 



III. Tour Overview - This section should give a brief run- 
through of the sequence of things to be seen on the 
tour and point out the major steps that should be 
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noted in the Center's activities. Special note 
should be taken of unusual systems, techniques, 
and equipment used by this Center. 

A. Acquisitions and Processing 

B. Reference and Retrieval 

C. Other Center Activities 

At the conclusion of the remarks, th*> trainer should make 
the following points: 

• The tour is intended to provide an overview of a center 
in the context of an actual center. It is not intended 
to give an exhaustive rundown on all aspects of Center 
operations. 

• Most of the Center's functions will be covered in greater 
detail in later sessions. 

• The "Guide to Information Center Activities" is an out- 
line of the activities that will be covered in the tour. 

• Since time is limited, questions will not be answered 
during the tour. However, trainees should note on the 
Guide at the appropriate step questions to be handled 
in the question and answer session following the tour. 

Step 2 Tour of the Center (90 minutes) 

The tour leader uses prepared remarks, following the outline 
given below. This outline corresponds to the trainee "Guide 
to Information Center Activities" and presents a recommended 
sequence of steps for a tour of the Information Center. 

For most steps, (questions that should be addressed are indicated 
in the outline. In a few cases, it is sufficient to note the 
step in the sequence of activities without further explanation. 
An asterisk (*) preceding a step indicates that suggestions 
for illustrating the step are provided. 

It should be noted that time permits remarks averaging only 
a minute or ^-wo for each activity. 

a. Sec[uence of steps for acquisitions and processing functions 
(30 minutes) 
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(1) Determination of needs 

• How core needs determined for acquisitions beyond 
the core collection? 

• Who may request an addition to the collection? 

• What criteria determine the appropriateness of 
new materials? 

(2) Checking existing holdings to avoid accidental 
duplication 

*(3) Consultation with sources and/or resource lists for 
acquisitions 

• What are some of the channels or outlets for 
acquiring new materials? 

• What bibliographic tools or buying guides are 
used? 

Illustration: Tools used in locating and ordering 
new materials, e.g.. Cumulative Book Index , Manheim's 
Sources in Educational Research ^ publishers lists 

*(4) Initiation of paper work for acquisitions 

• What is the mechanism for ordering new materials? 
Is it done by the Center directly, or through the 
purchasing office of the sponsoring agency? 

• What paper work is involved in ordering new 
materials? 

Illustration; Show form(s) used in ordering materials 

(5) Check incoming material against requested material 

• How much time is normally allowed for the receipt 
of materials ordered? 

• What is checked (e.g., completeness, damage)? 

(6) Action to recover missing items 
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* (7) Cataloging/indexing new^cquisitions 

• How are various materials cataloged and/or 
indexed, i.e., what systems are used for 
what types of items? 

Illustration: Show one or two examples of items 
that have just been cataloged; have cataloger explain 

*(8) Physical processing of new accjuisitions 

• What physical processing do new materials undergo 
before being shelved (e.g., property marks, 
pockets)? 

Illustration: show examples of items that have been 
processed 

*(9) Arrangement of Center collections 

• What are the major collections housed in the Center? 

• How are they physically arranged? 

• What is the rationale for their arrangement? 

Illustration: Show the major Center collections. 
Point out any unusual equipment or file arrangements 

*(10) Record keeping and filing 

• What is the final disposition of acquisition form(s)? 

• How are they filed? 

Illustration: Show a completed form and the acquisi- 
tions files 

*(11) Maintenance of retrieval tools such as card catalogs, 
book catalogs, and indexes 

• Reviev; the main types of cataloging and indexing 
used by the Center 

• What ^teps are taken to be sure that the catalogs 
and indexes remain up to date? 

Illustration: show the various catalogs and indexes 



(12) Maintenance of a resource file on innovative programs 
and local resource people, agencies r and organizations 

• Where does the input come from for the resource 
file? 

• How often is the file updated? 

• What kinds of people, programs, organizations are 
on file? 

• How is the file arranged? 

Illustration: Show a sample entry in the file. 
Show how the file is organized 

Sequence of steps for reference and retrieval activities 
i45 minutes) 

[This sequence might befet be illustrated by following a 
representative, preselected information request through 
all the steps.] 

(1) Receipt of information requests 

• Wi*at are the ways in which requests are received 
(e.g., walkin, telephone, letter, field agent)? 

*(2) Initial processing of information recjuests 

• How are requests defined (i.e., negotiation of 
the question) ? 

• Is there any negotiation of requests that are 
received through an intermediary or by letter? 

• How are requests logged in? 

• How are requests assigned for action? 

Illustration: Show inquiry form started for the 
sample request. 

(3) Various types and levels of requests 

• What kinds of requests are most frequently 
received by the Center? 
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• What are the simplest requests to fill? 

• What are the most difficult or complex requests 
to fill? 

• How are decisions made on the type of search for 
a specific request? 

*(4) Searching of inhouse fugitive and local collections 

• How is the search conducted? 

Illustration: Show items retrieved for the sample 
request 

(5) Searching the program/people resource files 

• What approach is taken in searching the files? 

• What criteria are used to determine the appropriate- 
ness of the resource? 

* (6) Searching of major resources 

• What are the major resources used by the Center 

• How is a manual search planned and carried out? 

• How is computer searching different from manual 
searching? 

• Does the Center use an on-line system or a batch 
system? 

• How, briefly, is a search performed on the Center's 
system? 

Illustration: If the Center uses an cn-line system, 
show a search being performed on the system. Show 
results of both manual and computer searches. 

*(7) Screening search results 

• What is meant by screening? 

• Who does the screening? 
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• What are the kinds of things to look for in 
screening? 

• How extensive is screening? 

Illustration: Show a computer printout for the 
sample request and explain how it was screened 

*(8) Packaging of seaurch results 

• How are the materials organized for presentation 
to the client? 

• Are any materials adapted (e.g., abstracted, 
reviewed) for use by the client? 

• What are some of the factors that help determine 
appropriate packaging? 

Illustration: Show the package assembled for the 
sample request 

(9) Communication of search results 

• How are search results communicated to the 
client (e.g., delivered in person, mailed 
with letter or memo)? 

• What areas are covered in the communication 
(e.g., suggestions for use, limitations of 
package, suggestions for further research)? 

• At what level is referral to a resource program 
or person communicated (e.g., name, address, 
and phone number only? Arrange for meeting?)? 

*(10) Client feedback 

• How is client feedback elicited? 

Illustration: If the Center uses a form for client 
feedback, show form 

*(11) Record keeping 

• Review forms used for search activities 
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• How are records of searches organized? 

Illustration: Show files of search records and 
point out organization 

(12) Quality control 

• vnx> is- responsible for quality control on 
a day-to-day basis? 

• At what stages are quality checks made? 

• Does quality control consist of the review of 
all work, or spot checks? 

• Does the Center regularly review and evaluate 
itself and its techniques (e.g., in staff 
meetings)? 

Other Center activities and equipment (15 minutes) 
*(1) Special services 

• What special services does the Center provide 
(e.g., SDI, bibliographies, newsletters)? 

• Who is responsible for these services? 

• Who receives these services 

Illustration: Show or distribute examples of the 
service products 

(2) Information analysis products and special docxunents 

• What are these products and documents? 

• What are the areas for which these products 
and docxaments cure prepared? 

• How is the need for an I-A product or special 
document in a particular field determined? 

• Who prepares the products? 

• What is involved in the preparation? 
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* (3) Equipment 

• What are the major pieces of microform 
equipment used by the Center (e.g., fiche 
reproducers, fiche readers, microfilm cameras)? 

• Does the Center have any audiovisual ec[uipment 
that it uses for presentation or lends to 
clients (e^g., cassette records, overhead 
projectors)? 

• What computer-related equipment does the Center 
use? 

Illustration: show equipment 

Step 3 Question and Answer Session (15 minutes) 

The tour leader should ask trainees to consult their "Guide' 
for q[uestions they have noted concerning activities or 
features of the Center. 
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SESSION NO. 6 
CONTRASTING SERVICE OPERATIONS 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Object ■ '76 

To illustrate some of the variations in operational models and 
broaden the trainees' concepts of possible modes of operation 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should be able to: 

1. Describe alternative techniques and procedures in acquisitions 
and reference activities 

2. Describe variations in Center services 

3. Identify differences in Center collections in content and 
organization 

4. Compare and contrast the political and organizational aspects 
of the Centers explored in this module and the preceding one 

B. Participants 

Trainers: An information center Director or Retrieval Supervisor 
and a staff trainer 

Trainees: All 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

The trainer who is coordinating this module first provides a brief 
introduction to the module and its objectives and then introduces 
the Center Director, who will give the presentation. After some 
background remarks, the Director talks for 70 minutes on his Center' 
activities and features, following the same sequence as the tour in 
Session No. 5. The session concludes with a question and answer 
period. 

D. Duration 
Two hours 

REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 



1. Sherman, C. Neil, et al. , The Educational Information Center : 
An Introduction . Los Angeles, Calif.: Tinnon-Brown, inc., 1969 
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2. Weisman, Heman M. Information S ys terts. bervices^ and Centers , 
New York! John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1972. 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 
None 

C Aids and Equipment 

The trainer will require equipment for the visual illustrations, if 
any, of his presentation. For example, he may wish to use an over- 
hec " projector to display a sample search request form or resource 
f il , entry. He may also want to use slides to show personnel and 
equipment involved in Center activities. 

"Guide to Information Center Activities" in trainee packets. 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

Topic Activity Minutes 

Step 1 Introduction to Module cuid Presentation 5 
Center Director 

Step 2 Background of the Center Presentation 15 

Step 3 Center Activities and Features Presentation 70 

a. Acquisitions and processing 
(20) 

b. Reference cUid retrieval (30) 

c. Other Center activities (20) 

Step 4 Question and Answer Session Question and 30 

Answer 

IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

It is intended that this module be presented by a representative (director 
or supervisor) of an educational information center that differs (e.g., in 
staffing, size, services, or procedures) from the Center toured in the 
preceding session. It is extremely desirable that the presentation be 
supplemented by visual aids, so that the trainees will, in effect, see 
the contrasting Center as if on a tour. If it is not possible for a 
center representative to be present, a prepackaged audiovisual pre- 
sentation may be s\ibstituted. If this is done, the trainer should 
familiarize himself with the Center and be prepared to supplement the 
presentation if it fails to cover any of the major points in the outline. 



CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1 Introduction to Module and Center Director (5 minutes) 



The trainer responsible for coordinating this session begins 
as follows: 

We have seen some of the operations and procedures of one 
educational information center. In some ways, most educa- 
tional information centers are very similar to it — in 
the major functions, in the general sequence of activities, 
in the major resources, and so on. But there are also many 
individual differences between centers — for example, in 
scope, organizational structure, collections, or services. 
To illustrate the kind of variation that can be found, we're 

going to look at another center, [Name of Center] 

[Name and position of Center representative] will 
present the Center. The presentation will follow the same 
sequer as the toiu:, so you should use your "Guide to 
Information Center Activities" again to take notes or record 
questions. There should be a copy of it for this session in 
your packets. As before, we will handle questions in the 
last part of the session. 



The trainer turns the session over to the representative ol 
the Center. At this point, if slides are to be used, the 
lights in the room may be lowered. Enough light should remain 
so that the trainees can use the "Guide". 

The Center representative begins by giving the context of the 
Center and a general picture of its staff and clientele. The 
following points should be covered: 
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• Sponsoring agency of the Center; how the Center fits 
into the organizational structure of the sponsoring 
agency • 

• Length of operation 

• Scope of service 

- Geographic area 

- Orgsmizations served 

- Client emphasis (if any) 

• Center staff 

- Size of staff 

- Types of positions 

Step 3 Center Activities and Features (10 minutes) 

The Center representative discusses his Center using the 
remarks he has prepared following the outline given below. 
This outline corresponds, in general, to the trainees' 
"Guide to Ii-formation Center Activities". However, some 
of the steps that were included in the tour in order to 
present a complete sequence of activities have been elim- 
inated from the outline, since they are unlikely to differ 
significantly from center to center. 

For most steps, the kinds of questions that should be 
addressed are indicated in the outline. An asterisk pre- 
ceding a step indicates that suggestions for illustrating 
the step are provided. 

It should be noted that time permits remarks averaging 
only a minute or two for each activity. 

a. Sequence of steps for acquisitions and processing 
functions (20 minutes) 

(1) Determination of needs 

• How are needs determined for acquisitions 
beyond the core collection? 

• Who may request an addition to the collec- 
tion? 

• What criteria determine the appropriateness 
of new material? 
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(2) Consultation with sources and/or resoiirce lists 
for acquisitions 

• What are some of the channels or outlets for 
acquiring new materials? 

• What bibliographic tools or buying guides 
are used? 

*(3) Initiation of paper work for acquisitions 

• What is the mechanism for ordering new 
materials? Is it done by the Center 
directly r or through the purchasing office 
of the sponsoring agency? 

• What paper work is involved in ordering new 
material? 

Illustration: Show form(s) used in ordering 
materials 

*(4) Cataloging/indexing of new acquisitions 

• How are various materials cataloged and/or 
indexed, i.e., what systems are used for 
what types of items? 

Illustration: Show one or two examples of items 
and explain how they have been cataloged 

*(5) Physical processing of new acquisitions 

• What physical processing do new materials 
undergo before being shelved (e.g., property 
marks, pockets)? 

Illustration: Show examples of items that have 
been processed 

(6) Arrangement of Center collections 

• What are the major collections housed in the 
Center? 

• How are they physically arranged? 

• What is the rationale for their arrangement? 
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*(7) Record keeping euid filing 

• What is the final disposition of the 
acquisition fonn(s)? 

• How are tliey filed? 

Illustration: Show a completed form 

(8) Maintenance of retrieval tools such as card 
catcdogs, book catalogs, and indexes 

• Review the main types of cataloging and 
indexing used by the Center. 

• What steps are taken to be sure that the 
catalogs and indexes remain up to date? 

*(9) Maintenance of a resource file on innovative 

programs and local resource people, agencies, and 
orgemizations 

• Where does the input come from for the 
resource file? 

• How often is the file updated? 

• What kinds of people, programs, and 
organizations are on file? 

• How is the file arranged? 

Illustration: Show a sample entry in the file. 

b. Sequence of steps for reference and retrieval activities 
(30 minutes) 

(1) Receipt of information requests 

• What are the ways in which requests are 
received (e.g., walkin, telephone, letter, 
field agent) ? 

*(2) Initial processing of information requests 

• How are requests negotiated? 

• How are requests logged in? 

• HOW are requests assigned for action? 
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• How does the Center monitor the status 
or a request? 

Illustration: Show sample request form 

*(3) Searching of inhouse fugitive and local collections 

• How is the search conducted? 

Illustration: Show examples of items that 
might amswer a particular request 

(4) Searching the program/people resource files 

• What approach is taken in searching the files? 

• What criteria are used to determine the 
appropriateness of the resource? 

(5) Searching major resources 

• What are the major resources used by the Center? 

• How is a manual search planned and carried out? 

• Does the Center use an on-line system or a 
batch system? 

• How, briefly, is a search performed on the 
Center's system? 

(6) Screening search results 

• Who does the screening? 

• How extensive is the screening? 
*(7) Packaging search results 

• How are the materials organized for presenta- 
tion to the client? 

• Are any materials adapted (e.g., abstracted, 
reviewed) for uae by the client? 

• What are some of the factors that help 
determine the appropriate packaging? 

Illustration: Show a sample package and explain 
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(8) Communication of search res .Its 

• How are search results communicated to the 
client (e.g., delivered in person, mailed 
with letter or memo) ? 

• What are the areas covered in the communi- 
cation (e.g., suggestions for use, 
limitations of package, suggestions for 
further research)? 

• At what level is referral to a resource 
program or person communicated (e.g., name, 
address, and phone number only? arrange for 
meeting?) 

*(9) Client feedback 

• How is client feedback elicited? 

Illustration: if tha Center uses a form or 
questionnaire for client feedback, show form 



(10) Record keeping 

• Review forms that are used for search 
activities 

• How are records of searches organized? 

• How are they used in future searches? 

(11) Quality control 

• Who is responsible for quality control on 
a day-to-day basis? 

• At what stages are quality checks made? 

• Does quality control consist of the review 
of all requests or spot checks? 

• Does the Center regularly review and eval- 
uate itself and its techniques (e.g., in 
staff meetings)? 
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Other Center activities and equipment (20 minutes) 
*(1) Special services 

• What kinds of special services does the 
Center provide (e.g., SDI, bibliographies, 
newsletters) ? 

• Who is responsible for these services? 

• Who receives these services? 

Illustration: Show or distribute examples of 
the service products 

(2) Information analysis products and special documents 

• Does the Center prepare any I-A products or 
special documents? 

• What are the kinds of areas in which these 
products and documents are prepared? 

• How is the need for an I-A product or special 
document in a particular field determined? 

• Who prepares the products? 

• What is involved in the preparation? 
* (3) Equipment 

• What are the major pieces of microfilm 
equipment used by the Center (e.g., fiche 
reproducers, fiche readers, microfilm 
cameras) ? 

• Does the Center have any audiovisual equip- 
ment that it uses for presentations or lends 
to clients (e.g., cassette recorders, over- 
head projectors)? 

• What computer-related equipment does the 
Center use? 

Illustration; Show picture of equipment 
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StgP ^ Question and Answer Session (30 minutes) 

The Center representative answers questions that the trainees 
have noted on their "Guide", if there are not many questions, 
the staff trainer leads a discussion comparing and contrasting 
the two centers. 
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THE RESOURCE AND THE CLIENT SYSTEMS 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To provide a basic Introduction to the resource system 
and the client system and to discuss some of the 
factors within each of these systems that affect 
knowledge dissemination and utilization. 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should: 

Have a general understanding of the knowledge 
production system Including the kinds of 
agencies that produce knowledge, some of the 
factors that affect knowledge production and the 
effect the reward system has on horizontal and 
vertical Information dissemination. 

Understand the composition of the client system, 
be aware of some of the factors that affect 
Information seeking, and be aware of the general 
adoption model. 

B. Participants 
Trainers: 1 Instructor 
Trainees: All 

r Summary of Module Activities 

This will be a group discussion based on background material 
read by the trainees before coming to the training session. 

D. Duration 



1 hour 



II. REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 



1. Background paper on resource system (attached). 

2. Background paper on client system (attached). 

3. Havelock, Ronald G., "Dissemination and Translation 
Roles," In Knowledge Production and Utilization , 
Eldell, Terry L., and Kltchel, Joanne, M. , eds. 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

1. Background paper on resource system (attached). 

2. Background paper on client system (attached). 

C. Aids and Equipment 
None 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 





Topic 


Activity 


Minutes 


Step 1 


Components of the Resource System 


Discussion 


10 


Step 2 


Sources of Information 


Discussion 


5 


Step 3 


Problems In the Resource System 


Discussion 


10 


Step 4 


Reasons behind the Problems 


Discussion 


5 


Step 5 


Who are the Clients? 


Discussion 


5 


Step 6 


Problems In Interaction with 
the Resource System 


Discussion 


15 


Step 7 


The Knowledge-Flow Process 


Discussion 


10 



IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

This module Is a group dl&cusslon based on background 
papers read by trainees prior to the session. Trainer 
should be familiar with the papers and should use them 
to guide the discussion. 
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V. CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 



B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 



Step K Components of the Resource System 

A. print cljinnels 

B. other media channels 

C. Informal channels 
Step 2. Sources of Information 

A. researchers 

research and development groups 
subject specialists 
packagers 
educators 
Problems 

A. poor dissemination 

B. poor reporting 

C. lack of policy relevance and utility 
Reasons behind the problems 

A. the reward system 

B. the publication system 
Who are the clients? 

A. state level personnel 
district level personnel 
school level personnel 
Problems In Interacting with Resource System 
A. time 
access 
reward 
need 

overload 
evaluation 
Step 7. The Knowledge-Flow Process 

A. multi-step flow 

B. opinion leaders 

C. Innovators 

D. defenders 



Step 3. 



Step 4, 



Step 5, 



Step 6, 



B. 
C. 



B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
f. 



(10 minutes) 



(5 minutes) 



(10 minutes) 

(5 minutes) 
(5 minutes) 

(15 minutes) 



(10 minutes) 



The Resource System 



The resource system is the knowledge base - that is it is 
the system that produces the knowledge and packages it for 
access by the client system. To further understand the 
diversity of the resource system, consider some of the many 
'resources* it includes. 

1 • Components of the resource system. 

Since the most common* medium for information storage is 
print, let us first consider the various forms of storage of 
print. First, there are the formal print channels (e.g. the 
traditional channels). The basis for the formal channels is the 
journal article or paper. The journal articles are cataloged and 
reduced into secondary formal print sources such as indexes and 
abstracts. In addition, there are tertiary sources, such as 
reviews which collect and synthesize groups of papers. Finally 
there are books, which can either be reviews, and thus based on 
journal articles, or they can be complete original compositions. 

In addition to the formal sources or channels, there are also 
a number of informal print channels. These channels are similar 
to the formal channels, but since they are not distributed 
through a formal mechanism, they often lack archival permanence - 
that is they are seldom cataloged and they often tend to 
'disappear* over time. Sources of this type include informally 
circulated papers, monographs, and technical reports. 

Another source, often overlooked in the resource system, is 
the human resource. Human resources are consultants or subject 
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specialists <- Individuals possessing a large amount of 
Information on a particular topic. 

Other sources Include audiovisual sources, such as tapes, 
films, videotapes, etc. Unfortunately, the cost and time 
requirement! of producing these sources makes It difficult to use 
them as efficient channels for providing up-to-date Information, 
so they tend to be used more for Illustration and demonstration 
purposes. 

2. Sources of Inforror'^lon 

The Information fed Into the resource system comes from a 
variety of sources: researchers prepare reports describing their 
research; subject experts prepare guidance for teaching specific 
topic areas; research and development groups Issue papers describing 
and explaining how to use their latest products; Innovative 
educators and field researchers perpare case studies describing the 
acceptance of program I'^'i.waLlons; and experienced teachers and 
subject specialists write *how to* articles describing how to 
conduct a new type of program. In short, nearly everyone in 
education, from researchers on down is a potential source for 
the resource system* 

3* Problems 

Unfortunately, there are a number of problems which affect 
the operation of the resource system. 

Poor dissemination - One of the greatest problems is that of 
poor dissemination* Many researchers tend to use only informal 
channels to report .heir findings - finishing only with a 
technical report or monograph which has only limited 
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distribution. In such cases, the distribution Is generally to 
the researcher's peers - that Is a horizontal distribution to 
people of the same level of expertise. Vertical dissemination - 
that Is disseminating the results to those who can apply It In 
actual situations (practitioners, rather than researchers). Is 
generally either Ignored, or left to others. 

Poor reporting - Another common problem Is the resource 
system Is poor reporting. This area covers problems such as use 
of scientific jargon, failure to properly Interpret findings. 
Improper or Incomprehensible statistics, etc. 

Lack of policy relevance and utility - Much of the federally 
funded research In education today Is mission oriented - research 
applied to solving specific problems. Unfortunately, many of the 
researchers active today still prefer to do basic research - 
particularly In universities, where applied research Is 
considered 'less proper' than basic research. Although 
researchers accept funding to do mlsslon-orlented research, they 
continue to do basic research. The completed research often has 
no policy relevance, and only 1' frequently are the results 
translated Into policy-relevant statements. This problem may 
become less common as the federal government continues to stress 
applied research - particularly If researchers are made 
accountable for their work. 

4. Reasons behind the problems 

The reasons behind these problems generally have to do with 
the organization of the research community. In particular, the 
reward system In science, and the publication system both 



contribute significantly to the problems discussed above. 

The reward system - The researcher receives his rewards from 
his peers, not necessarily from those who will use the results of 
his work. This statement has a number of implications. For 
example, since the researcher receives his rewards from his 
peers- either in the form of promotions, aclaim, etc., it follows 
that most of his efforts to disseminate his work will be directed 
towards his peers - e.g. horizontal dissemination. Since basic 
research has more prestige than applied research, it also follows 
that the reward system currently gives more "credit" for it. 
Consequently, researchers prefer to do basic research. Also, 
since applied research builds upon already completed basic 
research, the scientist may feel less "visible" to his peers when 
conducting applied research, while at the same time worrying 
because he is not where the action is - out in the forefront of 
his field doing basic research. 

The publication system - The publication system also places 
constraints on the resource system. Before it is published, a 
journal article must first be reviewed by a group of editors, and 
possibly be revised and reviewed again. After acceptance, the 
article must wait until there is space for it in the journal. 
All this takes time - called the publication lag. In some fields 
the publication lag is as long as 18 months. 

Because of this lag, the researcher often feels publication 
is not worth the effort. Since he is really only trying to reach 
a certain group of peers, it is easier for him to write up his 
study and distribute it informally. Normally this is done before 
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a paper is presented for publication anyway, so, he reasons, 
since everybody who counts has already seen my paper, why go 
through the fuss and bother of publication? 
5. Summary 

In summary, the points covered concerning the resource system 
incJ.ude: 

1 . The resource system is responsible for the production 
and packaging of knowledge. This knowledge is transmitted 
through a variety of channels including print channels, 
electronic media channels, and through interpersonal 
channels. 

2. The knowledge produced in the resource system comes from 
people occupying nearly every possible role in education. 

3. There are a number of problems affecting the operation 
of the resource system. Among them are: poor dissemination, 
poor reporting, and lack or relevance or utility. 

4. Two major causes of these problems are the reward 
system in science and the publication system. 
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THE CLIENT SYSTEM 

The clients you will deal with come from two areas - 
professional educators, at the state, district and school 
level; and "civilian" advisors - school board members, PTA 
groups, etc. The second group is not really a major target area, 
however we will start by describing various professional 
groups • 

At the state level, according to recent figures, there are 
some 825 administrative personnel, 5,221 stal3-wide professional 
staff members, and 1,583 regional staff members. 

In additional 26 states have intermediate administrative 
units with a total of 2,300 superintendents and other 
administrative staff, 1,372 consultants and supervisors of 
instruction, and approximately 850 other professional personnel. 

At the district level, things continue to change. The number 
of school districts is steadily declining ( from 26,983 in 1965 
to 18,244 in 1969). Although it is difficult to give accurate 
district totals, in general, there are approximately 5 schools 
per district, 103 teachers per district, and 2,308 students per 
district. (All figures based on running means across multiple 
reports for two consecutive years). 

In 1968 there were some 93,241 schools 
serving 44,687,332 pupils with 1,893,954 teachers. The mean 
number of pupils per school was 479 and the mean teachers per 
school was 20.3. In addition, there were 85,507 principals or 
assistant principals, 29.005 consultants or supervisors of 
instruction, 33,838 librarians, 41.716 guidance personnel 4,665 

psychological personnel, and 12,548 other non-supervisory 
instructional personnel. 
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2. Problems in Interaction with the Resource System 

Now that we have a limited picture of the size of the client 
system^ let's zero in on the problem area of major concern - 
interaction with the resource base* To starts let us turn to 
some of the problems found in this area. 

Time - Time is one of the greatest problems in dealing with 
the resourse system. The educator's time is closely scheduled 
during the working day (and often at night) and leaves little 
room for dealing with information. 

Access - A second major problem in dealing with the resource 
base is access. Even if time were available » the information is 
not readily at hand» but Is usually stored in some central » but 
usually remote, location. Both access and time tend to interact - 
to get access requires more time, etc. 

Reward - The administrative structure found in most schools 
and districts does little to encourage interaction with the 
resource system. The reward system is usually based on seniority, 
with little encouragement provided for innovation except personal 
satisfaction. 

Need * Becau.^e of the various problems discussed above, there 
generally has to be an awareness of a specific ne^.d to encourage 
interaction with the resource system. Often the combined effects 
of time, access and reward tend to delay if not completely 
destroy any awareness of need. 

Overload - For those educators who do have the time, the need 
and access to the resource system, the mass of information 
available in the system may overwhelm them. The volume is so 
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great that the task of identifying and obtaining relevant 
information is becoming increasingly difficult. 

Evaluation - One last problem deals with the evaluation of 
materials obtained from the resource system. The problem here is 
essentially one of establishing the credibility and validity of 
the material identified, and putting the information in the 
proper perspective. 

All these problems tend to serve either as barriers to keep 
the client from using the resource system or as deterrents to 
discourage him from using it. Given all these problems, let*s 
next look at how the knowledge flow process works. 

3. The knowledge flow process. 

Until the development of mass communication research 
following World War 11, most researchers felt that knowledge flow 
was a direct process - an individual gained knowledge about a 
particular process or product personal:/ - either by trial or by 
reading about it. Now, most researchers agree that social 
processes are far more Important in the transmission of 
knowledge. This multi-step flow theory suggests that knowledge 
flows through informal channels. These channels begin with an 
* opinion leader* - someone who does interact with the resource 
system and, in turn, passes the information to others who come to 
him for for advice. The information then moves from the opinion 
leader, through those who consult him directly, to the rest of 
the group. The role of opinion leader may be topic specific- 
requiring a number of opinion leaders to cover the range of 
available topics in a particular group. 
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Another person who is active in the knowledge flow and 
adoption process is the innovator. He is willing to experiment 
and try new techniques, practices, etc. He may, in addition, be 
an opinion leader, however opinion leaders, in general, serve as 
information sources only and are not willing to innovate for fear 
that an unsuccessful experiment may affect their credibility as 
opinion leader. 

A third role in the knowledge flow- innovation process is the 
defender. A defender is one who plays the conservative role in 
the process- criticizing new ideas and innovations as the are 
proposed and introduced. It may appear that this role is 
essentially a negative one, however we should point out that 
there are * fads' in education, as elsewhere, and one function the 
defender serves is to encourage thoughtful consideration of any 
proposed new practice. 

4. Summary 

The major points discussed concerning the client system 
include: 

1. The client system is extremely large and very diverse. 

2. A number of problems constrain the clients from 
Interacting freely with the resouces system, including: 
time, access, reward, need, overload, and evaluation. 

3. Knowledge is generally transmitted through the client 
system via interpersonal channels. These channels 
interface with the resource system through opinion leaders. 
Other roles you will confront in this informal system are 
the innovator and the defender. 
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THE LINKAGE SYSTEM 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OP MODULE 

A. Objective 

To provide a basic Introduction to the linkage system, 
Introduce a set ot models for linking Institutions, 
and discuss various personnel roles. 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should: 

Understand the role of the linkage system In the 
dissemination and utilization of knowledge. 

Be aware of some of the models that could be used 
to design linkage systems, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 

Know the various types of personnel roles Involved 
In the linkage system, and In each of the various 
linkage models. 

B. Participants 
Trainers: 1 Instructor 
Trainees : All 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

This Is a group discussion based on background papers 
read by the tranees prior to the session* 

D. Duration 



One hour 
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II. REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 

1. Background paper on linkage system (attached). 

2. Havelock, Ronald C, "Dissemination and Translation 
Roles", In Knowldge Production and Utilization, 
Eldell, Terry L., and Kltchel, Joanne M., eds. 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

1. Background paper on linkage system. 

C. Aids and Equipment 
None 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

TOPIC ACTIVITY 
Step 1 Problems Discussion 



Step 2 Current Linkage Structures Discussion 

Step 3 Models of Possible Linkage Discussion 
Structures 



Step 4 Roles 

Step 5 Group Discussion 



Discussion 
Discussion 



MINUTES 
10 
10 
20 

5 
15 



IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

This module is a group discussion based on the background 
paper which trainees are to have read prior to the 
session. Trainer should he familiar with the paper and 
should structure dlscusson around It. 



ERIC 
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V. CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1, Problems (10 minutes) 

A. overload 

B. marglnallty 

Step 2. Current Linkage Structures (IQ minutes) 

A. libraries 

B. information centers 

C. information center/field agent combination 

Step 3> Models of Possible Linkage Structures (20 minutes) 

A. information center 

B. information center plus liaison personnel 

C. information center plus field agents 

D. information center, needs analysis, print distribution 

E. information center, needs analysis, multi-media distribution 
Step 4> Roles (5 minutes) 

Step 5, Group Discussion on Linkage System (15 minutes) 
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The Linkage System 

The linkage system is the whole reason for this training 
session - to train you to become members of a new type of active 
linkage system* 

As mentioned earlier, the linkage system is used to move 
information and knowledge from the resource system to the client 
system* In fields such as education, where the client system 
(the educators) is so far removed from the respurcp system, it 
is essential that a strong linkage system be developed and 
maintained, if information is to flow the the resource to the 
client system* As we are all aware, this has not been and is not 
now the case* 

1* Problems 

The linkage system is in the unfortunate position of having 
to cope with both the problems of the resource and the client 
systems, as well as problems specific to linkage* The problems 
associated with the resource and client systems have already been 
discussed, however ^^e should consider a few lit kage-specif ic 
problems * 

Overload - The vant amount of information available from the 
resource system creates overload - there is jusc too much 
information avaiable to be processed and transmitted* 

Marginality - Another problem is the status of the linkage 
channel* Generally the linkage agency - be it a library, and 
information center, or, perhaps, and extension agent - is not 
part of the system it serves* This leads to problems when trying 
to encourage both acceptance and utilization. 
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2. Current Linkage Structures 

The library - The library is certainly the most common 
linkage channel in use today. Essentially, the library collects 
information from the resource system, generally in the form of 
print, and catalogs and stores it so it is accessible to the 
client system. 

Unfortunately, there are problems with the library as a 
linkage channel. One, mentioned earlier, is access - the library 
cannot be located immediately adjacent to every client, so 
clients must come to it to use it. Also, to utilize the library 
properly, the client must invest time - first in learning how to 
use the library, and secondly, in searching for the materials he 
(or she) wants. In general, it seems fair to say the library has 
a very passive role as a linkage channel - it requires the client 
to do most of the work. 

The information center - The information center (such as an 
ERIC Clearinghouse or a state or local educational information 
center) is really a subject-specific library with a slightly more 
active linkage posture. Like the library it identifies, collects 
and maintians information from the resource system, again, 
generally in print format. Unlike the library, the information 
center specilizes in information on a specific topic or range of 
topics. 

Also, unlike the library, the information center is oriented 
more towards serving remote clients. The center receives 
requests from clients, conducts a search to obtain the requested 
information, and then sends it to the client. 
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The information center is a much more active linkage channel 
than the library - it is more accessible and requires 
considerably less effort on the part of the client to obtain 
information. 

The field agent - A third linkage channel is the 
field agent - a person who works within the client system, 
interacts with clients, and, in general, serves as an 'aavance 
man' for an information center. Because he can deal directly 
with the clients at their place of work, the field agent can 
work with them to 'negotiate' their information need, obtain 
feedback from them after they receive their information, and 
later check with them to see if they need additional information. 
The agent-information center combination is by far the most 
active of the linkage channels, and is the one that appears to 
be most effective in meeting the various problems of the linkage 
system. 

3. Linkage Models 

One of the major tasks in developing this training package 
was to develop a series of models for different types of linkage 
organizations. The models, which follow, all assume 1) 
availability of resources, 2) a range of personnel roles, 3) a 
non-profit linkage organization, and 4) a subsidized (either 
federal or state) operation. Variables that differentiate between 
the models include: targets (either individual clients or grouos 
of clients) ; occurance of transactions (either episodic or 
scheduled); delivery of information (either print, other media or 
human resources); and products (either citations or abstracts, 
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primary Information, synthesized or compressed Information, or 
answers to specific questions) • 

Model 1 - A central reference facility (Information center) 
answers Individual requests submitted by mall and via a telephone 
hotline. 

Model 2 - Same as model 1, except, field liaison personnel 
(not paid linkage personnel) are added. 

Model 3 - A central reference facility supporting a field 
agent system. 

Model 4 - A central reference facility 'keeping tabs* on 
client needs through user needs studies and issuing scheduled 
reviews or newsletters to specific client groups. 

Model 5 - Same as model 4, but use multi-media approach, 
Including cable television, etc. 

4. Linkage Roles 

Within these models, there are a number of roles - most of 
which are common to nearly all models. The first four, project 
director, project manager, print resources speclal/st and human 
resources specialist, are common to all five models. The field 
agent. Is used only In model 3, the editor /publications 
specialist In model 4, and the media speclalls": In model 5. 

The roles Include: 

Project Director - responsible for overall operation of the 
system. 

Project Manager - responsible for day-to-day operation. 
Print Resources Specialist - responsible for building, 
maintaining and searching the print knowledge lase maintained 
by the center. 
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Human Resources Specialist <- responsible for identifying and 
maintaining liaison with consultants and subject experts who 
serve as human resources. 

Editor/Publications Specialist - responsible for repackaging 
materials in print. 

Media Specialist <- responsible for repackaging materials in 
forms other than print (e.g. television, films, etc.) 
Field Agent serves as interface between the information 
center and the individual client. 
5. Summary 

1. The linkage system must overcome the problems of 
both the resource ind the client system and serve as an 
Interface between them to facilitate the transfer of 
information. 

2. Problems specific to the linkage system include 
overload and marginality. 

3. Current linkage organizations include libraries. 
Information centers and the information center /field agent 
combination. These organizations are progressively more 
active, that is, the Information center requires less from 
the client than does the library, and the center/field 
agent combination requires the least effort on the part 
the client, hopefully increasing the probability of client 
acceptance. 

4. There are a number of models for the development of a 
linkage institution. The models differ primarily in type 
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of target, occurance of transaction, delivery channel 
products. 

5. There are a number of role positions common to all 
of the models and some that are model specific. 



SESSION NO. 9 
INITIAL CONTACT WITH SCHOOL PERSONNEL— A 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To provide a basic introduction to the field agent's initial task 
of establishing himself in the district to which he is assigned 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should be able to: 

1. Understand the variety of functions to be performed and the 
types of situations that might be encountered 

2. Identify the kinds of interpersonal relationships that mjght 
be developed with administrators and educators within their 
district 

3. Explain some of the considerations involved in gaining initial 
access and acceptance for themselves and their services. 

B. Participants 

Trainers: A moderator and two panel members 
Trainees: Field Agents and Project Managers/Directors 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

The moderator will begin by outlining the session objectives and 
describing the role of the field igent as it relates to this 
session. The two trainers will join the moderator in a discussion 
of the session topic, "Initial Access and Acceptance." 

A question and answer period will be conducted following each of 
the discussion periods. Session attendees will be given the 
opportunity of canmenting and asking questions of the panel 
members. The session will be concluded by a svimmary statement 
^resented by the session moderator. 

D . Duration 



Three hours 
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II. REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Prepciratory Reading 

Introduction to the Educational Field Agent. 

Sieber, Sam D., et al., The Use of Educational Knowledge: An 
Evaluation of the Pilot State Dissemination Program . New York: 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1972 
pp. 71-77. 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

Introduction to the Educational Field Agent. 

Sieber, Sam D., et al., The Use of Educational Knowledge: An 
Evaluation of the Pilot State Dissemination Program . New York: 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1972, 
pp. 71-77. 

C. Aids and Equipment 
None 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

Topic Activity Minutes 

Step 1 Introduction to Session Presentation 10 

Step 2 Initial Access and Acceptance Panel Presentation 105 

and Group Discussion 

Step 3 Session Summary Presentation 5 

IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 
None 

V. CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1 Introduction to Session (10 minutes) 

The purpose of this session is to provide information regarding 
the field agent's initial task of "selling" his services to the 
school personnel in the district where he is located. This 
objective will be given proper attention. But first, let me 
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take a few minutes to comment on the role of a field agent, and 
and some of the different organizational patterns of the school 
districts in which he will serve. 

To the best of my knowledge, no single definitive job description 
has yet been adopted for the field agent. He has been described 
as a "linker," that is, a "personal linkage" be^een individuals 
who wish information and specific resource agencies, an "educa- 
tional field agent," a "change agent," a "coordinator," a 
"translator" of educational objectives, a "mediator," "interpre- 
ter," and "innovator," just to mention a few. Seemingly, the 
field agent is supposed to be "all things to all people." While 
this generalization may be both impractical and impossible, it 
appears that it may also contain more than a germ of truth. 

I do not wish to confuse you further, but let me add one more 
descriptor to those I have already mentioned. For the purposes 
of this session, the field agent is a "salesman" — a salesman who 
has a product he believes in, and a clientele that he understands 
and respects. He is loyal to the organizztion of which he is a 
part, but his primary concern must be for the clients that he 
serves. He does not function within the organizational structure 
of the "home office" as does the Retrieval Specialist. Instead, he 
must learn the organizational and political structure of his 
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district, and identify with the daily as well as long range 
problems of its educators and administrators. His personal concern 
should be that he exhibit a professional level of competency that 
will elicit the confidence and respect of those he serves. 

The concept of a field agent who is attached to an educational 
agency, yet functions in a relatively autonomous manner, is not a 
traditional part of most school district organizational patterns. 
Therefore, the degree of support a field agent can expect within 
the educational agency to which he is assigned may vary. Admin^ 
istrative support may range from nonrecognition of the field agent's 
role in the agencj.es overall plan of operation, to the expectation 
that he can provide the solutions to every agency problem. Admin- 
istrauors may provide little guidance or be overzealous in their 
attempt to monitor the field agent's every action. Agency staff 
members may view the field agent as a personnel threat or as someone 
they can burden with their busy work. In any event, the personal 
ability of the field agent to overcome these extremes, create a 
professional image, and establish himself within the organizational 
channels of the agency to v^ich he is assigned will have an 
important bearing on his future success with school district educators 
and administrators as well as with the administrative and staff person 
nel within his agency. 
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Numerous approaches to the initial problem of gaining access 
and acceptance within the school district have been attempted. 
Briefly stated, it appears that the field agenc must "educate 
the educators" regarding the service he offers. While formal 
meetings and official letters provide the field agent with a 
mass method for reaching educators and administrators in his 
district, small informal group sessions and individual inter- 
views appear to yield better results. 

Within the school district, the field agent must continue to 
"sell" both himself and his service. The value of being 
considered an "outsider," who can objectively assess and serve the 
school district's needs, yet who is looked upon as an "insider," 
who understands and is not critical, must be demonstrated if the 
field agent concept is to become fully accepted. 

Step 2 Panel discussion of Initial /Access and Acceptance (105 minutes) 

The moderator should read or paraphrase the opening statement. 
After that has been accomplished, he is to introduce each of 
the topic areas that the pemel mejnbers are to discuss. Follow- 
ing each panel discussion period, the trainees should be 
encouraged to ask questions or make comments. 

a. Opening Statement 

The reason the field agent has been cast in the role of 

a salesman for this session is that it is believed that 

the accomplishment of all the other field agent descriptors, 

e«g., linker, change agent, innovator, and the like, are 
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dependent upon the field agent's success in first 
selling himself and his service. Furthermore, studies 
conducted regarding the opinions expressed by field 
agents prior to their first job assignment have indicated 
that the task of publicizing the program, and stimulating 
requests, was not thought to be a very difficult one. 
In fact, it has proved to be both challenging and time 
consuming . 

In order that we might communicate a few of the successes 
and failures that other newly assigned field agents have 
experienced in their initial attempts to gain access and 
acceptance in the districts to which they were assigned, 
we vill review several of the case histories reported in 
the Columbia University report. The Use of E ducational 
Knowledge. These case histories provide a certain degree 
of insight into the results of a variety of approaches 
attempted by field agents in the Pilot State Dissemination 
Program. Let me point out that none of the experiences 
were really failures. Each experience did provide some 
help in acquainting the potential clients with the field 
agent and his services. The thing to remember is that 
each form of contact has its limitations. 
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If time permits, there are a few additional questions 
not specifically commented on in the portion of the 
Columbia Stxady that you received in your trainee package 
that we will also as>c our panel members to comment on. 



b. Topic Areas 

From the Columbia Study, six areas seem to be of importance 
within the context of this session's objective. 

[Write these points on the chalkboard.] 

Gaining the Acceptance and Support of yoxir Agency 
and School District Administrators 

Please cc»ranent on the importance of the field 
agent's task of gaining initial acceptance and 
support from his agency and school district 
administrators in terms of the future success of 
his program in the district to which he is 
assigned. 

(2) Large Group Meetings 

What are the strengths and weaknesses of this 
approach? Points you should cover include: 

• The understanding of iiidividxials regarding 
the functions of the program relative to 
their own needs 

• The difficulty of overcoming the formality 
of a large group meeting i also, the usual 
time restrictions 

• The problems associated with a setting where 
there is little two-way ccMnnunication 

• The reluctancy of individuals to relate any of 
their real problems in front of a large group 
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• An assessment of yoiir realistic expectations 
in terms of personal exposure, communication, 
client requests, etc. 

• The advantages associated with getting yourself 
and your service before a large group of people 
in a relatively short time 

/ • Approaches that might be used to improve the 

communication and increase the overall value 
of the large group meeting, e.g., keep the 
presentation simple and to the point, use audio- 
visual aids during the meeting, and have 
descriptive materials available for the attendees 
to take with th^ 

(3) The Small Group 

This approach also has certain advantages and 
disadvantages. Please include the following items 
in your discussion: 

• The level of Pieces s you can expect relative to 
the stimulation of personal group interest in 
your service 

• The effect of a supportive atmosphere in which 
the group begins to think of methods they might 
use to solve a common problem 

• The intragroup communication that takes place 
regarding previous experiences and availability 
of inhouse resources 

• The difficulty of adequately covering a large 
district if the small group approach is your 
primary method of making yourself known 

• An assessm^:.'t of your realistic expectations 
in terms of personal exposure, communication, 
client requests, etc. 

(4) Meetings with Individuals 

This approach is at the opposite end of the spectrum 
in relation to the large group meetings, vniat do 
you think of this method of getting known in your 
district relative to: 



• Generation of client requests? 

• Interperpersonal communication regarding the 
value of your service? 

• Your ability to provide adequate district 
coverage? 

• Your realistic assessment of the use of this 
approach during the initial phase of your 
program? 

(5) Development and Distribution of Written Material 
and Audiovisual Aids 

The use j^f literature and audiovisual aids has obvious 
advantages. Does it also have disadvantages in respect 
to a new field agent's attempt to gain initial access 
and acceptance? Consider the following points: 

• Time and cost of development 

• The expected response of literature recipients 
who are not among the small minority that can 
be classed as "innovators" 

• The danger of developing literature or audio- 
visual aids before adec[uate knowledge of your 
district's needs have been assessed 

• Your realistic assessment of the results you 
would expect from this approach in terms cf 
personal exposure, ccMnmunication, district 
coverage, client requests, etc. 

Prior Familiarity of the Field Agent with Administrators 
and Educators Within His District 

This ssems to be helpful in getting a program started. 
However, this is an either /or situation. Either you 
are known in the district or you are not. If you 
fall into the "not" category, you must do all you can 
to get acquainted with the district and its people as 
soon as possible. Conversely, if you are known, what 
should your approach be with: 
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• Aqency administrators 

• Superintendents 

• Principals 

• Teachers 

The following optional topics may be discussed by the panel 
members and session attendees if time permits. 

(1) The advantages of a field agent functioning within 
an agency that provides him strong support 

(2) The importance of a field agent being placed in an 
agency that has a history of good working relations 
with the local educators 

(3) Definition of the field agent role from the point 
of view of the field agent 

(4) Definition of the field agent role as viewed by 
school district personnel 

(5) The problem of allocation of time and effort in 
terms of field agent and school district priorities 

(6) The differences in approach that are required by 
the field agent located in an urban area versus the 
larger district composed of snail towns and rural 
areas 

(7) Client needs in terms of infornw wional requirements, 
field agent resources, and time restrictions of each 

(8) Problem solviig both i*. terms of crisis situations 
and long-range progr<uns that require group action 

(9) The selection and use of human resources 

(10) Field Agent/Retrieval Specialist communication 
Step 3 Session Summary (5 minutes) 



The session moderator should provide a summary statement based 
upon the material presented and the exchange of comments made 
during the group discussion periods. 



SESSION NO. 10 
ESTABLISHING AND ORGANIZING THE COLLECTION 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. O bjective 

To acquaint trainees with some basic materials that might form the 
core of the Center's collection, with some of the alternatives in 
building the inhouse collection, and with some procedures that 
might be used in handling local and fugitive materials. 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should be able to: 

1. Identify some of the major reference and announcement tools 
in the field of education and describe their scope and 
arrangement 

2. Outline alternative procedures for acquiring, processing 
and maintaining a collection of local and fugitive materials 

3. Describe several kinds of materials that might be included 
in fugitive collection 

4. Identify some criteria that might be used for including 
material in the Center's collections 

B. Participants 

Trainers: An instructor [and an information center staff member] 
Trainees: Retrieval specialists 

C. Sunmiary of Module Activities 

The module begins with a presentation by the instructor on the types 
of materials an information center might have and the ways in which 
the information center's collection might be unique. The instructor 
then introduces some basic tools that might be used by the retrieval 
specialist in working with the collection and in conducting searches. 
The trainees examine the tools individually, recording the important 
features of each. Following this exercise, the instructor presents 
several considerations involved in the maintenance of a fugitive and 
local collection. The module concludes with small group exercises in 
the handling of fugitive documents and a group discussion of exercise 
results. 

D. Duration 



Three hours 
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REQUIRED 24ATE RIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory- Reading 

1. Burke, Arvid J. and Mary A. D ocumentation in Education , 

New York: Teachers College Press, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1967. [Skim for background, especially Parts Two 
and rhree.] 

2. Taylor, Ceiianna I. and Joel H. Magisos. Guide for State 
Voca tional Technical Educati oninf ormc.tion Dissemination 
Systems . Columbus, Ohio: The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 1971. 
[Chapter IV and Appendix 4] 

3. Sherman, C. Neil, et al. The Educational Information Center : 
An Introduction . Los Angeles, Calif.: Tinnon-Brown, Inc., 
1969. [Chapter III, "Acquiring The Center's Collection"] 

4. Woodbury, llarda. A Guide to ciducational Resources . Berkeley, 
Calif.: Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, 1971. 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 
None 

C. Aids and Equipment 

The following reference tools are recommended as a minimum selec- 
tion to be assembled for examination by the trainees in this session. 
(See paragraph IV. SPECIAL COF'^ I DERATIONS, below) The tools 
should be arranged in broad categories as in this list. 

Education Guides: 

Burke, Arvid J. and Mary A. Documentation in Education . 
New York: Teachers College Press, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1967. 

Manheim, Theodore, et al. Sources in Educational Reseairch . 
Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press, 1969, Vol. I. 

Winchell, Constar e M. Guide to Reference Books (8th ed.). 
Chicago, 111.: American Library Association, 1967. 

Woodbury, Marda. A Guide to Educational Resources . Berkeley, 
Calif.: Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, 1971. 
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Basic References: 

Bur OS, Oscar K. The Seventh Mental Measuronents Yearbook . 
F jhland Park, '4. J.: Gryphon Press, 1972. 

Good, Carter V. Dictionary of Education (2nd ed.). New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

Kavtakami, Toyo S., and Lois J. Inskeep. Acronyms in Education 
and the Behavioral Sciences . Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1971. 

Bibliographies and Indexes (Recent issues) : 

Currant Index to Journals in Education (CIJE) . New York: 
COM Information Corporation. 

Education Index . New York: H.W. Wilson. 

Psychological Abstracts . Lancaster, Pa.: American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

Research in Education (RIE) . Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office. 

Trainees will need the Bibliography Forms from their packets. 

For the exercise on the handling of materials for the inhouse 
collection, five or six excunples of fugitive and local materials 
will be needed for every two or three trainees. These should be 
selected to present a number of different handling problems. 
For example: 

• Materials that are of sufficiently general interest 
that they should be included in the ERIC system 

• Materials that are of veiy limited interest or application 

• Materials that are in an area currently receiving much 
attention 

• Materials particularly pertinent to one user group 

• Curriculum or learning "package.'?" 
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SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

l2Ei£ Activity Minutes 

Ste£j. The Center Collection— An Presentation 20 

Introduction 

Ste£j_ Basic Reference Tools Presentation/ 60 

Individual Exercise 

^^^P 3 Acquiring and Maintaining Presentation 20 

th»j Collection 

Ste^ Handling Fugitive and small Group Exercises 60 

Local Materials 

Ste£^ Discussion of Exercise Group Discussion 20 

Results 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The optimal setting for this module is in an educational information 
center, where the Center's entire collection is available and its 
organization and contents are visible. A member of the Center's staff, 
us^ng the Center's collections as illustration, would be valuable in 
substcmtiating the session. 

If it is not possible to conduct the session in a renter, d sample 
collection may be assembled for use in the session. A skeleton 
collection of reference tools is listed in paragraph ii.c. above. In 
addition, an assortment of journals, curriculum cniides, professional 
books, and fugitive materials should be available to illustrate the 
presentations. 

CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Ste£j_ The Center Collection—An Introduction (20 minutes) 



In this session we are concerned with the collection 
of an education infoimation center. Perhaps we should 
say "collection^", since many different types of materi- 
als combine to make up the Center's resources, m 
considering the kinds of materials a Center needs for 
its collection, we might first consider what are some 
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of the ways in which the Center and its collections 
are used. 

Ask trainees to suggest what pur^'^ses might be served by 
the Center's collections. Some uses that might be mentioned 
are the following: 

• Center personnel might look to the Center's collections 
for help in understanding the subject area of a request 
or for guidance in planning an approach. 

• Center personnel might use the Center's collections to 
gain access to other sources. 

• The collections might be used uo supply materials in 
cmswer to information requests. 

The various purposes that must be served obviously play 
a major role *n determining what kinds of materials the 
Center will need for its collections. This session will 
give you an opportunity to become acquainted with some of 
the materials and the ways in which they serve th3 purposes 
we have identified. We will also be concerned with the 
acquisitions of new materials and the decisions involved. 

First, let's oonsider what are the main types of materials 
that will serve the Center's purposes. To give the Center 
personnel the support they need in deciding how to approach 
research problems and in locating information or materials, 
there must be a collection of reference tools. 
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Once we know what a client needs in the way of 
information r we must be able to call upon the 
resources of the Center to provide this infor^ 
mation. So the Center should have access to one 
or more collections of substantive materials. In 
some cases, where the funds are limited, this may 
involve cooperative agreements with other insti^ 
tutions that have the necessary materials. 

If the Center engages in current awareness 
activities such as newsletters or bibliographies, 
there must be a collection of materials that can 
be used by Center personnel to provide up^to-date 
information on special interest areas. This 
might include various periodicals as well as 
topical publications produced by national, state, 
and local organizations* 

The Center may provide the mechanism for storing 
and disseminating locally generated materials 
and materials useful to the state that would not 
otherwise be available. So this material might 
nake up another of the Center's collections. 
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The total scope and size of the Center's collections 
will naturally vary to a large extent, depending on the 
funds that are available not only for the actual purchase 
of materials but also for the staff and facilities needed 
to maintain them. The possibilities range from a Center 
that is strictly a referral service to one that is able 
to fill virtually all kinds of requests from its resources. 

[If the session is being held in a Center, locate the Center 
on this spectrum.] 

Even Centers that are able to provide fu-.l documents in 
response to most requests rarely maintain ard circulate 
materials in book form. It is not practical or even 
desirable for an information center to assume the functions 
already covered by an existing institution such as a 
research library. 

Since the primary emphasis of the information center is on 
providing access to educational information, it may be 
desiredDle to have the capability of providing full docjunents 
that are not readily available elsewhere, while maintain- 
ing only ci basic collection of important books in the field 
of education for reference purposes and -referring r^uests 
for book materials to " search library. 
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Basic Reference Tools (60 minutes) 



Let's turn now to some of the materials we have 
identified as necessary to the Center's collections. 
We'll begin by looking at some of the basic tools 
that the Center's personnel might be using as 
references. 



Reference books fall into two main types — those that 
contain the factual .T.nfonnation sought and those that 
show how and where to find the information. Within 
tiiese two main types, references break down into smaller 
categories such as: dictionaries, encyclopedias, direc- 
tories, handbooks, guides, indexes, bibliographies, and 
so on. 



Show trainees where the reference tools have been assembled 
and indicate the categories into whidi they have been grouped. 
Ask trainees to find their Bibliography Forms in theiz packets 
and explain that they are to be used to record general biblio- 
graphic information about the materials they are about to 
examine. This information may be used in assembling a similar 
collection for their own centers. Tell trainees that they 
have about 60 minutes to examine the materials and. make nota- 
tions on them. If the session is being held in a Center, the 
^ai^ey wish to shorten the time to 45 minutes and use the 
remaining time to show trainees the other Center references in 
situ, providing a brief description of some of the more 
important ones. 
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Step 3 Acquiring and Maintaining the Collection (20 minutes) 

Now that we have seen some of the materials that 
comprise the basic collection of any Center, let's move 
on to an area of much greater flexibility airong 
centers — that is, the collections used by the Center to 
supply materials in answer to information requests. 

What kinds of materials might these collections include? 
As we've already noted, the variety and size of the 
collections ire dependent on the funds, personnel and 
facilities the Center has to maintain them. However, 
the main types of collections that might exist in a 
Center are: 

• ERIC — the ccxnplete Educational Resources infor- 
mation Center document collection on microfiche 
and various ERIC clearinghouse publications. 

• Periodicals—this might range from a basic col- 
lection of educational journals, magazines and 
newsletters to a cOTiplete collection of the 
periodicals indexed by CIJE and Education Index. 
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• Fugitive literature file — this collection might 
contain a number of different kinds of materials. 
For example, locadly generated curriculum mater- 
ials, program packages, or unpublished research 
reports • 

• Vertical files—this might also be called a 
pamphlet file or an infonnacion file. The cx>llec- 
tion might consist of misccllan ous materials such 
as bibliographies, articles papers, pamphlets, etc., 
that do not fit easily elsewhere, arranged by broad 
subject areas. 

We will be introduced to ERIC, the national educational 
information system and will be working witn i; exten- 
sively in later sessions. ERIC will serve c»s one of the 
Center's major resources, to be supplemented oy the 
other collections. 

The periodicals collection might be ufied either for 
reference by the Center personnel or -jo answer infor- 
mation requests. If the Center does not havr the 
facilities for an extensive collection of periodicals, 
it hM the options '^f referring xui^ 'Client to a 
library to locate tl\e materials himself or arranging 
with a library near the Center for the use of their 
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materials. Uncopyrighted materials can be reproduced 
and sent to clients. But materials covered by copy- 
right must be handled differently. Either arrangements 
must be made to ipnd the materials to the client, or 
the client should be provided with the citation and 
referred to a library. Since periodicals are accessible 
through CIJE and Education index, they do not require 
classification or indexing by the Center. 

The stablishment of a fugitive collection should be 
done with an en^hasis on materials generated within or 
of special interest to user groups within the state. 
Some preliminary decisions should be made on Uie cri- 
teria for selecting mat^^-ials for the collection. For 
example, a Center may wish to limit itself, at least 
initially, in the scope and kindri of materials it 
acquires. 

The Center may acquire its fugitive collection in a 
number of ways. Some materials may be submitted by 
their developers so that they may receive wider expo- 
sure. Others might be included as particular types 
of documents that the Center wishes to retain (for 
example, masters theses), still others might be 
solicited or ordered by title* Of course, gift 
materials should be emphasized. 
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When the material is in h€Uid, it should be checked 
against the ERIC system to determine whether or not 
it is in the system. If it is, further processing 
is unnecessary cuid the hard copy may be retained or 
not. (If the space permits, some Centers prefer to 
retain hard copies for use in the production of addi- 
tional hard copies.) If the material is not in the 
ERIC system, it should be decided whether it is of 
sufficiently general interest to submit to Central 
ERIC. 

Materials may also be received that are not appro- 
priate to the Center's collections, either because 
they are beyond the predetermined scope or because 
they are very limited in length or breadth of appli- 
cation. These iterials should not be retained. 

[Here the instructor may wish to discuss some of the 
selection criteria used by various Centers.] 

In the tour of the Center, we saw some of the steps 
in the acquisitions process. Let's look at those 
steps a little more closely now as we consider the 
kinds of decisions you will be making in establish- 
ing your center's procedures. 

I have already mentioned that some mater^.als are 
received without being specifically solicited. 
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These types of materials should be checked ^ sely 
for their appropriateness to the Center. However, 
many materials that may be useful additions to the 
Center will have to be ordered. 

[Discuss with trainees some of the procedures for 
ordering materials that they observed in the tour 
of the Center.] 

Each Center will have to develop its own procedures for 
ordering, in keeping with the requisitioning process 
required by the state. However, the basic steps are: 

(1) Check for duplication in collection indexes and 
other files 

(2) Complete a purchase order or requisition form 

(3) Send order to publisher or source with appro- 
priate letter (directly or through channels) 

(4) Fil« copy (or copies) of order slip in order file 

Once the materials that were ordered have been received 
and unsolicited materials have been accepted, they are 
ready for processing. The main function of the process- 
ing is the assignment of a unique identification to each 
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document. This identification allows fo.- retrieval 
through printed index systems, manual caurd systems, 
pxinched card systems, or computer systems. 

When we speak of processing materials, we are speaking 
of local materials that are not in other systems. Even 
fairly simple processing is too time-consuming and 
expensive to duplicate processing already performed 
elsewhere. Therefore, existing indexing or cataloging 
should be used whenever it is available. For example. 
Library of Congress catalog cards should be ordered 
for items in the book collection. 

Local materials may be processed by any one of a 
number of manual systems. Three types of systems are 
described briefly in the Guide for State Vocational - 
Technical Education Information Dissemination Systems 
by Taylor and Magisos. (Refer to the suggested 
readings.] Catalog card, snapform, and keyword card 
are the three systems described. 

(Describe the system used by the Center in which the 
session is held. If the session is lot held in a 
Center, describe the system used by the Oklahoma 
Center as documented in Taylor and Magisos, Appendix 4.] 

The physical processing of materials caii also take many 
forms. The possibilities range from simply adding the 
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identification number and property marks to the docu- 
ment to reproducing it in hard copy or microfiche. 



Step 4 Handling Fugitive and Local Materials (60 minutes) 



Consider .^bie judgment is required in deciding 
on the proper disposition of materials thit 
come into ths Center. The purpose of this 
exercise is lo acquaint you with some examples 
of fugitive and local materials and give you 
some practice in deciding how they should be 
handled. 



Divide the trainees into teams of two or three • Dis- 
tribute five or six sample fugitive materials to each 
team. 

Ask trainees to examine the materials and, given the 
assumption that none of the materials is currently 
included in the Center's collections, decide how each 
of them should be handled. Review some of the possi- 
bilities and write on the chalkboard: 

• Submit to Central ERIC 

• Retain in the fugitive file 

• Retain in the vertical file 

• Do not retain 

Ask trainees to record their decifiicn and tell them that 
they have about 60 minutes for this exercise. 
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Step 5 Discussion of Exercise Results (20 minutes) 

Reconvene trainees for a group discussion of the exercise. 
Ask each teaifl to explain any difficulties they had in 
deciding how to handle material and discuss these diffi- 
culties. In addition, the following questions may be used 
to stimulate discussion: 

(1) What criteria did you use to decide whether or noc 
document should be retained? 

(2) What criteria did you use to decide whether or not a 
document should be sent to Central ERIC? 

(3) How would you suggest disseminating various fugitive 
materials, in addition to use in answering information 
requests? 
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SESSION NO* 11 
INITIAL CONTACTS WITH SCHOOL PERSONNEL~B 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To emphasize the importance of the field agent's task of explaining 
his role and related project activities to the various administra- 
tors and educators with whom he works and serves. Also, to provide 
the trainees with the opportunity of participating in one or more 
role-playing exercises designed to demonstrate the similarities 
and differences in client attitude they may encounter in their ini- 
tial contacts with different users/user groups. 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should be able tp: 

1. Prepare for presenting their role and services in making 
initial contacts with different user groups 

2. Explain the need for sensitivity to the differences among 
users — and user groups — that will, in turn, affect the 
approach they use 

3. Recognize the basic similarities that exist in interactions 
with individuals in all types of positions 

B. Participants 

Trainers: A session moderator and one or more of the panel members 
who participated in Session No. 9 

Trainees: Field agent 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

Following a brief introduction by the session moderator regarding 
the purpose of the module, trainees will participate in a series 
of five role-playing exercises. The five role-playing exercises 
to be demonstrated and discussed during this session will simu- 
late interviews between field agent and: 

• Agency administrator 

• Agency staff member 

• School district superintendent 

• School district principal 



• School teacher 
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The purpose of the role-playing exercises is to develop a point 
of departure for the discussion periods that follow each of the 
exercises. The enactment of these situations will provide all 
attendees with some insight regarding the effectiveness of 
different approaches and the kinds of statements and responses 
that might result within a given situational context. For each 
exercise, a trainer will: 

1. Introduce the trainees who are to participate in the role- 
playing exercise, and get them started by either reading or 
paraphrasing the "set the stage" information 

2. Observe the trainees and make comments if necessary to re- 
direct the discussion or keep it moving 

3. Be prepared to critique and/or discuss the exercises in 
terms of the major points made by each participant 

After all five exercises have been completed, the session moderator 
will summarize the overall results of the role-playing exercises 
and discussion periods. 

D. Duration 

Three hours 

REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trciiner Preparatory Reading 
None 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

The "set the stage" scripts for each of the five role-playing 
exercises 

SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 



Topic 



Activity 



Minutes 



Step 1 Introduction to Session 



Presentation 



Step 2 "Set the Stage for Field 

Agent/Agency Administrator 
Role-Playing Exercise 



Presentation 



3 



Step 3 Conduct of the Field Agent/ 
Agency Administrator Role- 
Playing Exercise 



Role-Playing 



5 



Topic 



Activity 



Step 4 Discussion of Exercise 
Observations 

Step 5 Set the Stage for Field Agent/ 
Staff Member Role-Playing 
Exericse 

Step 6 Conduct of the Field Agent/ 
Staff Member Role-Playing 
Exercise 

Step 7 Discussion of Exercise 
Observations 

Step 8 Set the Stage for Field Agent/ 
School District Superintendent 
Role-Playing Exercise 

Step 9 Field Agent/School District 
Superintendent Role-Playing 
Exercise 

Step 10 Discussion of Exercise 
Observations 

Step 11 Set the Stage for Field Agent/ 
School District Principal Role- 
Playing Exercise 

Step 12 Field Agent/School District 
Principal Role-Playing Exer- 
cise 

Step 13 Discussion of Exercise 
Observations 

Step 14 Set the Stage for Field Agent/ 
School Teacher Role-Playing 
Exercise 



Step 15 
Step 16 
Step 17 Session Summary 



Field Agent/ School Teacher 
Role-Playing Exercise 

Discussion of Exercise 
Observations 



Group Discussion 
Presentation 

Role-Playing 

Group Discussion 
Presentation 

Role-Playing 

Group Discussion 
Presentation 

Role-Playing 

Group Discussion 
Presentation 

Role-Playing 
Group Discussion 
Presentation 
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IV- SP.^IAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The role-playing portion of this session need not be restricted to 
trainees. The session moderator may use any combination of trainers/ 
trainees he believes will best meet the objectives of this session. 
If more than one trainer is available, the session moderator may 
elect to have two trainers conduct the first role-playing exercise. 
Another option would be to use the trainee ia-the role of the field 
agent and the trainer as the agency staff member, school, district 
principal, etc. However, no matter what direction the role^playing 
takes, you should help the trainees see what the action would do for 
or to them and their program. Be ready to provide guidance so that 
they can see the necessity of being confident but not arrogant, 
willing to listen to leadership but keeping some autonomy of opera- 
tion so that individual needs can be met. 

V. CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1 Introduction to Session (5 minutes) 

The object of this session is to demonstrate the concepts 

discussed by the panel members during Session No. 9, 

"Initial Contacts with School Personnel«-A, " that relate 

to the field agent's task of explaining his role and 

project activities to the various administrators and 

educators with whom he works and serves. 



Session No. 9 emphasized the importance of the field agent's 
task of selling himself and his service by creating an image 
of professional competency — the outsider with valuable 
resources, but the insider in terms of understanding the 
people and problems within both his intermediate agency and 
school district. 
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The five role-playing exercises to be demonstrated and 
discussed during this session will simulate interviews 
between field agent and: 

• Agency administrator ^ 

• Agency staff member 

• School district superintendent 

• School district principal 

• School teacher 

Set the stage for Field Agent/Agency Administrator Role-Playing 
Exercise (3 minutes) 

This exercise places the new field agent in a position that 
could develop into a direct role-conflict situation. The 
field agent should attempt to avoid any direct confrontation 
with his new supervisor, yet he must project himself as a 
competent professional. This will require the field agent to 
walk a fine line between appearing too inflexible or over- 
confident and too passive or indecisive. One approach the 
field agent might use i^ould be to express his gratitude for 
the personal interest the agency administrator was taking 
in the program. This then could be followed with soffe 
specific evidence of the field agent's activity during his 
first three weeks. An example of this might be a draft 
of a six-month plan that indicates a general awareness of 
the organizational stracture of the administrator's agency 
as well af the local sc:iool districts. This plan could 
include (I) several approaches to the field agent's 
task of Tnaking initial contacts with the local educator and 
(2) suggestions for various methods he might employ to 
ensure that his time was well scheduled, and that an 
adequate set of records would be maintained to assess the 
effectiveness and efficiency of his operation. By doing 
his homework and anticipating the agency eidministrator ' s 
suggestions, he has demonstrated his initiative and 
professional approach. He also has avoided being caught 
in a situation where he would be forced to operate without 
the very thing he is purporting to provide through his service 
i.e., information . 
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The £ield agent reports to his agency during the absence of its 
chief administrator, who is on vacation. The assistant to the 
chief administrator advises the field agent to set up his office 
and then go ahead and get acquainted with district personnel* 
Three weeks later, the agency chief administrator retxirns from 
vacation and immediately requests a meeting with the field 
agent. The stated purpose of the meeting is to discuss the 
results of the field agent's initial contacts with district 
school personnel. However, the chief administrator quickly 
moves to the subject of setting up guidelines for the field 
agent's future mode of operation within the agency. The 
guidelines include items such as who the field agent should 
not contact, written reports regarding his discussion with 
clients, and s<xtie rather firm suggestions as to how he should 
go about making his initial presence known within the district. 
The agency chief administrator begins the conversation by 
greeting the field agent as he enters his office. 

Step 3 Conduct of the Field Agent/Agency Administrator Role-Playing 
Exercise (5 minutes) 

Step 4 Discussion of Exercise Observations (25 minutes) 

The trainer should emphasize the portion of the role-playing 
exercise related to the chief administrator's attenqpt to 
establish agency guidelines for the field agent and discuss 
the reaction of the field agent to the chief administrator's 
"suggestions." 
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Did the field agent: 

• Avoid direct role conflict with the agency administrator 
without appearing too passive emd indecisive? 

• Indicate he had anticipated any of the agency adminis- 
trator's ''suggestions" and prepared himself in terms of 
logical alternatives or documented plans/schedules 
regarding his approach to gaining access and acceptance 
within the district? 

• Create a feeling of confidence in his professional 
competency by exhibiting a reasonable awareness of the 
orgamizat-ional and political structure of the agency 
and school district? 

Step 5 Set the Stage for Field Agent/Agency Staff Member Role-Playing 
Exercise (3 minutes) 

This exercise is intended to stress the new field agent 
who might encounter an individual within his agency that 
could make it difficult for him to function effectively 
in his new position. The staff member is obviously 
concerned eibout his future as a consultant to the school 
districts served by the agency. He also realizes the 
new fie^d agent is probably better qualified and has 
more information resources than he does. His intentions 
are to make it very clear that he considers the new 
field agent to be his assistant or "helper." The field 
agent realizes that the staff members 's concept of their 
working relationship is completely unfounded and in direct 
conflict with the agency administrator's plan. 

The field agent is asked to share an office with an agency 

staff member who has been serving as a consultant to 

district school personnel in £uidition to his regular 

agency duties. While the staff member complains about 

the excessive time that the consultant role duties have 

taken away from his regular job, he also is somewhat 

hesitant about someone else taking over the portion of 

his job that has afforded him a certain degree of status 
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and prestige. The staff member begins the conversation 

by telling the field agent that he is very pleased to 

have someone in the agency vho can help him with his 

consulting duties. 

Steg^ Conduct of the Field Agent/Agency staff Member Role-Playing 
Exercise (5 minutes) 

Step 7 Discussion of Exercise Observations (25 minutes) 

The trainer should enqphasize the portion of the demonstration 
related to the staff member's fear that the field agent wiU 
take over his consulting role within the school district. 
He should also generalize on other areas of interpersonal 
relationship with agency staff members that might occur 
and discuss ways of avoiding or assuaging them. 

Did the field agent: 

• Qnphasize the importance of the consulting service 
the staff member was providing? 

• Appear reasonably understanding of the staff member coti- 
plaints by offering his support in a non-threatening way? 

• Become defensive regarding his "professional status" 
and strike back when the staff member cast him in a 
supporting role? 

S^^P Q Set the Stage for Field Agent/School District Superintendent 
Role-Playing Exercise (3 minutes) 

This exercise portrays a situation in which the agency to 
which the field agent has been assigned does not have a 
good working relationship with one of its district 
superintendents. The field agent is faced with the task 
of selling himself and his services without becoming 
embroiled in a political controversy that has been going 
on for several years. At this point in time, the field 
agent does not really know whether his agency is at 
tault or if this particular superintendent is just 
difficult to deal with. A third possibility, of course, 
might be that the entire situation is just a matter of 
poor comn'anication. Whatever the cause, the field agent 
must convince the superintendent that he has a service 
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that is worth considering, and that he as an individual 
is sincerely interested in being of assistance. 

The school district superintendent has devoted considerable 

tine and effort in establishing himself as a buffer between 

what he considers to be the "red tape operation- of the 

field agent's agency and his school district. The field 

agent is faced with the problem of selling himself and 

his services to the superintendent without getting 

involved in the political struggle between his agency and 

the superintendent. The superintendent speaks first. 

Step 9 Conduct the Field Agent/School District Superintendent 
Role-Playing Exercise (5 minutes) 

S^^P ^0 Discussion of Exercise Observations (25 minutes) 

The trainer should make special note of the field agent's 
success in allaying the fears of the superintendent by 
defining his role as a field agent, and offering to 
demonstrate his service. 

Did the field agent: 

• Listen to the criticisms of the superintendent before he 
attempted to present himself and his service in terms 

of the superintendent's goals for his district? 

e Attempt, in a subtle way, to draw out the superintendent 
so that he would reveal one or more of his high priority 
goals? 

• Succeed in establishing the nature of his d\ial role, i.e., 
his need to maintain the good will and support of both 
his agency and the superintendent if he is to perform 
effectively within the school district? 

• Leave the superintendent with the belief that "at last 
I've found someone in that agency that understands my 
problems and will work with me to attain my goals"? 
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Ste2_ll Set the stage for Field Agent/School District Principal 
Role-Playing Exercise (3 minutes) 

The field agent in this exercise has gained the half- 
hearted support of the high school principal. Even 
though the school district has sanctioned the field 
agent's activity, the principal still considers him to 
be an outsider and is considering the possibility of 
restricting the field agent's freedom of movement 
within his school. The field agent needs to demonstrate 
both his service and professional integrity to the 
principal. The types of restriction the principal 
might impose include: 

• Advising him when he is in the building 

• Reporting on the information requests made by 
each of the teachers 

• Providing his secretary with a monthly schedule 
of all teacher interviews 

• A general suggestion that he not spend too much 
time in the building, talking informally with 
teachers. "If they have a need for your service, 
they'll let you know." 

The field agent .s meeting with a high school principal 
who is not sure of the field agent's role in the school 
district. The principal, because of his lack of informa- 
tion regarding the role of the field agent and the 
potential value of the field agent's service, is thinking 
about setting up some rather complicated and time-consuming 
restrictions related to the field agent's freedom of access 
within his school. The field agent is attempting to inform 
the principal regarding his role and is hopeful the res- 
triction* the principal has been alluding to will not be 
formally imposed. The field agent speaks first. 
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step 12 Conduct of the Field Agent/School District Principal 
Role-Playing Exercise (5 minutes) 

Step 13 Discussion of Exercise Observations (25 minutes) 

The trainer should comment on the technique used by the 
field agent to persuade the principal not to impose any 
unwarranted restrictions on the field agent's access 
within the school. Session attendees should discuss 
the trainer's observations. 

Did the field agent: 

• Explain his role and the potential value of his 
service? 

• Reject the restrictions the principal was alluding 
to, or did he attanpt to work around them with the 
intent of gaining the confidence of the principal 
by demonstrating his value over a period of time? 

• Succeed in presenting himself as a professional 
who was sincerely interested in being of service 
to the principal and his teaching staff? 

Step 14 Set the Stage for Field Agent/School Teacher Role-Playing 
Exercise (3 minutes) 

This exercise is int^ended to point out a potential 
conflict situation ^>etween two individuals within a 
local school. The field agent has become a part of 
this conflict only because he has provided resources 
to one of parties involved. 

The field agent is meeting with a junior high school 
student counselor who is upset because a teacher in his 
school, who never refers any of his students to the 
counselor, has been provided a rather extensive paclcage 
on the "counseling of junior high age students." The 
field agent, sensing the personal threat the counselor 
feels regarding the teacher's interest in student 
counseling, speaks first. 
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Step 15 Conduct of the Field Agent/School Teacher Role-Playing 
Exercise (5 minutes) 

Step 16 Discussion of Role-Playing Exercise • utes) 

The trainer should discuss the apt- i used by the field 
agent to allay the fears of the student counselor. Session 
attendees should comment* 

Did the field agent: 

• Listen to the complaints of the counselor? 

• Attempt to smooth over the incident without mini- 
mizing the seriousness of the situation from the 
viewpoint of the counselor? 

• Comment on the good reports he had received from 
other teachers regaurding the effectiveness of 
the counselor's progrcun? 

• Suggest that he meet with the teacher and the 
counselor to review the contents af the teacher's 
resource package and perhaps reestablish some 
form of communication between them? 

Step 17 Session Summary 

The session moderator should summarize the overall results 
of the role-playing exercises and discussion periods. In 
addition, he should provide the trainees with a few basic 
thoughts that will enable them to understand the similar- 
ities that exist in interacting with people ac different 
levels of authority, even though there may be a difference 
in approach or situational context. For example: 

• In each of the role-playing exercises, the client -exhibited 
an aversion to change (The field agent should not 
project himself as a "change agent"; however, he must 
always keep change in mind. The change may be just 

a willingness to consider new information before 
making a decision. 

• In each case the field agent was seen as a threat 
to the status c[uo. 

• None of the administrators or educators had any real 
understanding of the field agent's professional role 
or personal intentions. 
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• In all of these situations, lack of knowldege 
created fear. 



SESSION NO. 12 
NON-ERIC SEARCH STRATEGY AND RETRIEVAL 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Obj ective 

To introduce trainees to the use of the Center's resources in 
answering information requests and the management of records for 
in-process and completed searches. 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should be able to: 

1. Describe some of the considerations in selecting resources 
to answer an information request and outline an approach to 
filling the request 

2. Plan a search of non-ERiC resources 

3. Develop a form for recording search activities and maintaining 
search records 

4. Explain the role of previous searches in the development of a 
search strategy 

B. Participants 

Trainers: An instructor land an information center retrieval 
specialist] 

Trainees: Retrieval ^^ecialists 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

Following a brief introduction to the module, the instructor pre- 
sents some of the decisions and actions involved in planning a 
search. The trainees then practice developing search strategies 
involving one or more non-ERIC resources and share their decisions 
in a group dis-ussioi: of the exercise. Next, the trainees parti- 
cipate in an exercise using indexes and other tools to retrieve 
non-ERIC materials. Finally, the trainees examine some sample 
search forms and discuss their use. 

D. Duration 



Three hours 
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REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 

1. Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development* 
The Educational Information Consultant (EIC) : skills in 
D isseminating Educational Information . Berkeley, Calif,: 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
1972. [Retrieval Module, Elements 3 and 4 of Trainer's 
Manual and "Explanation of the Search Procedure Form".] 

2. Sherman, C. Neil et al. The Educational Information Center : 
A n Introduction . Los Angeles, Calif.: Tinnon-Brown, inc., 
1969. [Chapter V "The Center's Services"] 

3. Sieber, Sam D. e^: al. The Use of Educational Knowledge . 
E-pluation of the Pilot state Dissemination Program: Final 
Report. New York: Bureau of Applied Research, Columbia 
University, 1972. [Part III "The Information Retrieval Process 

4. Weisman, Herman M. Information Systems, Services, and Centers . 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1972. [Chapter 5 "Docu- 
mentation Practices— Classification and Indexing for Storage 
and Retrieval" and Chapter 6 "Dociimentation Practices— Informa- 
tion Services"] 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

1. Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development. 
The Educational Information Consultant (EIC) : Skills in 
Dis seminating Educational Information . Berkeley, Calif.: 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
1972. ["The Search Strategy"] 

C. Aids and Equipmen t 

1. Information Center reference collection (or sample collection 
listed in Module 10, Section II. C.) 

2. Resource "Shopping Lists" 

3. Request Forms 

4. Search Records 

5. Problems in Search Strategy 

6. Exercises in Non-ERIC Retrieval 
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III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 



Topic 

Step 1 Using the Center's Resources to 
Answer Requests 

Step 2 Developing Search Strategies 



Step 3 Gro ^ Discussion of Exercises 
S tep 4 Retrieving non-ERIC Materials 



Activity 
Presentation 



Small Group 
Exercises 

Discussion 

Small Group 
Exercises 



Minutes 



20 



60 

20 
60 



Step 5 Search Forms and Records 



Discussion 



20 



IV, SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 



As with Session No. 10, this session should be held in an information 
center. If no center is available for the session, the sample 
collection listed in Session No. 10, Section II. C. may be used. 

If the session is held in an information center, it is desirable that 
a retrieval specialist from the Center's staff be available to assist 
in the use of the Center's reference collection. 



V. CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 



Step 1 Using the Center's Resources to Answer Requests (15 minutes) 

We have considered what the components of an educational infor- 
mation center might be and the purposes the Center's collection 
might serve. In this session we'll be looking at how the 
collections might be used in filling information requests and 
how the search request might be approached. 
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Let us first think about what we mean when we speak of an 
information request. Clients will be calling upon the Center 
for help in any number of different pursuits. The type of 
request is one of the most important factors in deciding on 
the appropriate approach in fulfilling it* 
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Harold Borko (quoted in Herman Weisman's Information Systems, 
Services, and Centers ) identifies five types of requests: 
[Write these points on a chalkboard.] 

(1) Request for a specific document. 

(2) Request for information by subject. Generally, the user 
wants relevant documents, but not necessarily all relevant 
documents, and he wants them in a reasonable period of 
time. 

(3) Requests for exhaustive search. The user needs all of 
the literature published on that particular subject. 

(4) Browsing. The user wants to "wander" through the litera- 
ture to find whatever stimulation or interest the 
documents may hold for him. 

(5) Current awareness. Users need to keep abreast of the 
developments in their field (s) of interest. 

Weisman adds to these a sixth: 

(6) Request for an answer to a specific question. The answer 
might be a single data point or a substantive and 
substantial chunk of infomation. 

Included in the request may be some other clues that help 
determine how to approach the problem. For example, the client 
who asks for information on "how-to-do" something is indicating 
material with a particular kind of approach. 
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Another way of looking at types of requests is in terms of the 
type and level of effort that is implied in the retrieval 
process. Weisman categorizes them in ascending order of 
difficulty: 

[Write these points on a chalkboard.] 

(1) Requests for available "off-the-shelf" data, information 
or docximents. 

(2) Questions that can be answered "off the top of the head" 
by the assigned specialist. 

(3) Requests for readily available data and information that 
require simple duplication. 

(4) Requests for data or bibliographic references available 
via routine manual or computer processing. 

(5) Requests for data, information, or specialized retrospec- 
tive bibliographical references requiring a moderate 
degree of definition and/or processing. 

(6) Requests requiring correlation of information from various 
documents in the file to develop an appropriate and 
valid response. 

(7) Requests for counseling and guidance on spcciiic problems 
within the mission of the system. Specialists should not 
be expected to solve a user's problem but to provide refer- 
ence sources, documents, or information that might help 
the user solve his own problem. 
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(8) Complex requests requiring a great degree of definition 
and/or complex or special processing. Definition m 
some instances may require days or weeks of effort on the 
part of the specialist and tiany interchanges with the 
requester. Information and data from the system's files 
may need to be correlated with data furnished by the re- 
quester or from other sources. 

With the exception of requests for specific documents or 
answers to specific questions, most requests require a combina- 
tion of methods and tools to b- answered fully. 

In your reading of The Search Strategy, you were introduced to 
the ''Bibliographic Chain" (in the Information Search Procedure 
Chart) as a graphic representation of the progression cf in- 
formation from its conception to its final disposition or re- 
placement. This "Bibliographic Chain" is a useful tool for 
plotting methods and tools we may need to employ, since it 
summarizes the alternatives that should be considered. 

Your primary decision at this point is what type of resource 
will probably supply the bulk of information needed to fill a 
request. In some cases, the request will require a combination 
of two or more sources in roughly equal amounts. In any case, 
you need to consider your primary approach. 
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In deciding which resources to use in your approach, you should 
consider what functions each resource ser'/es, as suggested by 
the EIC materials cited in your bibliography. This means con- 
sidering which resources: 
[Write these points on chalkboard.] 

• Supply relevant background readings 

• Index periodicals 

• Help locate current bibliographies 

• Lead to reviews of recent books 

• Help locate individuals, institutions, and/or associations 
working in your field of interest 

• Help in selecting appropriate media material 

• Supply relevant criteria for evaluating alternative 
solutions 

A good way to be sure you don't neglect any of the resources 
available to you is to use a shopping list of all the resources 
in the Center or accessible to it through cooperative agree- 
ments. Two examples of such shopping lists are included in 
your packets. [Ask trainees ':o find these displays.] ^ou 
will notice that the groupings in the second form closely 
follow the scurces shown in the Bibliographic Chain. 

As your experience increases and you become motG^ familiar with 
your resources, you will probeibly find that you need to refer 
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to your shopping list less and less often in planning your 

approach. However, with regular updating to reflect changes 

in available resources, it will remain a valuable checklist. 

Step 2 Developing Search Strategies (45 minutes) 

Divide trainees into teams of two or three and distribute the 
Problems in Search Strategy to each team. Instruct the teams 
to read throxagh each problem carefully, discuss the possible 
approaches, using the two "shopping lists" as references, aiid 
record their approaches in the space provided. Explain that 
the purpose of the exercises is to provide some practice in 
choosing an approach rather than a specific source. There- 
fore, trainees should not be concerned if they are unfamiliar 
with some of the items on the shopping lists. 

Step 3 Group Discussion of Exercises (15 minutes) 

Reconvene the trainees to discuss the decisions they made in 
determining the appropriate search approaches for each of the 
exercises. 

Step 4 Retrieving Non-ERIC Materials (30 minutes) 

Now that we've determined the kinds of resources that are 
likely to yield the information we need, the next step is 
to consult these resources to see if they do, in fact, fill 
the request. Consulting these resources will also tell us 
whether or not they should be supplemented with additional 
resources. 



The next exercises are designed to give you some practice 
in using reference or location tools in locating materials. 
We will not be working with RIE or CUE in these exercises, 
because they will be covered separately in later sessions. 



Divide trainees into new teams of two or three and distribute 
Exercises in Non-ERIC Retrieval to each team. Indicate the 
location of the reference tools. 
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^^^P 5 Search Forms and Records (15 minutes) 

We have already worked a little with the resource checklist 
or "shopping list" as a tool in planning the search approach. 
Before we conclude this session, we should consider two other 
kinds of forms that are associated with the Center's re- 
trieval function. They are the search request form and the 
forms used for search records. 

With the search request form, we have a checklist of basic 
information needed to process an individual search. In addi- 
tion, the form serves to provide a history of the request, 
including background information on the client. 

The search records summarize search activities and can be 
used to show trends in user types, subject areas of requests, 
and so forth. These search records are also necessary to the 
reporting of search activities. The data derived from search 
records will provide input to planning Center's priorities. 

Let's start with the search request forms. Included in your 
packets are examples of request forms used by various Centers. 



Ask trainees to find these displays in their packets. Instruct 
trainees to examine the sample forms for two of three minutes, 
then lead a discussion of the main types of information covered 
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by the various forms. The following points may be considered 
in the discussion: 

• What kinds of information seem necessary for the Center's 
records? 

• What kinds of information would be helpful for planning 
and conducting a search? How? 

• How might these forms prove useful in future searches? 

• What are some of the ways in which the search request forms 
might be organized? 

Now let's look at some of the forms used to maintain records 

of search activities, included in your packets are examples 

of the types of forms used by Centers for their record keeping. 



Ask trainees to find these displays in their packets. Allow 
them two or three minutes to examine the forms and then lead 
a discussion of them covering the following points: 

• What are some of the kinds of information that it may be 
useful to record? 

• What are some of the ways in which search records might be 
used (e.g., reporting, planning purchases, detecting areas 
of high or low usage)? 

• What are some of the dimensions that are needed for reporting 
purposes? 

Briefly siammarize the major areas covered in the session and 
point ahead to the modules on ERIC retrieval and packaging of 
materials. 



SESSION NO. 13 
ESTABLISHING AND MAINTAINING A FIELD OFFICE 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To provide the trainee with practical information that will assist 
him in his task of establishing a field office within the district 
to which he is assigned. 

Upon completion of this session, trainees should have a basic 
understanding of the more important aspects of the following five 
tasks that pertain to 'he setting up of a field office: 

1. Allocation of office space 

2. Obtaining and using secretarial support 

3. Scheduling interviews 

4. Setting up files 

5. Identifying materials for a local collection 

B. Parti cipamts 

Trainers: A moderator and two experienced field agents 
Trainees : Field agents 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

Following a brief explanation by the moderator regarding the pur- 
pose of this module, the moderator and the two field agents will 
conduct a group discussion of each of the five topics that were 
selected for this session. The session will conclude with a 
summary review by the moderator. 

D. Duration 
One hour 

REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 

Sunmairy Outline - Session No. 13, "Establishing and Maintaining a 
Field Office" 
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B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 



III. 



IV. 



V. 



Summary Outline - Session No. 13, "Establishing euid Maintaining a 
Field Office" 



C. Aids and Equipment 
None 

SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 
Topic 

Step 1 Session Introduction 



Step 2 Allocation of Office Space 

Step 3 Obtaining cuid Using 
Secretarial Support 

Step 4 Scheduling Interviews 

Step 5 Setting up Files 

Step 6 Identifying Materials for 
a Local Collection 



Activity Minutes 

Presentation 2 

Group Discussion 10 

Group Discussion 15 

Group Discussion 10 

Group Discussion 10 

Group Discussion 10 

Presentation 3 



Step 7 Session ouimnary 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

This session should not be scheduled until the trainees have had time 
to read the Summary Outline that is included in their trainee package. 
The session fojnnat is primarily an open discussion of the five areas 
selected as being important to the new field agent who is faced with 
the task o^ setting up his field office operation. Formal presenta- 
tions should be avoided. The session moderator should encourage the 
trainees to ask questions £tnd discuss different points of view with the 
experienced field agents who are serving as the session trainers. 

C(M«DUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1 Session Introduction (2 minutes) 

The purpose of this session is to provide you with the oppor- 
ttinity of discussing with our panel of experienced field agents 



a series of five topics that will assist you in the establishment 
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of a field-based operation. This session has been included 
in your training program because field office management 
frequently differs from that of a normal home office. 

Each of our panel members will respond to your questions from 
his particular point of view. It is expected that some dif- 
ferences of opinion will, emerge. The reason for this is 
that different individuals very often adopt different ap- 
proaches to solve the same problem. Also^ our field agents 
have served in different locaticns that of necessity dictated 
diverse solutions. 

The five topics to be discussed are: 

• Allocation of office space 

• Obtaining and using secretarial support 

• Scheduling interviews 

• Setting up files 

• Identifying materials for a local collection 
Step 2 Allocation of Office Space (10 minutes) 

This topic should be discussed in terms of: 

• Office location 

• Need for access to meeting rooms for groups 

• Ba£>ic office furniture and equipment 

• Storage space 
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^^^P 3 Obtaining and Using Secretarial Support (15 minutes) 

This topic should be discussed in terms of: 

• Full-time versus part-time secretarial support 

• Technical and personal qualifications 

• ^he expanded role of the secretary as a paraprofessional 
field agent and retrieval specialist 

Step 4 scheduling Interviews (10 minutes) 

This topic should be discussed in terms of: 

• Initial contacts versus follow-up visits 

• Geographical area scheduling 

• Time scheduling 

• Teacher interview scheduling 

• Appointments versus drop-in visits 

• Formal meetings versus informal gatherings 

• Interview schedule records 

SteE_5 Setting up Files (lo minutes) 

This topic should be discussed in terms of the various types 
of files the panel members recommend be maintained. Examples 
should include descriptions of files such as: 

• Personal files for each request 

• Master log book of daily requests 

• District log 

• Correspondence files 

• Agent requeues to nonretrieval center sources 

• Loaned material 

• Special consultant references 
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Step 6 Identifying Materials for a Local Collection (10 minutes) 

This topic should be discussed in terms of: 

• Time 

• Space 

• Retrieval center response 

• Budget, i.e., high-demand items that are easily reproduced 
versus "nice to have" materials that may be more costly 

S tep 7 Session Summary (3 minutes) 

The moderator should briefly summarize the important points 
made by the field agents and trainees during the group dis- 
cussion periods. 



SESSION NO. 14 
ESTABLISHING AND MAINTAINING STAFF RELATIONS 



SUMMARY DESRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To broaden trainees' tinderstanding of the elements 
Involved In building and sustaining good staff relations. 

Upon conqpletlon of this module, trainees should: 

1* Understand the dimensions of staff selection criteria* 

2« Understand staff management philosophies* 

3* Understand goals of staff meetings* 

4* Understand ways of maintaining contact with staff* 

5* Understand relations between central office staff and 
SEA personnel* 

B- Participants 

Trainers: 1 Instructor 

Trainees: Project Managers 

C* Simmary of Modu!.e Activities 

This Is a series of case studies used to Illustrate points 
regarding staff relations* 

D* Duration 

1 hour 
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II* REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 

1. Llppltty R. and White, R.K. "An experimental study of 
leadership and group life" In Maccoby, Newcorab, and 
Hartley (editors). Readings in social psychology « New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1958, 496-511. 

2. Luft, J. Of human Interaction. Palo Alto: National Press 
Books, 1969. 

3. Sleber, S.D. , et.al. The use of educational knowledge ; 
evaluation of the pilot state dissemination program. 
New York: Columbia University, 1972, 263-266, 398-408. 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 
None 

C. Aids and Equipment 
None 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 
Topic 

Step 1 Determine individual 
situations regarding 
staff, prlotlties, etc. 

Step 2 Hiring staff 



Step 3 Characteristics and 

value of staff meetings 

Step 4 Contact between 

director and staff 

Step 5 Contact between 
project and SEA 

IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATI(»JS 



Activity 

Group discussion 



Mini-case study/ 
presentation 

Presentation 



Mini-case study/ 
presentation 

Mini-case study/ 
presentation 



Minutes 



10 



20 



10 



10 



10 



This session is best handled by an experienced Information center 
manager. However, readings and mini-case studies are provided so 
that the module can be carried by other trainers. If an Information 
center manager Is available, he may choose to add or to exchange 
these case studies for some drawn from his own experience. 
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CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1 Determine Individual situations regarding (10 minutes) 

staff, prlotltles, etc. 

Ask trainees to briefly describe Individual project. 
Have each specify Its size, ntiniber and type of 
employees, priorities, etc. Points raised by 
trainees may alter the use of the following 
outline and case studies* For Instance, If 
there are no field agents, do not use the 
part of the outline that discusses selection 
criteria for Held agents. 

Step 2 Hiring staff (20 minutes) 

Each trainee has a copy of the following case 
study. Quickly read It aloud. 

HIRING A NEW RETRIEVAL SPECIALIST 

The dissemination project In Ceanvllle Is now one year 
old. The original staff Included one retrieval coordinator, 
one retrieval specialist, 3 field agents, and the 
project director. During the first year, two parttlme 
field agents were added to the staff. Now a retrieval 
specialist Is to be added. The director has agreed to 
the new position because John, the retrieval coordinator, 
has convinced the director that there are simply too many 
requests to be handled by the two-person staff. The director 
has not made any decisions about possible reorganization within 
the retrieval office. He has simply been thinking about 
hiring another person that would take over the same 
kinds of responsibilities that the other retrieval 
specialists now do. For Instance, John reviews all In- 
coming requests. He then assigns half of them to Judy, 
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the retrieval specialist and does half himself. The 
three job applicants are each highly qualified, yet 
possess very different strengths. The director finally 
decides he must consider possible reorganization strategies 
before he can hire the new retrieval specialist* 

Discussion Points: 

1* What strategies are open to the director? 

Possible strategies 1. organize by resource 
specialities e.g. human resources, ERIC computer 
search resources, and local collection resources. 
2. organize by regions, e.g. divide the state into 
three regions and have each retrieval specialist 
handle requests from that arer. so there is close 
liaison between specialist and field agents in 
region. 3. Organize by topic area so that each 
specialist can know all the relevant sources, 
human, print, etc. for several given areas. 

Having decided on a strategy, which of the three applicants 

will the director choose? 

(The trainer should read the brief description of each applicant*) 

APPLICANT A. Marie, at the age of 26 has just received her 
master's degree in library science. During her last quarter in 
the University in Ceanville, Marie met the retrieval staff and 
became enthusiastic about active dissemination rather than 
passive holding of resource materials. In fact, her master's 
thesis was influenced greatly by the kinds of work she has 
seen in this project. She has had no directly relevant experience. 
The only job she had before getting h : aster's was as the 
librarian in an elementrary school library where the main 
concern was getting books back on time. 
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APPLICANT B. George is highly qualified. At the age of 
35, he agreed to leave his position as a retrieval 
coordinator in a regional information center so that 
his wife could continue her education at the University 
at Ceanville, Since her major is fairly unusual, she 
felt she had to go where the courses were being offered. 
George has a B.A. in English. 

APPLICANT C. Barbara is currently one of the two part- 
time field agents. Her husband has changed jobs and they 
will be moving to Ceanville next month. She has worked 
well with the staff and is liked by all. Her particular 
strenghts are sensitivity to other's needs, and of course, 
her great knowledge of the kinds of problems as well as 
human resources found in the region she has been working* 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

1. Which applicant will the director choose? Why? 

2. How much weight should he give to the opinions of the 

retrieval staff? 

(Trainer: The answers will be based on the strategy chosen 
for retrieval staff reorganization. Would prior knowledge 
of the applicants have persuaded the director to choose a 
different strategy?) 

Following is an outline of points that cover more general 
hiring criteria. Some of these points may have been brought out 
during the previous discussion. 

I. Hiring Staff: Identify needs and hire personnel with 
strenghts that are complimentary, e.g. a retrieval 
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specialist with administrative skills. Selection 
criteria include: 
Retrieval Specialist 

1. Record of ability to work well as part of a team. 

2. Willingness to be trained in new skills. 

3. Research background or understanding of research 

4. Some experience in writing. 

5. Potential for growth based on recommendations. 
Extension Agent. 

1. Verbal communication skills* 

2. Sensitivity to others. 

3. Good listener. 

4. Background in working with people 

5. Enthusiasm. 

6. Experience in information science. 



Step 3 Characteristics and value of staff meetings 



(10 minutes) 



The following outline of points represent the material 
to be covered in this brief presentation. Point A.l. is 
well documented in the reading by Lippitt and White. 
Although their illustrations of a democratic leader, a 
autocratic Leader^ and a laissez-faire leader need to 
be adapted for this presentation^ these management 
styles are useful to consider. 



II. Characteristics and Value of Staff Meetings 

A. Characteristics of Staff Meetings 

1. Management philosophies donocratic^ autocratic^ 
and laissez-faire. 
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2. Open communication — objective attitudes toward 
policy discussions and conflict resolution. 

3. Discussions centered on goals rather than 
individual grandstanding. 

4. Emphasis on teamwork. 

B. Values of >fonthly Staff Meetings 

1. Plays key role in conceptualizing individual roles 
and the purpose of the project. 

2. Gives extension "Agents approval and support, especially 
when agents operate in isolated conditions. 

3. Content of meetings: problems, successes, plans and goal 
modifications, evaluation of activities, training needs. 



Step 4 Contact between director and staff 



(10 minutes) 



The following case study will help illustrate the need for 
contact with the staff. The discussion should focus on 
ways to initiate and maintain contacts. The trainer should 
read the following case study. 



MAINTAINING CONTACT WITH FIELD AGENT 
The state has a combination of big cities and rual 
isoi.ated areas. Most of the field agents work in or 
near a big city. One agent was assigned to a rual area. 
The director has told the agent johen he was hired that 
he thought there would be a position available for him 
in one of the cities within six months. The agent has 
now been in the field for seven months. He is unhappy, 
feels lonely, and thinks that he has been forgotten. The 
director tried to phone him often during the early 
months since he was aware of the loneliness problem. 
However, the project has been expanding lately and the 
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director does not have time for the bi-weekly 
calls. The agent is a good one and the director 
does not want to loose him. However, the position 
In the city has not worked out. It now looks like 
the agent will have to stay in his present location 
for another five or six months. What kinds of new 
connnunlcatlon links can the director provide for 
the agent to relieve his sense of 'nobody cares'? 

DISCUSSI(»I QUESTIONS: 

1. What can be done by the director? 

2. What can be done by the retrieval staff? 

3. What can be done by the other agents? 

The following outline may suggest additional points 
to be covered. 

III. Contact between Director and Staff 

A. Staff meetings. 

B. Telephone contact between Center and extension 
agents, two or three times per week. 

Cu Written reports. 

1. Weekly report from extension agents — daily 
log of all contacts, input or output, summary of 
what transpired, outcomes, and approximate 
amount of time. 

2. Monthly statistical report from Retrieval Center. 
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D. 

E. 
F. 



Visits to the field by directors learns field 
problems, needs, successes, and gives agent support 
and prestige 

Continual informal contacts with Center staff. ' 

Assignment of multiple tasks to each retrieval specialist 
to develop expertise in all aspects of the program and 
to minimize routine tasks. 



Step 5 Contact between project and SEA 



(10 minutes) 



The following case study illustrates a situation where there 
is little formal contact between the project and the SEA 
staff. It is followed by an outline that may provide ideas 
not brought out in the discussion. Ihe trainer should read the 
case study. 



LACK OF CONTACT BETWEEN DISSEMINATION PROJECT AND SEA 
The setting is a staff meeting. The project director, two 
full time field agents, one parttime field agent, and two 
retrieval specialists are seated around a table. The first 
item on the agenda is the lack of communication between 
the project staff and the STA staff. Early contacts were 
not made because the project staff were busy learning new 
jobs and starting operations. At present, there are no 
real problems. The project staff and the SEA staff just 
leave each other alone. After bringing this situation 
to the attention of the staff, the director says: 
Director: We have several options open to us at this 
time. We could just accept the situation aa it is, being 
grateful that we don't have any enemies. Or we could try 
to initiate some contacts with individual staff members » 
or with groups of them in which we explain our function. 
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These contacts could be made through memos or they 
could be made personally with each of us making a 
few of the contacts. I suppose there are several other 
ways of changing the situation. I would like to know 
what ideas each of you have. Hank, do you think we 
should try to alter our relationship with the SEA? 

DISCUSSIO? QUESTIONS: 

1. Did the director pose the problem in an open way? 

2. Will the staff be able to present their ideas? 

3. What ideas might they present? 

4. How should the director handle the situation if the 
retrieval specialist who deals only with print materials, 
and the parttime field agent think the situation should 
be left as it is while the rest of the staff, including 
the project director feels that better contacts need to 
be established between the project and the SEA? 

5. How should the director help the staff decide on a 
strategy e.g. what should be done first and when 

it should be done, what should be done second and when 
it should be done, etc. 

IV. Establishing Contact Between Project Staff and Other Sea 

Personnel. Various steps can be taken to raise the level of 
awareness within the Department. 

A. A brief explanation of services at a cabinet meeting by 
the director. 

B. Personal contact with individual directors (general education. 
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career education, etc.) to negotiate the use of 
specialists in the various department sections. 

C. Follow-up slide/ tape presentations to section 5taff 
meetings by retrieval specialists. This can initiate 
requests for services within the department. 

D. Use of various specialists for technical assistance* 

E. Send copies of field requests to appropriate specialists 
for information. 

F. Use of services by specialists. 

G. Notification of all personnel of newly acquired 
publications « 

H. Channeling of special articles to specialists. 

I. Keeping the Associate Superintendent ^ Deputy Superintendent » 
and Superintendent informed via memo and progress reports 
and/or personal reports. 

J. Visiting lED superintendents ^ discussion reports « 

Trainer should briefly summarize the major points of 
this session. Trainer should determine if trainees feel 
they have an understanding of: 

1. Staff selection criteria. 

2. Staff management philosophies. 

3. Goals of staff meetings. 

4. Ways of maintaining contact with staff. 

5. Ways of establishing relations between central 
office staff and SEA personnel. 
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INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTER-BASED EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEMS 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To provide a comprehensive overview of the state of the 
art In computer retrieval oystems for educational 
Information data bases* 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should: 

Be aware of the various educational Information data 
files, and the kinds of Information available In each. 

Be aware of the differences between batch and on-line 
searching systems and understand the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 

Be aware of the various batch and on-line systems 
currently available, and know who Is using each one. 

B. Participants 
Trainers: 1 Instructor 
Trainees: All 

C. Sttmmary of Module Activities 

This Is a lecture, with time for questions and discussion 
at the end of the presentation. 

D. Duration 



1 hour 
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II. REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Readlnj^ 

There Is some new material In press on this area and we 
suggest that the trainer obtain this for preparation. 
ERIC and LEASCO are distributing a new handout which 
should a complete description of the ERIC tapes. Also, 
Allan Humphrey of the School of Library Science at U.C. 
Berkeley, Is now completing a report for ERIC which 
describes the status of batch searching systems for the 
ERIC tapes. Materials on DIALOG and ORBIT, the two 
Interactive systems currently available can be obtained 
from Lockheed and System Development Corporation. 

B. Trainee Preparatory Re ding 
None 

C. Aids and Equipment 

None needed, however. If additional time Is available, 
films might be obtained from ERIC, Lockheed and S.D.C. 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

TOPIC ACTIVITY MINUTES 



Step 1 The ERIC Date Base 


Lecture 


10 


Step 2 Searching te ERIC Tapes 


Lecture 


15 


Step 3 Currently Available Systems 


Lecture 


15 


Step 4 Getting Started 


Lecture 


15 


Step 5 Summary and Questions 


Discussion 


5 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 






If possible, an expert In this area 


should be 


obtained 



to present this session. In addition to his session. 
If possible, trainees should be provided some 
"hands on** experience In working with a computer 
search system during the training session. 
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V. 



CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 



Step 1. The ERIC Data Base 

A. the ERIC system 

B. the ERIC tapes 

1 • contents 

2. format 

a. sequential files 

b. Inverted flies 

3. availability and distribution 
Step 2. Searching the ERIC Tapes 

A. overview 

B. search logic 

C. searching strategies 

1. sequential vs. Inverted files 

2. batch vs. on-line systems 
Step 3. Currently Available Systems 

A. batch systems 

B. on-line systems 
Step 4. Getting Started 

A. buying a package 

B. buying a searching service 

C. developing your own software 

D. modifying existing software 
Step 5. Summary and Discussion 



(10 minutes) 



(15 minutes) 



(15 minutes) 
(15 minutes) 



(5 minutes) 
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SESSION NO IG 
RETRIEVING ERIC INFORMATION—A 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 
A. Objective 

To provide a basic introduction to the interdependencies of 
personnel functions with the retrieval process, and to illustrate 
several elements of the retrieval process through the use of 
selected ERIC products. 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should be able to: 

1. Relate the retrieval process to the sequence of several 
activities in a service center and identify its inter- 
dependencies with other functions 

2. Explain the structure and format of the ERIC vocabulary 
authority ( Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors) and describe 
the impact of indexing practices on the searchers' 
translation activities 

3. Conduct manual searches of Research in Education and 
Current Index to Journals in Education — beginning with 
the use of the Thesaurus — to understand some of the 
decisions and judgments that must be made by searchers 

^* Participants 

Trainers: One instructor 

Trainees: All 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

The trainer introduces the module with a presentation on the 
interface points and interdependencies in the flow of major 
center functions. Emphasis is on various translation 
activities involved in this flow. The major portion of this 
presentation is then devoted to explaining the structure and 
format of the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors , a principal 
tool in handling these translation problems. As a group, 
trainees work through some Thesaurus exercises with the trainer 
and then conduct a search of RIE and CUE in small groups (or 
individually). The session is concluded by a review and discussion 
of the search exercise. 
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Duration 
Two hours. 

Trainer Preparatory Reading 

1. Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development. 
The Educational Information Consultant (EIC) : Skills in 
Disseminating Education Information . Berkeley, California: 
Far West Laboratory for Education Research and Development 
1972. [Retrieval Module, Elements 1, 2, and 3 of Trainer's 
Manual.] 

2. MathiesiM. L. and Peter G. Watson. Computer -Based Reference 
Service . (To be published by American Library Association, 
Summer 1973.) [Part One and Appendices A and B] 

3» How to Use ERIC . Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, The U.S. Government Printing Office, 1972. 
(OE72-129) 

4. Goodman, Frederick. "The Role and Function of the Thesatirus 
in Education" in Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors . New York: 
CCM Information Corporation, 1972. 

Trainee Preparatory Roading 

How to Use ERIC . Washington, D.C. : Superintendent of 
Documents, The U.S. Government Printing Office, 1972. 
(OE72-129) 

2. Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
The Educational Information Consultant (EIC) : Skills in 
Disseminating Educational Information . Berkeley, C^.lifornia: 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
1972. ["The Search Strategy"] 

(Retrieval specialists will have read this paper for Session 12, 
but it will be a new assignment for field agents and project 
managers. ) 

3. Sample Search Request Forms 

(Retrieval specialists will have these in their packets 
for Module 12) 
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C. Aids and Equipment 

At the beginning of the session the instructor should distribute 
the following items: 

1. Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors 

2. Research in Education (September 1972 issue) 

3. Current Index to Journals in Education (September 1972 issue) 

Displays Rl - R4b and Retrieval Exercise — A are included in 
the trainees' packets. 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

^QP^^ Activity Minutes 



^^^P ^ Introduction to Personnel Roles Presentation/Discussion 
in the Translation Activities 
of the Retrieval Process 



20 



^^^P ^ Understanding and Using the Presentation/Group 40 

Thesaurus Exercises 



Ste£_3 Conducting Manual Searches Small Group Exercise 

of RIE and CUE ; RETRIEVAL 
KXFRCISE--A 



30 



^^^P ^ Review of Search Results on Group Discussion 30 

RETRIEVAL EXERCISE--A 

IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

It would be desirable to supplement this session at Step 2 with a 
presentation by a representative (indexer/abstractor) from an ERIC 
clearinghouse. This individual could be asked to give a concluding 
15-minute presentation on the specific indexing practices of his 
clearinghouse with illustrations of the indexer's decision points 
relative to such items as the use of generic and specific terms, 
adoption of definitions specific to his clearinghouse's speciality 
area, and coverage of peripheral subject areas. The clearinghouse 
representative could also be available to answer questions from 
trainees on document acquisitions and processing by the ERIC system. 
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CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1 Introduction to Personnel Roles in the Translation Activities 
of the Retrieval Process (20 minutes) 

In the introduction to the EIC materials, a well- 
known quote from James Thurber is cited: "So much 
has already been written about everything that you 
cannot find out anything about it." This observation 
vividly captures the problem of information retrieval. 
We all encounter difficulty in finding material on a 
specific topic, even when we are fairly certain that 
relevant works have been brought under bibliographic 
control in the pxiblished world or in the ERIC 
system. Thus it is essential that we focus 
considerable attention on this particular 
service function in this training session — not 
only for the retrieval specialists, but for 
all center or project personnel. 

In this first retrieval session we WDuld like 
to begin our illustration of the importance of 
understanding the retrieval process — particularly 
ERIC retrieval — to all Center or project personnel 
by discussing the sequence of retrieval activities, 
particularly as the whole process relates to other 
Center activities and the responsiJDilities each 
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of you has in developing an understanding of 
skills required in these areas. We will then 
concentrate on the problem of translating the 
natural language of the client into the language 
of the system. We will be using ERIC to illustrate 
this problem since the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors 
and the ERIC search tools will be major resources for 
all of you. 

[Ask trainees to find the Information Searching 
Procedures flowchart (Display Rl) in their packets.] 

Although some of you have discussed this flowchart 

in an earlier module, I want to use it now to 

point out some interrelationships in the normal 

flow of center activities. In this version of 

the flowchart, we have added dotted lines through 

several of the action boxes, indicating that there 

are definite or potential interfaces between the 

searcher and other personnel. We should note three 

key interface points: 

(1) Redefine Problem Statement s The results of the 

query negotiation process are typically summarized 
on a search request form^-a step that we have added 
to this flowchart. This is our first interaction or 
interface between project personnel, even if it is 
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QUESTION 
NEGOTIATION ^ 



REDEFINE, 
"^PSOBLfFT" 
STATEMENT 



PREPARE 
SUMMARY 
STATEMENT 



STRUCTURE 
SEARCH 



SELECT 
SEARCH TERMS 



CONSULT 
RESOURCES 



-SELECT- 



INFORMATION 




END 
RETRIEVAL 



TRANSFORMATION 



YES-J 




SEARCH ALTERNATIVES 
(THE BIBLIOGRAPHIC CHAIN)* 



-YES- 



LOCATION TOOLS 
(Secondary Sources) 

"Indexes 

"Abstracts 

—Bibliographic 

Reviews 
"Project Reports 
—Agency Resource 

File 



HUMAN RESOURCES 



INSTITUTIO.'UL 
RESOURCES 



WORKS IN PROGRESS 



UNPUBLISHEO 
STUDIES 



REPORTS AND 
MONOGRAPHS 



PERIODICALS 



ANNUAL REPORTS 

STATE-OF-THE-ART 
REVIEWS 



BOOKS 



ENCYCLOPEDIC 
SUMMARIES 



•Mm tad fro. Gwr,. > ^ , , 




[Adapted from EIC materials] 
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represented by the transmission of a piece of paper. A 
retrieval specialist or central office staff member 
reviews this summary statement before developing a search 
strategy — noting special instructions regarding level or 
type of documents and any indications from the field 
agent regarding the type of search that should be 
performed, e.g., comprehensive or selected, or other 
clues that characterize the client's needs. Most of the 
search fojons that you will review do not contain sections 
for comments by the field agent, and some of you may wish 
to adapt existing forms, but add some sections that 
supplement areas for guidance from the field agent on the 
nature of the search or of the client. 

Some sample search forms used by currently operating 
centers are included in your packets. 

Before structuring a search strategy, the retrieval spe- 
cialist may need more information. The arrow pointing 
down thus should have a yes -no branching to indicate that 
the retrieval specialist may contact the field agent, 
or go back directly to the client, to refine the search 
problem further. 
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(2) Need to Redefine the Problem , In some cases the need 
to obtain more guidance on the client's information 
needs does not reveal itself until the search is well 
under way. As you will experience particularly in the 
next retrieval module, the complexities of a particular 
topic cannot be anticipated — either by the client, the 
field agent, or the retrieval specialist — until some 
initial searching has been done. This inevitability 
poses some problems, similar to the first redefinition: 

• Does the retrieval specialist stop to seek 
further guidance at critical decision points in 
the search process? 

• If the ans*' is yes, to whom does the retrieval 
specialist turn: the field agent? the client? 
both? 

Do some of you here have amy feelings about how 
situations like this should be handled? 

IThere is no right or wrong way of handling such situa- 
tions, but each project or center will have to develop 
procedures for handling such occurrences • In some 
centers, the retrieval specialist first contacts the 
field agentf and if the agent feels that the client 
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should be contacted directly, he or she either makes 
the follow-up contact with the center or recommends 
that the specialist make the call.] 



(3) Select Information . We will be discussing the task of 

judging the relevancy of retrieval items in the Packaging 
and Communications Module. What we might consider at 
this interface point is who should be responsible for 
screening materials: the central office staff (i.e., the 
retrieval specialist) or the field agent? 



[Again, this procedural question has no single resolu- 
tion but varies from center vo center, depending partly 
on the kinds of packages developed to send to clients. 
For example, in those centers that prepare bound printout 
listings it is difficult for the field agent to screen 
items further, but particularly relevant items can be 
asterisked. In other cases the retrieval specialist 
notes the most relevant items for the field agent in a 
cover note, and the agent then screens further, adds 
locally identified items, or simply passes on the package 
to the client.] 



Where in this flowchart do you see action points where the 
retrieval specialist might seek help from other staff members 
or personnel outside the center? 



[For example, the searcher might bring a particularly diffi- 
cult search to a full staff meeting for consultation and 
advice, or might informally request assistance from another 
staff member. If the sxibject curea is particularly difficult, 
the seaurcher might call upon an SEA sxabject specialist to 
clarify meanings and help in the selection of terms and/or 
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resources; otherwise the searcher might call an outside 
agency to identify specific information or additional 
resources.] 

The details and skills for functioning at these interface 
points are the concern of several modules that follow, but to 
summarize the point about interdependencies among all personnel 
in the retrieval process, I would like you to look at Display 
R2 with me. In this simplified picture of the chain of com- 
munication between start and completion of a search, you will 
notice a ccxranon thread of potential dirficulty running 
throughout the communications effort. At each linking point, 
whether it is between two people, between man and machine, or 
between man and a system such as ERIC, there are translations 
that must take place. 

To start, the field agent is translating the communications 
received from the client, who in turn is translating the 
suggestions and comments from the field agenc to guide his/her 
thinking. [Walk through remaining links.] 

This display represents a chain of communications that is 
somewhat analogous to the infamous whisper game, where the 
last person to receive the communication (who is also the 
initiator) may or may not hear a reasonable facsimile of his 
originally whispered* message. However, several elements in 
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the service-related communications differ from this analogy. 
One element of difference is that the original s-^atement from 
the client may not be the complete oner and this is not 
known until the search results are placed before him ("Ch yes, 
I really only wanted information on the slow learner.") 
Another difference exists in the kinds of checks and balances 
that can be built into the service communications. We have: 

(1) The skill and focussed effort of the field agent working 
with clients and understanding the kinds of information 
that are important in developing a complete statement on 
the search problem 

(2) The request form that is used to guide the query nego- 
tiation process, and results in a written record of the 
initial transaction, which is expanded upon as required 
by the retrieval specialist 

(3) A systematic approach to ferreting out information, 
represented by the orderly steps and decision points in 
the flowchart we just discussed 

(4) The final opportunity to judge the relevancy of the 
information to the original problem statement, and the 
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option of returning to any one point in the process, or 
turning to outside help 

These kinds of safeguards and avenues of resources can con- 
tribute to a quality performance in the retrieval area, 
although they do not all necessarily contribute to rapid 
throughput and economy of operation. The quantitative 
aspects are dictated more by such conditions as experienced 
personnel, continued advances in the technology and in system 
input developments, cmd an underlying philosophy of what con- 
stitutes a quality job. This latter item is the most 
difficult issue, and one we will address, along with the 
others, in other sessions. 

Step 2 Using the ERIC Thesaurus of Descriptors (40 minutes) 

One other major area in which the translation problem can be 
brought under control is through center personnel developing 
an understanding of the resource system and skill in the use 
of reference tools. The basic philosophy of this training 
session is that retrieval specialists must have the expertise 
and skill in Thesaurus , but equally important, that field 
agents and project managers must have a fairly solid founda- 
tion in the same areas. (We hope that the introduction to 
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this module has helped to justify this trainin'-T rationale.) 
In particular, it is important that all personnel have some 
knowledge of the language of ERIC. There are several 
important things to understand about the language or terminol- 
ogy of the Thesaurus ; (1) how it was developed; (2) what it 
tells us about how the clearinghouses index documents; and 
(3) how to use its several sections. 

[Distribute copies of Thesaurus and ask trainees to find 
Displays R3 and R4 in their packets.] 

The best resources for acquiring this knowledge are: (1) the 
introduction to the Thesaurus f by Dr. Frederick Goodman, and 
(2) Computer-Based 'Reference Services , by Dr. Mathies and 
Peter Watson. Retrieval specialists may wish to refer 
directly to the ERIC Operating Manual for more specific 
details on the guidelines for indexing and abstracting. 

From these works we can see that there are some basic ERIC 
input principles and procedures that become very important 
in the retrieval operation. (Refer to Display R3.] 

Discussion Guide for Display R3 

(1) The vocabulary used in describing documents (i.e., the 
descriptors) has been placed under control, and there 
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Principles aiid Procedures 
(1) ERIC vocabulary is controlled 



(2) The Thesaurus is based on the 
coordinate indexing concept, and 
includes some multiterm descriptors 
that have been precoordinated. 



(3) Only preferred terms from the Thesaurus 
are us^d in indexing documents, 
although new terms may be recommended 
by indexers. 

(4) Terms in the Thesaurus are not 
assigned to unique classes, but are 
displayed in clusters showing relation- 
ships between terms in "families." 
Indexors select terms most appropriate 
for the general and/or specific levels 
of discussion in a given document. 



Searching Application 

natural language of the request 
must be translated into the preferred 
terminology (descriptors) of the 
Thesaurus. 

If a precoordinated term does not 
exist, searchers use terms represent- 
ing different concepts from a search 
problem and coordinate or combine 
these selected terms in searching. 
(This application is paurticularly 
inportant in computer searching.) 

Searchers must note the "USE" and 
"Use For" distinction among synonyms 
that appear in the Thesaurus. 

Searchers should select appropriate 
terms (including broader^ narrower, 
and/ or related terms) from several 
different clusters or families^ 



Display R3 
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are guidelines for indexers and searchers to deal with 
the problems of dissimilar usage of terms in various 
areas of education, and with the proliferation of terms 
representing a similar idea or concept. This control is 
exerted by personnel within several components of the 
ERIC system: subject specialists in clearinghouses 
identify new descriptors; the PET (Panel on Educational 
Terminology) establishes general policy; and ERIC 
Central in NIE retains final authority in implementation. 

For example, COMPUTER ASSISTED INSTRUCTION is the ERIC 
preferred term, and is used in place of CAI, COMPUTER 
AIDED INSTRUCTION, and COMPUTER BASED INSTRUCT I ON —all 
perfectly good words and part of our natural language 
usage, but redundauit amd unwieldy. 

The Thesaurus is built on the coordinate indexing 
concept, which allows the descriptors to be combined in 
various ways at the time of searching. A variation on 
this main concept is the multiterm descriptor, which 
represents already coordinated (i.e., precoordinated) 
terms that have a clear relationship, e.g., INFORMATION 
CENTERS, rather than INFORMATION AND CENTERS. 
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Language or terminology in the Thesaurus steins from the 
literature, and not from a predetermined classification 
scheme, such as we see in typical subject-heading systems. 

(3) [Refer to Display R4a.] All terms —preferred terms and 
synonyms—are listed alphabetically in the first section. 
Preferred terms are indicated in large bold letters 
(e.g., INDUSTRIALIZATION). Synonyms to preferred terms 
appear in the listing but are followed by a USE notation, 
e.g., INDUSTRIAL CRAFTS, and after UF (USE FOR), e.g., 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. This system of cross references 
helps the searcher enter at any of several terms includ- 
ing your "natural language" preferences, and be pointed 
to the correct term. (Ask group to identify all the 
synonyms for ENGLISH (SECOND LANGUAGE).] 

\) The displays of groups of terms in the Thesaurus do not 
represent comprehensive classes, nor are terms assigned 
exclusively to any one cluster. Hierarchical relation- 
ships are shown, however, through the use of Broader 
(BT) and Narrower terms (NT). For example, in Display 
R4a, INFORMATION CENTERS are a more specific kind of 
INFORMATION SOURCES or RESOURCE CENTERS. BANKING, BRICK 
INDUSTRY, etc., are more specific kinds of INDUSTRIES. 
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Shop Curriculum 

Trade And industrial Education 

Vocational Education 

Woodworking 

Industrial Arts Laboratones 

U5£ SCHOOL SHOPS 

Industrial Arts Shops 
us£ SCHOOL SHOPS 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 380 

BT Teachers 

RT Industrial Arts 

liidustrial Crafts 

use INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 140 

SN All types of education related to 

industry inciudmg industrial arts and 

education for occupations in industry 

at all levels 
UF Industrial Instruction 
6T Educet.^r 
RT Fluid Power Editcation 

Industrial Arts 

Industrial Technology 

Industrial Training 

Trade And Industnal^Education 

Trade And Industrial Teachers 

Vocational Education 

Vocational Schools 

Industrial Instruction 

USE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

INDUSTRIALIZATION 490 

BT Developnient 
RT OepDOgraphy 

Developed Nations 

Developing Nations 

Industrial Structure 

Industry 

SocioeconOHDic Influences 
Steel Industry 

Technological Advancenr»ent 

Technology 

Urbanization 

Industrial Nations 

use DEVELOPED NATIONS 

INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL 380 

BT Personnel 

RT AdnDinistrative Personnel 
Developed Nations 
Enipioyees 
EnDployers 
Industrial Relations 
Industry 
Laborers 

Mechanical Design Technicians 
Production Technicians 
Radiographers 
Supervisors 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ISO 
UF Employee Relations 

Labor Relations 

Relationship 
^ Collective Bargaining 

Collective NegotiatiCii 

Enr>ployer Employee Relationship 

Employment 
, Fringe Benefits 

Industrial Personnel 

Industrial Training 

Labor Unions 

Public Relations 



INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 490 

BT Organization 

RT Developed Nations 

Industrialization 

Industry 

Mergers 

Organization Size (Groups) 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 400 

"^T Technology 
RT Industrial Education 
Industry 

Technical Education 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 270 

SN Training fo*' employees conducted by 

industrial organizations 
BT Training 

RT Adult Vocational Education 
Apprenticeships 
Industaal Education 
Industrial Relations 
Inplant Programs 
Job Training 
Off The Job Training 
On The Job Training 
Released Time 

Trade And Industrial Education 

Trainees 

Trainers 

Industrial X Ray Operators 
USE RADIOGRAPHERS 

INDUSTRY 370 
NT Banking 

Brick Industry 

Broadcast Industry 

Construction Industry 

Feed Industry 

Food Service Industry 

Insurance Companies 

Lumber Industry 

Manufacturing Industry 

Meat Packing Industry 

Petroleum Industry 

Publishing Industry 

Telephone Communications Industry 

Tourism 
BT Business 
RT Coordinators 

Equipment Manufacturers 

Fluid Power Education 

Industrial Arts 

Industrialization 

Industrial Personnel 

Industrial Structure 

Industrial Technology 

Instrumentation 

Mergers 

Needle Trades 

Office Machines 

Organizations (Groups) 

Organization Size (Groups) 

Producer Services 

Production Techniques 

School Industry Relationship 

Industry School Relationship 

use SCHOOL INDUSTRY RELATIONSHIP 

INEQUALITIES 340 

BT Mathematical Concepts 



INFANCY 130 

RT Childhood 

Individual Development 
infant Mortality 
Infants 

Pediatrics Training 
Premature Infants 

INFANT BEHAVIOR 060 

BT Behavior 
RT Infants 

Infant Death Rate 

USE INFANT MORTALITY 

INFANT MORTALITY 070 
UF Infant Death Rate 
BT Death 
RT infancy 

Premature infants 

INFANTS 3B0 

NT Premature Infants 
BT Age Groups 
RT infancy 

Infant Behavior 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES 250 

NT Communicakte Diseases 
BT Diseases 
RT Dishwashing 

Infirmaries 

USE HEALTH FACiUTiES 

Inflatable Structures 
USE AIR STRUCTURES 

Informal Conversational Usage 
USE STANDARD SPOKEN USAGE 

INFORMAL LEADERSHIP 060 

BT Leadership 

INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 020 

BT Organization 

RT Communication (Thought Transfer) 
Organizational Climate 
Organizations (Groups) 
Power Structure 

INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 520 

BT Reading Tests 
RT Reading Ability 

Reading Comprehension 

Reading Materials 

Word Recognition 

INFORMATION CENTERS 210 
BT Information Sources 

Resource Centers 
RT Automation 

Decentralized Library Systems 

Educational Facilities 

Information Science 

Information Storage 

Instructional Materials Centers 

Libraries 

Library Facilities 

Library Technicians 

INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 330 

UF Dissemination 

NT Publicize 

BT Information Utilization 

RT Communication (Thought Transfer) 

Diffusion 

Documentation 

Facsimile Transmission 

Information Networks 

Information Services 



Display R4 (a) ' 
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To satisfy ourselves that there are reciprocals of the 
broader and narrower terms, let us trace the two broader 
terms for INFORMATION CENTERS in the Thesaurus and see 
the other kinds of narrower terms that are listed under 
each. 



[The trainer might point out that the term RESOURCE 
UNITS, which is also found under INFORMATION SOURCES, 
cannot be clearly understood just from its position in ' 
this family, and is not similar to INFORMATION CENTERS, 
Ask the trainee to trace RESOURCE UNITS in the first 
section of the Thesaurus and in the Descriptor Group 
Display—in the last two sections of the Thesaurus— as a 
way of trying to understand how the term might be used.] 



Another kind of relationship— Related Terms (RTs)— is 
found in the group displays. These terms are not neces- 
sarily a part of the hierarchical arrangement, but 
instead are suggestions of alternative terms that may 
even represent opposite concepts. An interesting example 
of this "triggering" idea can be found on our sample 
page. Display R4(b) . Dishwashing, for example, leads us 
to DISEASE CONTROL, INFECTIOUS DISEASES, SANITATION, 
HEALTH, etc., some of which may help broaden our search 
or focus in on another aspect of the problem statement. 



The major impact of the T hesaurus on searching is the 
responsibility that it places on the field agent or 
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DISCUSSION (TEACHING TECHNIQUE) 
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UF Class Discussion 
f{T Group Discussion 
gT Teaching Methods 

Discussion Expenence 

Discussion Groups 

Discussion Progranns 

DISCUSSION EXPERIENCE 200 

BT Experience 

RT Discussion (Teaching Technique) 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS 280 
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DISCUSSION PROGRAMS ,270 
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Speeches 
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Connmunicable Diseases 

Communit Health 
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Dishwashing 
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Pesticides 

Public Health 

Sanitation 

Disease Incidence 
US£ DISEASE RATE 

DISEASE RATE 250 

UF Disease Incidence 
RT Diseases 

DISEASES 250 

NT Alcoholism 

Allergy 

Asthma 

Diabetes 

Drug Addiction 

Infectious Diseases 
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Physical Handicaps 

Psychosomatic Diseases 

Seizures 
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Pathology 

Physical Health 

Pollution 
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DISHWASHING 250 

BT Cleaning 

RT Dining Facilities 

Disease Control 

Food Handling Facilities 

Food Service 
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Infectious Diseases 
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Sanitary Facilities 
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Sanitation Improvement 
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Phonemes 
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use MARKETING 

Distribution Free Statistics 
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Business Education 
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Cooperative Education 
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Food Service Occupations 
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District Libraries 
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RT Inductive Methods 

Problem Solving 
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RT Bibliographies 

Booklists 
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Dictionary Catalogs 
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Graduate Study 

Higher Education 
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Display R4 (b) 
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retrieval staff to understand the meaning behind words 
or terms used by clients so that the searcher can select 
the most appropriate Thesaurus terms. 



Before we do a search in RIE and CUE , let us work 
through some examples together so that you understand 
the format and use of each section of the Thesaurus . 

1. The first section — the main body of descriptors — 
displays the clusters or families of descriptors 
that we have been talking about. Let us assume we 
wish to find some information on the use of nonpro- 
fessional personnel for a bilingual program, and let 
us see how you might trace several leads to candi- 
date terms. 



[Ask trainees to recommend a term often used for nonpro- 
fessional, e.g., paraprofessional, and to find it and 
related terms in the Thesaurus .] 

[The trainer can illustrate the tracing procedure on a 
chalkboard in the following way, which helps to show 
that. the searcher could enter at several points and get 
to BILINGUAL TEACHER AIDES.] 



Paraprofessional 



PARAPROFE SSIONAL SCHOOL PERSONNEL 



(1) ^ 
Teacher Aides 




BILINGUAL TEACHER AIDES 



Nonprofessional 
Personnel 

( 



Subprof e s s ional s 



ifferentiated 
Staffs 



i 
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[Refer to pages 259-300 in Thesaurus .] The second 
section or Rotated Descriptor Display in the The- 
saurus is, in effect, an alphabetical index to the 
first section. It is an alphabetical listing of all 
descriptors, with words of multiterm descriptors 
displayed on either side of the aligned words in the 
alphabetical listing. To illustrate its utility, 
you might look for descriptors in the main section 
that relate to self-instructional learning materials, 
beginning with a term such as PROGRAMMED MATERIALS, 
and then find a related term that begins with a prefix 
that might be followed by several words. Check the 
Rotated Descriptor Display to find the several dif- 
ferent terms that begin with this prefix. 

[An example in which the speed of using the Rotated 
Descriptor Display is obvious is with the term auto- 
instructional-related terms.] 

Often the point of entry is reversed. For example, 
what are the possible combinations for representing 
"school and community relations"? A quick way of 
checking the appropriate multiterm phrase for this 
kind of descriptor is to use the Rotated Descriptor 
Display. 
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[Ask Trainees to cite the three pages (289, 290, and 
265) on which the multiterm descriptor SCHOOL COM- 
MUNITY RELATIONSHIP appears.] 

A final example of how the Rotated Descriptor Display 
can be quite useful is in the identification of sev- 
eral multiterm descriptors that begin with a similar 
word. For example, cheek the Rotated Descriptor 
Display for all the descriptors that begin with the 
word INFORMATION or CURRICULUM. 

[Ask trainee to look at both parts of the 
listing. ] 

As we will see later, this particular use of the 
Thesaurus is quite importcuit in computer searching. 

The final two sections are also indexes to the main 
body of descriptors. In the third section (pages 301- 
304) the families of clusters are listed with code 
numbers that you see used in the main section. 
Definitions of these groups are provided, and then 
in the fourth section (page 305 on) the specific 
descriptors in each of these groups are listed. 
Again, it is importcUit to note that these groupings 
do not represent a formal classification scheme. 
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They were created after the main body of terms was 
developed. These groupings perform the function of 
characterizing sets or clusters of descriptors that 
the searcher can use as starting points in the selec- 
tion of search terms. However, these last sections 
should be used in conjunction with the main (first) 
section. To illustrate the importance of this, I 
would like you to trace only one term and see that 
terms in its cluster belong to several different 
Descriptor Groups. 

[Ask the trainees to trace the descriptor UNGRADED 
CURRICULUM in group 110 to other terms and identify 
the group numbers to which the other terms belong. 
For example: UNGRADED CL7VSSES is 280; UNGRADED ELE- 
MENTARY PROGRAMS is 140; UNGRADED SCHOOLS is 470; 
and FLEXIBLE PROGRESSION is 510.] 

Step 3 Conducting a Manual Search of RIE and CUE : RETRIEVAL 
EXERCISE—A (30 minutes) 

We are not going to concentrate on the manual searching of 
the ERIC printed products during this training session, but 
we would like to have you work on the searching of RIE and 
CIJE for one exercise, to illustrate several points: 

Point 1 . It will be worthwhile for you to work backwards 
into the query negotiation process by taking a somewhat 
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incomplete statement of a search problem, and — by looking at 
some of the literature in the field — think about some of the 
questions that might have been posed to this hypothetical 
superintendent. (We threw in an additional wrinkle by making 
the topic a relatively new one in which the terminology still 
belongs to the "buzz word" class.) 

Point 2. For both field agents and retrieval specialists, I 
think you will find manual searching of the ERIC products a 
useful way of becoming familiar with the terminology used in 
the system— even if you rely primarily on a batch or on-line 
system, (in an on-line system, you can test the meaning of 
terms by browsing through some results on-line; but in a 
batch system, particularly, you may wish to begin your under- 
stcuiding of a subject area by looking through a few ries .) 

Point 3 . Last, I think that you will all begin to feel the 
dilemma of making relevancy judgments for your clients, and 
that you would all like to have as much information as pos- 
sible from the client on which to base those judgments. Thus, 
I hope this searching experience can demonstrate the inter- 
dependency of the personnel roles— particularly between the 
query-negot.lator and the searcher— and the team effort that 
is required to serve a client well. 
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[The trainer should let the trainees work individually or in 
small groups, depending upon the number of RIEs and CIJEs 
that are available and the size of the group. Before letting 
them begin, the trainer might also walk through the Exercise 
Sheet and the attached worksheet, and point out the various 
sections of both the RIE and CUE J 

Step 4 Review of Search Results on RETRIEVAL EXERCISE — A 

[A TRAINER DISCUSSION GUIDE has been developed to aid the 
direction of this discussion, but the trainer should conduct 
the session primarily by asking the trainees to volunteer 
their findings and their judgments on each document.] 



SESSION NO. 16 
RETRIEVING ERIC INFORMATIQN—A 



Trainer's Discussion Guide 
for 

Retrieval Exercise — A 



This particular exercise may be used to illustrate several important search 
considerations: 

• The search itself is in a new area, and the terms are not yet clearly 
defined and understood by educators. For example, the descriptor OPEN 
EDUCATION only entered the ERIC system in September, ly72, and the 
descriptor OPEN PLAN SCHOOLS can refer to materials on open education 
as well as those on facilities for "open schools" or "schools without 
walls. " 

• The search lends itself to illustrating the overlap in coverage by the 
different clearinghouses. The train^^r might make a point of asking the 
trainees to identify the several clearinghouses that processed the mate- 
rials into the ERIC system. 

• The manual search, with careful reading of the abstracts or bibliographic 
citations, helps to illustrate the scope of materials that can ba found 
on a single topic— within a single month's acquisitions. Trainees might 
be asked to suggest questions they would pose to the superintendent if 
they were to "renegotiate" the question. 

To help the trainer in prepaiing for this exercise, the worksheets have been 
completed with suggested search t^^ms, brief comments on each citations are 
provided. (The complete resumes for each ED and EJ reference are also 
included.) 
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SESSION NO. 17 
INTRODUCTION TO QUERY NEGOTIATION PROCESS—A 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To provide the trainee with an introductory-level exposure to the 
process of query negotiation, and a frame of reference from which 
he will be able to make future judgments regarding the negotiation 
process and his own mode of operation. 

The five basic ingredients of a negotiation to be introduced in this 
session are the field agent's cibility to: 

1. Ask the right questions 

2. Guide the discussion 

3. Analyze the client's real concerns and motivations 

4. Develop a sensitivity to the client's needs through the art of 
listening 

5. Increase his personal rapport with the client 

The initial exposure will be accomplished through the trainees' 
personal evaluation of a taped telephone interview between a field 
agent and a client. The trainee will be aided in his evaluation 
by an Observer Checklist that contains a series of questions and 
multiple-choice answers. 

B. Participants 

Trainers: One instructor to serve as the session moderator 
Trainees: All 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

Following the session moderator's introductory statement, the 
trainees will listen to a taped interview of a telephone negotia- 
tion between a field agent and a client. The trainees will complete 
the Observer Checklist that is provided for their use during this 
session, following which they will participate in a brief discussion 
of their checklist responses. The trainees will then be divided 
into five groups. Each group will be assigned one of the five key 
concepts, e.g., asking the right question, listening, etc. The 
interview tape will be replayed, and another discussion period will 
be conducted by the session moderator in which each of the groups 
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will corament on the key concept it was assigned. The session 
will be concluded by the moderator who will summarize the session 
results and emphasize the five key negotiation concepts around 
which this session is structured. 

D. Duration 

Two hours 

II. REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading » 

1. The EIC Observer Checklist 

2. H typed copy of the interview tape (Tape Cassette B: "A Nego- 
tiation Interview" "Side 2) 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

1. A copy of the EIC "Observer ':hecklist" 

2. Key Concepts - Session No. 17 

C. Aids and Equipment 

1. Cassette Record 

2. Tape Cassette B: "A Negotiation Interview" — Side 2 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

Topic Activity . Minutes 

Step 1 Introduction to Session Presentation 5 

Step 2 Negotiation Tape Interview Simulation 15 

Step 3 Trainee Completion of the Exercise 10 
"Observer Checklist" 

Step 4 Review of Completed Discussion 20 

Checklists 



Step 5 Replay of Negotiation 
Tape Interview 



Simulation 15 
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Topic 



Activity 



Minutes 



Step 6 Review of Those Portions of 



the Taped Interview Related 
to the Five Key Session 
Concepts 



Disci ssion 



50 



Step 7 Session Summary 



Presen tation 



5 



IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

It is important that the five key session concepts be emphasized through- 
out this session. For those attendees who will not be attending "The 
Query Negotiation Process — B" session, it should be the primary session 
goal. For those attendees who will participate in "The Query Negotia- 
tion Process — B", it is a necessary prerequisite. 

V. CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1 Introduction to Session (5 minutes) 



The introductory statement will describe three forms of com- 
munication between the field agent and the client/ provide 
background information regarding the session simulation tape, 
and review the proper use of the Observer Checklist. 

The field agent is likely to receive and negotiate client re- 
quests for information in one of three ways: (1) face-to- face, 
(2) in writing, and (3) over the telephone. 

Face-to-face negotiation with a client is probably the most 
thorough and personalized mode for identifying a client's 
problem and establishing his information needs. This mode in- 
volves the application of both verbal and nonverbal communica- 
tion skills. 

The field agent will a] so receive written requests from clients 
for information on a variety of problems. These requests may 
come in the form of letters, memos, etc. 
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The third mode, telephone requests, can be an efficient and 
effective way to handle the negotiation of a client's problem. 
Success in this mode depends heavily on the field agent's use 
of verbal communication skills. 

The tape you are about to hear is an example of a telephone 
interview between a field agent and a client. There are two 
important things to remember about this interview: (1) it is 
the second contact between the field agent and the client. The 
client is calling back to tell the field agent that she has 
picked a more specific subject area of the original problem and 
wants to discuss it with him, (2) it was not selected because 
it was a model negotiation. You should listen carefully for 
errors or mistcdces as well as the good points you believe were 
made by the field agent in dealing with this client. 

The taped negotiation will run for about 12 minutes. When it 
is ovej , you will be given 10 minutes to complete your Observer 
Checklist. We v;ill then discuss the telephone negotiation 
between the field agent and his client in terms of your check- 
list responses. 

Step 2 Negotiation Tape Interview (15 minutes) 

Tape Cassette B: "A Negotiation Interview" (Side 2) is a taped 
telephone negotiation between a field agent and a client who is 
calling to discuss a chamge in subject specificity. 
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Step 3 Trainee Completion of the Observer Checklist (10 minutes) 

Trainees will be given 10 minutes to complete their Observer 
Checklists. 

Step 4 Review of Complete Checklists (20 minutes) 

The purpose of this discussion period is to (1) stimulate as 
many trainees as possible to comment on their checklist re- 
sponses, (2) provide each trainee with feedback as to how his 
responses matched up with other trainees in the group, (3) give 
the trainer some idea of the depth of understanding of the 
trainees regarding the contents of the simulation tape nego- 
tiation, and (4) provide the trainer with the opportunity to 
emphasize those portions of the negotiations that highlight 
the five basic negotiation ingredients that have been selected 
as key session concepts . 

An attempt should be made to cover as many checklist items as 
possible and to ascertain which items evoke the most group 
interest. The instructor should alsc attempt to draw out the 
less vocal trainees, and thereby clevelop a full discussion 
among all the trainees. 

Step 5 Replay of Negotiation Tape Interview (15 minutes) 

The second simulation period is simply a rerun of the simula- 
tion tape (Tape Cassette B: "A Negotiation Interview"). The 
trainees are to be divided into five groups. Each group will 
concentrate on one of the five key concepts, e.g., asking the 
right question, listening, etc. It is expected that the 
narrowing of each trainee's focus to just one key concept, and 
the insight he has gained from the first group discussion, will 
enable him to listen with a more critical ear. He should also 
be able to reevaluate his own checklist responses. 

Step 6 Review of Those Portions of the Taped Negotiation Interview 
Related to the Five Key Session Concepts (50 minutes) 

During this discussion period, the trainer should ask each 
group of trainees to focus on the portions of the simulation 
tape that best illustrate the key session concept that they 
were assigned. The trainer should encourage all the trainees 
to comment and should expand on those comments that show new 
insight or a greater depth of understanding. 
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Step 7 Session Summary (5 minutes) 

The trainer should briefly summarize the results of the session — 
commenting on any significant insights to the process of nego- 
tiation that were derived from the group discussions. He 
should then restate the five key concepts and emphasize their 
importance to the negotiation role of a field agent. 

Through use. of the negotiation interview tape, the Observer 
Checklist, and our group discussions, we have looked at the 
bits and pieces that add to and detract from a meaningful negotia- 
tion interview. However, before we break up this session, let 
us back off and look at the broader skills a field agent should 
possess if he is to conduct productive negotiation interviews 
and properly assess the needs of his clients. 

• Questioning is an essential skill in negotiation. It en- 
ables the field agent to identify the real problem and to 
elicit from the client the infori^ation which is fundamental 
to the formulation and diagnosis of the problem. 

• The ability to guide discussion is needed to provide struc- 
ture for defining the problem clearly, and to help the 
client prioritize his informational needs. 

• The ability to analyze the client is involved somewhat in 
negotiation, at least to the extent that the field agent 
can make inferences as to the real concerns, interests. 
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and motivations of the cliert, and can judge the level 
of knowledge and sophistication of the client. 

Listening is an important skill, too. The field agent 
must comprehend fully and clearly what the client reveals 
cUDout the problem and the information needed. 

Ability to develop rapport with the client is important if 
the client is to have confidence in the field agent's in* 
tegrity, competence, and understanding of his needs • 



SESSION NO* 17 



INTRODUCTION TO QUERY NEGOTIATION PROCESS—A 



A Negotiation Interview 



{Reprinted from Far West Laboratory for Educational Research Development. 
The Educational Information Consultant (EIC) ; Skills in Disseminating 
Educational Information , Berkeley, California: Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development, 1972.] 



A NEGOTIATION INTERVIEW 



M. R. Mr. Snyder? 
L. S. Yes. 

M. R. This is Meredith l^an. 
I- S. Meredith? 

M. R. Rementer. Mr. Snyder. I talked with you the other day about getting 
us some materials for our new social studies, course. You know, the 
one at Lynch High School? 

L. S. Oh, yes, of course. How are you? 

M. R. Just fine, thanks. Well, the reason I'm calling is this-we've been 
talking, our curriculum committee I mean. We've been talking about 
the possibility of concentrating on just one issue in depth on that 
course I told you about instead of a nunter of different problems 
and issues. 

L. S. I see, now just a second, let me check my notes here before we go 
on. Let's see, you wanted to set up a one-semester course as an 
elective for the 11th and 12th grades, wasn't it? 

M. R. That's right. 

L. S. And you wanted me to look for materials you could use in the cou;-sf 
M. R. Yes. 

L. S. And now you're thinking about building the course around just one 

problem instead of several. 
M. R. Right. 

L. S, Well, that sounds like a good idea, but I am going to have to change 
nv search plans. Could you tell me a little more about what you 
have in mind? 

M. R. O.K. Well, we were thinking that ecology has become such a popular 
issue nowad^s, and a lot of our students seem quite interested in 
it. You know, they've formed an ecology club. They call themselves 
"The Clean, Green Team Conspiracy." Well, anyway, we thought 
ecology would be a good topic. We could use the same format for 
the course everytlme we teach it, but around a different topic. 
Whatever's current then Is the there. 

L. S. You mean, each teacher would pick his own theme? 



M. R. Oh no, we're all going to follow the same theme, but the theme 

would change each year. 
L. S. I see. Well, about that format, do you still want the course to 

be about 15 weeks ^oog and break it up into two-week modules? 
M. R. Yes, we do. We sort of thought that each module could focus on 

a special aspect of the main topic. 
L. S. Good, but ecology is a large topic. You know it takes in conserve- 

tion, overpopulation, pollution, just to name a few. Did you want 

to touch on all of those things? 
M. R. No, we were concerned about that ourselves. We thought we*d like 

to concentrate just on pollution, especially because our area has 

been hit so much in the past few years by the oil industry's problems 

with drilling and spilling. You knw , it's a hot topic right now. 
L. S. It sure is. Even so pollution is still a pretty big tcnic. Had 

you thought about concentrating on one kind of pollution --maybe 

sound pollution or air or water pollution. 
M. R. Well, as I said about che oil industry, there's been spillage in 

our waters. And then, there was the crash of the tankers in San 

Francisco and the offshore drilling problems in Santa Barbara, 

Louisiana, and Texas. Then there was the problem in England about 

that tanker, "The Torrey Pin;»-j." So. . . 
L. S. Oh, I see. You - ant to study pollution problems cai/^ed by the 

oil industry. 
M. R. No, that'b not it--more general than that. 
L. S. Well, how, how general do you mean? 

M. R. Well, we're interested more in using the oil industry problems as 

cases and examples of water pollution. 
L. S. On, uh, could you expand on that? Tell me more about how you'd 

like to approach this idea. 
M. R. Well, we don't \'^^t to concentrate on the t chnical side of water 

pollution. We want to bring out the social and political end of 

it. 

L. S. Mti-hm. 

M. R. And, we thought that talking about the effects of some of the 
incidents I mentioned might be a good approach. 

ERIC 
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What do you mean by effects? 

Oh, effects on the coimiunity, the government, and so on. For 

example, if we use the San Francisco case, students would discuss 

how people from different age groups and classes and organizations 

pull together and work together to save the wildlife. You see, 

we really want students to examine the personal, the social, and 

political conditions related to water pollution. 

I see, for example, you might want to talk about how people cleaned 

off the birds in San Francisco Bay. 

lAn, well, that's not exactly what we had in mind. 

Oh, could you clarify your idea a little more for me then? 

Well, as I said, we really want students to examine the social, 

political, and other side effects, the ramifications of incidents 

affecting water pollution, not just the incidents themselves or the 

people involved. 

Then, you mean you could build on these side effects as sub-topics 
for the modules in the course. 

Yes, that's it. You know, like community action could be a 
sub-topi c--how different groups and individuals rally together in 
response to a comnon concern. 

O.K. Then, uh , perhaps it would help to list some other possible 
sub-topics. Do you have some in mind? 

Well, one thing we're particularly interested in, since this is a 
social studies course is the legislative aspects of the problem. 
Mn-hm. Could you explain what you mean? 

We want students to consider legislation about pollution that grows 
out of incidents like oil spills--the development of preventive 
and regulatory legislation. We want to consider politics too, 
lobbyist activities by the oil industry representatives and con.er- 
vation groups like the Sierra Club and Friends of the Earth. Oh, 
and also, he- this might affect elections. 
Do you mean federal or state elections? 
Both, I think, yes , both. Oh, and that should also cover 
governmental action, agency review, inter-agency coordination, 
and that sort of thing. 
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L. S. How about listing that as a separate topic, separate from legislative 
reaction? 

M. R. Hiti, yeah, that sounds like a good idea. 
L. S. O.K. Anything else? 

M. R. Hm, let's see, well, there's the historical side of it too. Students 
shouldn't look at an incident in an isolated way. They need some 
kind of perspective on the problem. They should examine past cases, 
look for relationships among incidents. 

L. S. I see what you irean like comparing the "Torrey Pines" tanker case 
to the San Francisco Bay crash. 

M. R. Yes. 

O.K. Any other topics you'd like to cover? 

^n, I guess we should touch on economic issues--you know, lawsuits, 
property damage, and so forth. I think that should be one of our 
shorter modules though. 
L. S. O.K. Any other topics? 
M. R. lin, no, I think that's about it. 

L. S. All right. Now, let me list these topics again to make sure I've 
got them straight. Your major theme will be water pollution with 
c^se material based on the oil spillage and drilling problems, 
right? 

M. R. Right. 

L. S. Then, sub-topics for the modules will be comnunity and social action, 
legislation, governmental agency involvement, political action, 
historical review, and economic issues. Does that sound right? 

M. R. Yes, sounds good to me. 

L. S. O.K. Now that we've got those topics in mind, let's talk about 

the materials you want me to locate for you. What kind of informa- 
tion do you think you'll need? 
M. R. Well, we definitely want to review some sample materials-stuff we 
could use for case histories and readings in the different modules. 
How about anything else? Would you be interested in any programs 
or short teaching units that are available? 
M. R. Well, if they deal with the problem of pollution we'd certainly 
like S.0 look at those. I suppose we might be able to use parts 
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of them and maybe even pick up the whole thing. 
You want published materials? 
Yes, do you know of any? 

I do knv../ that there were a few being developed, and since the 
demands for educational materials on this topic has grown 50 much 
lately, I think some might be in publication now, but I'll have 
to check that out for you. Maybe I can find some curriculum guides 
or course outlines that other schools have developed, 
^hi, yes, that would really help. 

Would you or anyone on your committee be interested in visiting 

such programs or talking to the people responsible fo them? 

We woi Id, but it depends on the time it would t^ke. 

Well, how about if I confiiie the list J;o people in schools ir. the 

area? 

Yes, that would make it much easier for us. 
O.K. Any other information I should look for? 

ss, CI, those published materials and curriculum guides, we'd 
es. ,cially like to see any evaluations of them. 
You mean things like federal reports, data on achievement, teacher 
comments. 

Yes, definitely, all of those things. 

Anything else? 

Mm, no, I don't think so. 

O.K. Then what you want are sarrple instructional materials and 

evaluations and some histories and reading material. 

Yes. 

Is there anything you're especially looking for in these materials? 
Uh , I'm not sure what you mean. 

Well, for example, do you want a lot of films and filmstrips? 
Oh, I see. No, we want our course to emphasize student activity, 
so the materials would have to be pretty flexible. We want a '.ot 
of room for student-initiated activity, materials that call for 
teacher guidance and questioning, but not a lot of lecture or 
direction. 

Mn-hm. \ 
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And we really want students to learn skills and processes. We'll 
try to use this content as a vehicle to teach the social science 
method. 

O.K. That's quite helpful for me to know. Now, how about ability 
levels? Are your students grouped homogeneously? 
No, they're not. 

So, you'd want materials that could be adjusted for students of 
varying abilities. 
Yes , defi nitely. 

O.K. I think I 've got the information I need to start looking. 
Oie more thing though, when do you and your committee want to 
begin reviewing the in. *erials? 

Well, our next meeting is a w/eek from Tuesday/ , and I'd like to 

have some samples to show them then. 

^tn-hm, and how do you plan to do your review? 

Well, we'll probably divide up the materials, each of us reviewing 

some individually, and then reporting back our evaluations of the 

material to the rest of the group at the coimittee meeting. 

And when do you have to have your course outline ready? 

In about six weeks. 

O.K. I'll do everything I can to get some sanple materials to you. 
Great, and thanks so much. 

Oh, glad I can helo. I'll send the materials to you a couple of 

d^s before your meeting, and in case t have any queptions, can 

you give me your phone nunter? 

I**n-hm, Maryhill 4-6803. 

O.K. Then good to talk to you, Meredith. 

Thank you. Good-bye, Mr. Snyder. 



X 



\ 



SESSION NO. 18 
THE QUERY NEGOTIATION PRCCESS—B 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

The purpose of this session is to provide the trainees with an 
opportunity to acquire practical experience in one or more 
role-playing exercises that demonstrate the five basic negotia- 
tion ingredients identified in the Introduction to Query 
Negotiation Process — A . 

Upon coitpletion of this session, each trainee should be able to 
prep=ire for the conduct of a Query Negotiation in which he could 
^PP-^y his understanding of: 

Asking the right questions 
Guid? ng the discussion 

Developing a sensitivity to the client's needs tnrough the 
art of listening 

Increasing his personal rapport with th« client 

B. Participants 

Trainers: A session moderator and two experienced field agents 

to conduct the role-playing exercises 
Trainees: Field agents and project managers directors 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

This session should be conducted by a panel of three trainees: 
one to serve as the moderator and two to conduct the role-playing 
exercises. 

The session moderator will be responsible for the Introductory 
Statement and presentation of the Session Summary (Steps 1 and 7) 
The other two trainers, in addition to providing the moderator wi 
additional technical expertise, will be responsible for the 
presentation of the five key session concepts (Steps 2 through 6) 
Before each role-playmg exercise a trainer will provide a 
definitive description of the session concept, and set the stage 
for the field agent/client negotiation. He will then be aided 
by two trainees for each of the two exercises. Following the 
role-playing exercises, the trainer will moderate a b/i^f 
discussion period. 

After all five concepts have been described, demonstrate , 
discussed, the session moderator will present th^ Sess r oummdry^ 

D. Duration 



Three hours 
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REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 
None 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

The "Set the Stage" scripts for the ten role-playing exercises 

C. Aids and Equiproent 
None 

SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 



T opic 

Step 1 Session Introduction 



Step 2 
Step 3 
Step 4 
Step 5 
Step 6 
Step 7 



Key Concept No. 1: Asking 
the Right Questions 

Key Concept No. 2: Guiding 
the Discussion 

Key Concept No. 3: Analyzing 
the Client's Real Concerns 

'ey Concept No. 4: Learning 
to Listen 

Key Concept No. 5: Establish- 
ing Rapport with the Client 

Session Summary 



Activity 

Presentation 

Presentation 
Exercise/Discussion 

Presentation 
Exercise/Discussion 

Presentation 
Exercise/Discussion 

Presentation 
Exercise/Discussion 

Presentation 
Exercise/Discussion 



Minutes 
1 
33 

33 



33 



Discussion/* resentation 14 



SPECIAL CONSIOErATIONS 

While it is recommended that practical experience in conducting 
a field agent/client negotiation be a part of this session's objec- 
tive for each trainee, discretion should be used in attempting to 
achieve this goal. Consideration should be given to optional 
approaches such as having the two trainers demonstrate the first 
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exercise, or using a trainer in the client role to encourage 
and assist the trainee if the interview begins to falter. Also# 
observation of the trai'^ees would be most comfortable in a 
role-playing situation. Role-playing is not equally suited to all 
individuals -in any group. Many individuals who are capable of conducting 
a successful negotiation interview are unable to cope with the 
theatrical aspects of a role-playing exercise. The best guideline 
to follow, therefore, is to plan options in advance of the session 
and to be ready to employ them if the situation indicates a need to 
do so. 

CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1 Session Introduction (1 minute) 

The purpose of this session is to provide you with the opportu- 
nity to acquire practical experience in one or more role play- 
ing exercises. Each exercise has been designed to demonstrate 
one of the five basic negotiation ingredients identified in the 
introductory query negotiation session that you attended earlier. 



We hope you will feel comfortable in joining us as we 
enact several of these situations and discus& some of the 
possible approaches and considerations involved in each. 
Step 2 Key Concept No. 1: Asking the Right Questions (33 minutes) 
The portion of the interview process that deals 
most directly with information gathering on the 
part of the field agent is that of asking the right questions. 

No interview can be considered successful if the 
information required for proceeding tc the next 
step in the field agent/client relationship 
is not acquired. Of the five key concepts to 
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be covered in this session, the questioning process is perhaps 
the most basic, the most structured, and quite likely the 
most mechanical. It is basic in the sense that questions 
lead to the answers that are needed to continue the 
interview, or assist the field agent in his task of satisfy- 
ing the informational requirements of the client. Structured, 
from the standpoint that questions can be viewed as the 
building blocks that make up a complete interview; 
mechanical because the questions asked during an interview 
can be listed under the rather standard headings of what, 
where, when, who, why, how, etc. But don't make the 
mistake of concluding that something that is basic, structured, 
and mechanical is also simple. Remember, the title of this 
concept is not "Asking Questions," brt is "Asking the 
Right Questions." And I might add—, "at the Right Time 
and in the Right Way. " 

If a question is to be more than just a question—a "right 
question," it must have a purpose. This is where your 
interview questions begin to interleave with the other 
four key concepts. Therefore, what is the purpose of your 
question? Are you attempting to guide the discussion in a 
direction that you believe will be more productive? If you 
are, you should be fairly certain that the new direction you 
have chosen is the proper way to go. Are you asking a si»e^ific 
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question that will allow you to evaluate the cJient's 
response arid thereby analyze his real concerns and 
motivations? If so, you must first analyze your own 
feelings about the client's problem. If you do not, you 
might very well read your own concerns and motivations 
into the client's response and miss his point of 
view entirely. Are you asking a question that you 
hope will draw out the client? If that is your purpose, 
remember that gaining insight to a problem is a two-way 
street. Both you and the client can benefit from this 
kind of question. You should be ready to act as a 
sounding board as well as a sponge. If, during the 
listening process, you are able to interject brief 
but pertinent comments, the client may provide you 
with a major portion of your informational needs. 
Finally, are you asking a question to help you 
establish rapport with the client? If so, you should 
be ready to comment on the client's response. For 
example, c very commonplace question might be, "How are 
you today?" How do you answer if the client's response 
is^ "I feel terrible," rather than the usual response of 
"Fine."? In other words, if you are using a question in 
an attempt to establish rapport, be certain you are 
ready to respond intelligently to the unexpected as well 
as the expected answer to your questions. 
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Asking questions at the right tme and in the right way 
is a subjective decision the field agent must make every time 
he conducts an interview. All the standard interpersonal inter- 
viewing techniques come into play. The field agent not only 
needs to know the interviewing techniques that uest fit his 
own personality, but should also attempt to use an approach 
that will put the client at ease. 



The two exercises we have prepared for you are intended to 
emphasize the iaiportance of "asking the right questions." 
Set the Stage for Exercise No. 1 

The field agent is attending a meeting of guidance counselors 
from schools in his district. During a coffee break he is 
engaged in casual ,^nversation by one of the counselors. 
The counselor is new to the district and is unaware of 
the service provided by the field ag -»t. The field agent 
briefly explains his position and role in '^he district. 
As the counselor begins to tell about a problem in his 
school concerning underachieving students, the meeting is 
called back to order. The field agent quickly suggests they 
get together inmediately after the meeting in a nearby coffee 
shop. The counselor agrees. The field agent and counselor 
are now at the coffe« shop. All preliminary conversation 
and explanation of the field agent's role has been completed. 
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The counselor has been prepared for the field agent's first 
question regarding the problem he commented on earlier in 
the evening. The field agent is the first to speak - 
Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer ) 

The vrainer should emphasize the portion of the interview 
related to the insight cind appropriateness of the field agent' 
questions • 

Did the field agent: 

1. Open the interview with a question that encouraged 
the counselor to describe his problem regarding 
underacliieving students, or did the lead off 
question just require a simple "yes" or "no" 
answer? 

2. Use the information provided by the counselor to 
frame questions that would further define the 
problem? 

3. Ask the counselor any questions that cause him 
to consider the possibil-'ty of some underlying 
social problem that migr/ be a significant factor 
that was contributiong to the low level of academic 
achievement wilnin his schoo, ? 

4. Ask whether the problem was related to specific 
subjects or was of a more general nature? 

5. Ask if other schools in the district were e3Q)erienc- 
ing similar probl-^mr,? If so, were there areas of 
difference as well as similarities? 

6. Suggest any specific types of resources he had which 
might be of value, and ask the counselor for his 
opinion regarding their appropriateness? 

Set the Stage for Exercise No, 2 

TRAINER NOTES : 

In thiTB role-playing exercise a trainer should take the part 
of the "meeting chairman". This will give the trainer the 
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opportunity randomly of involving several other 
session attendees in the exercise by asking them 
to comment or respond to questions as the need arises. 
This will require the person who has assumed the 
field agent role simultaneously to interact with a 
number of individuals in much the same way as he 
would in an actual group meeting. 

The field agent is attending a meeting of junior high 
school teachers who are discussing the need to develop a 
long range program for the purchase and coordinated use 
of a number of new films they plan to add to their film 
library. He has not yet been called on to speak, a few 
of the more vocal teachers are monopolizing the floor. 
Their conversation to this point has consisted primarily 
of complaining about the lack of good films. No atten5)t 
has been made to structure a plan. Finally, the meeting 
chairman breaks in and asks the field agent to comment. 
The field agent, not wishing to appear too authoritative, 
decides to ask the chairman a question he believes will 
provide some constructive direction to the meeting. 
Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer) 

Did the field agent: 

1* Succeed in providing some constructive direction to 
the meeting with his opening question? 

2. Ask questions regarding the current size and subject 
content of the present film library, availability 

of funds, possibility of whecking with other schools 
in the district to see if they would be interested 
in a cooperative ventiire, etc.? 

3. Answer some of the questions put to him by the other 
meeting attendees with a question of his own to 
define their questions further? 
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4. Succeed in staying out of the spotlight by putting 
the chairman back in control of a meeting that 
was now generating some constructive comments? 

Step 3 Key Concept No. 2: Guiding the Discussion (33 minutes) 

" Definitive Description of the Concept 

The importance of guiding the discussion should not be 

overlooked in any description of the interview process - 

Simply stated, it means that you, i:he field agent, control 

the format and direction of the interview. 

This key concept carries with it a certain degree of 
responsibility. As in any other form of interpersonal 
relationship, when you are in charge you are also respon- 
sible for the final results. Do not associate this con- 
cept with emy one approach to interviewing. The concept 
is that the field agent should establish an interview 
format that he believes will best serve the reeds of the 
client. The format may veiry from one that allows the 
free association of ideas related to the client's stated 
problem to a highly structured and formal interview. In 
many cases the approach may change during the interview 
or over a period of several interviews from free associa- 
tion to a more structured format. In any event — whether 
the interview is formal or informal, structured or free — 
the field agent should attempt to establish and maintain 
control of the interview. 
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Another aspect of guiding the discussion is that of either 
directing a client down a certain path during the inter- 
view or redirecting the client who begins to wander off 
the subject. In either case the field agent should use 
discretion. For exaii5)le, while on a vacc*--on trip many 
of you have probably realized your greatesc enjoyment and 
satisfaction through an unplanned excursion down a side 
road. Of course, you probably have run out of gas also 
or been stuck in the mud on similar side trips. The field 
agent needs to use good judgment about when "side trips" 
should be taken and how long he should allow the client 
to stay off the main road. 

In brief, the field agent is responsible for assessing 
the situation and establishing an interview format best 
suited to the client's position, personality, and stated 
problem. 

The field agent should be flexible in his approach, but 
should remain in control of the interview. Finally, he 
should remember that because he is in control, he is also 
responsible for the results. 

Let us go ahead with our next two exercises and see what 
develops . 
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Exercise No, 1 

The field agent is discussing a plan that a local high 
school principal has for involving the students in a drug 
education program. 

While the principal says he is convinced that "The kids 
need to participate actively in the development of the 
program if it is to be a success," he is hesitant about 
allowing them freedom in the selection of guest speakers, 
films, and drug abuse literature. 

The field agent, sensing the conflict between the 

principal's goal of student involvement and his lack of 

confidence in the students* judgment, is faced with the 

need to redirect the discussion and reassure the principal. 

The field agent comments... 

Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer) 

Did the field agent: 

1. Clearly define his role and the potential value of 
his service? 

2. Attenpt to find out the key interests of the principal, 
cUid thereby find some service he could perform that 
would demonstrate his service? 

3. Present himself cUid his service in a nonthreatening 
way so that there may be an initial atten^t to guide 
the discussion away from the fears and suspicions of 
the principal and toward a more open and friendly 
relationship? ' 
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Sten 4 Key Concept No. 3: Analyzing the Client's Real Concerns 
and Motivations (33 minutes) 

Definitive Description of the Concept 

Analysis of a client's real concerns and motivations is 
very possibly the most difficult of the five key con- 
cepts to achieve. Very often the field agent must 
read between the lines and look behind the statements 
of a client to assess his true needs. For exan^Jle, 
many requests for information are simple and straight- 
forward, but others will require the field agent's 
assistance in the formulation of the problem statement 
as well as the information request. The overgeneraliza- 
tion of a problem can result in too much information 
being requested which in turn may discourage the client 
from using any of the information provided. Conversely, 
if the information acquired from the client is too 
sketchy or the problem statement is drafted with too 
much specificity, inportant supporting concepts under- 
lying the problem may be overlooked. 

Misinformation also might be provided to a client if 
his real concerns and motivations are not surfaced by 
the field agent. For example, many problems facing 
educators today stem from Supreme Court decision con- 
cerning the violation of individual rights. Requests 
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for information regarding religious courses, dress 
codes, moral conduct, extracurricular activities, 
off-campus clubs, etc., may not be identified 
initially by the client as legal problems, the 
requests may ask only for information as to what 
other schools are doing. Two obvious problems 
associated with responding to this type of request 
without checking possible legal aspects are 
(1) the practices of other schools may never have 
been legal, and (2) the information provided may 
reference school practices that were legal when 
adopted in the past, but need to be changed because 
of recent court rulings. 

Very often the real concerns and motivations of a 
client can be discovered by finding out how he plans 
to use the information provided. 

In summary, field agents should attenpt to develop 
a sensitivity to their clients' real concerns and 
motivations. Many unspoken concerns can be uncovered 
through a definitive development of the problem 
statement and a more complete description of the 
infonnation use. 
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Exercise No, 1 

The field agent is conducting an interview with a 
vice-principal of an inner-city high school who is 
interested in the development of an expanded intramural 
sports program at his c-^hool. The student body of 
approximately 1000 is composed of 42% Mexican-American, 
40% black, and 18% white. Due to district-level 
fiscal problems, the athletic program has been severely 
curtailed. The vice-principal believes the athletic 
program in his school has been a racially unifying 
force, and attributes a recent increase in racial 
tension to its curtailment. Seemingly he has not. con- 
sidered any of the other social aspects of racial 
conflict that are present in his community. 

The vice-principal has told the field agent about 
the reduced school budget and the resultant de-en5)hasis 
of sports at his school. He has not, however, voiced 
his real concern that an actual outbreak of violence 
may occur within his student body. His belief that 
a topflight sports program will reverse the recent 
trend is probably just wishful thinking. 

As the exercise interview opens, the vice-principal 
is asking the field agent if he has any information 
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regarding the development of e:q)anded intramural 

programs in other inner-city schools where athletics 

budgets have been curtailed. 

Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer) 

Did the field agent: 

1. Surface the fear of the vice-principal regarding 
the threat of a racial outbreak? 

2. Suggest the possibility of other community problems 
that could be contributing to the increased racial 
tension? Also, available resources that might 
provide additional insight regarding the role that 
a school might play in alleviating racial tension 
within the community? 

3. Suggest the idea of promoting a student program 
directed toward encouraging open escpression and 
group participation in solving the problem that 
the students believe to be the cause of racial 
tension within the school. 

Exercise No. 2 

The field agent received a telephone request from an 
elementary teacher for information regarding different 
forms of student grading systems in xise within her 
state. The field agent conplied with her request, and 
made an appointment to deliver the material to her in 
person. 



During his explanation of the contents of the package, 
she casually mentijned that: this was her first year of 
teaching and that "parent conferences scare me to 
death." This clue led the field agent to discuss in 
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more detail the real concern she neglected to reveal in 
her telephone conversation (the conduct of parent-teacher 
conferences) . 

The field agent is the first to speak. 
Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer 
Did the field agent: 

1- Appear to understand the new teacher's fear of con- 
ducting parent/teacher conferences? 

2. Suggest other available resources that might be helpful 
in conducting small meetings? 

3- Offer to discuss the matter wit-i other teachers that 
he knew to find out how they prepared for parent/ 
teacher conferences? 

4. Generally encourage the teacher by commenting on the 
good comments he had heard about her from the other 
teachers? 

5. Suggest that she openly discuss her fear with someone 
in her school that she respected cUid trusted? 

Step 5 Key Concept No. 4: Learning to Listen (33 minutes) 

Definitive Description of the Concept 

The art of listening ceuinot be overstressed. The field 
agent who is an active listener will find that he is also 
enhancing his ability to do well with the other four key 
concepts we are discussing today. In contrasting an active 
listener with a passive listener, an active listener's mind 
is wide awake and alert. fully focused on the attitude 
and unspoken intent of the client's words as well as his 
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verbalization of the problem. A passive listener is 

one who, while the client is speaking, is thinking about 

what he wants to say next, and is not too interested 

in the client's statements. Perhaps he feels he has 

the problem figured out already. Or, worse yet, he may 

be saying "yes, I see, uh-huh...," but is not fully listening 

to or coiiprehending the client's viewpoint. 

With reference to the other four key concepts, an active 
listener will be better prepared to ask the right question 
at the right time and in the right way. He will also be 
able to use better judgment in his attempt to guide the 
discussion becc^use the real concerns and motivations 
of the client will be more discernible. Finally, the field 
agent who wishes to develop better rapport with his client 
should not overlook the advantages of being a good listener. 
Clients are people, and being a "people" yourself should 
convince you of the importance of letting the client know 
that you believe his problem is important enough to merit 
your undivided and active interpersonal attention. 

The demonstration we have prepared for today regarding 
the art of listening should not be viewed as a one-sided 
conversation The trainee who is role-playing the field 
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agent should, in addition to being an active listener, 
ask the right questions, guide the discussion, uncover 
the client's real concerns and motivations, and establish 
rapport with the client. Those of you who are observing 
the demonstration should watch for unspoken actions such 
as hand gestures, head motions, eye contact, and other 
ploys used by the field agent to guide and encourage 
the client. 
Exercise No. 1 

The field agent is working very hard on a program that 
is intended to evaluate the results of a new method of 
teaching history. 

During a visit to one of the high schools in his district 
that is participating in the design of the program, he is 
confronted by a history teacher who has some very negative 
comments to make about the value of the program. 

The teacher speaks first. 

Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer ) 

Did the field agent; 

1. React defensively? 

2. Listen actively? 

3. Express an interest in the teacher's comments and 
solicit his aid in re-evaluating the documentation 
related to the phases of the program he was ob- 
jecting to? 
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Exercise No, 2 

A field agent is making a personal visit to the office 
of a high school principal with whom he has been friends 
for some tim^i. His opening remark is "Good morning, 
George. I haven't seen you for several months now. Is 
there anything going on around here that I ought to know 
about?" 

Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer ) 
Did the field agent: 

1. Use his opening remark as a friendly comment? (Or, 
did he begin to pry and gossip?) 

2. Take advantage of his friendship and occupy too 
much of the principal's time? 

3. Take the opportunity to comment briefly on any 
new resources or services that he believed might 
be of interest to the principal? 

S^^P ^ Key Concept No. 5: Establishing Rapport with the Client 
(33 minutes) 

Definitive Description of the Concept 
The establishment of good rapport is primarily the 
responsibility of the field agent. A good working 
relationship between the field agent and client is 
an absolute requiremant if the full potential of 
the negotiation process is to be realized. 

Interpersonal interviewing techniques may vary, but 
the field agent who totally relies on personal 
flattery to establish rapport may find that his 
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relationship with the client is deteriorating after 
a time. While a sincere form of flattery may help 
to break the ice with a client, any lasting relation- 
ship mu^rt be based on mutual respect and the client's 
confidence in the field agent's professional con$)etency. 
Exercise No. 1 

The field agent is making a personal call on a social 
science teacher in a local junior high school. The 
teacher was referred to the field agent by the school 
principal. All the field agent knows about the teacher 
is his name and the course that he teaches. TJie field 
agent has never been to this school before. His only 
contact with the principal was a brief meeting at a dis- 
trict curriculum conference where he had made a presenta- 
tion regarding his role in the district and the kinds of 
resources available to him. 

The principal had indicated an interest in the field agent's 
services and had suggested that he make an appointment to 
talk with the social science teacher. 
Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer) 
Did the field agent: 

1. Take the time properly to introduce himself and to 
explain briefly his role and services? 

2. Demonstrate his interest in the teacher's current 
program by being a good listener? 
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3. Express an interest in being of service if the teacher 
should need additional social science resource material? 
(Or, did he present himself as a problem solver?). 

4. Succeed in creating a friendly, and professional, image 
in his first meeting with this teacher? 

Exercise No, 2 

The field agent was contacted by the secretary of a high 
school principal who was new to the area. The secretary 
indicated an interest on the part of the principal in be- 
coming acquainted with the field agent. Furthermore, she 
mentioned the ncune of a field agent in a city nearby that 
the principal had worked with in the past. The field agent 
e3Q)ressed his interest in meeting the principal, and a 
meeting date was set. 

Before the meeting, the field agent contacted the field 

agent in the city neeurby and obtained the following information 

• The principal is in his late forties; he is cordial 
but businesslike. 

• He is a graduate of USC and holds a master's degree 
in Business Administration. 

• He has been president of the principals* association 
in his former area. 
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• He is a sports enthusiast, and actively participates 
in sports such as golf, hand ball, and swimming, 

• Most of the ser\ :he field agent in the city 
nearby had provided him were related to his interest 
in educational research; especially curriculum 
development and new teaching methods. 

• He was well respected by his colleagues, but was 
known for his "take-charge" personality. Projects 
he was associated with had a way of "getting done." 

The initial meeting between the field agent and the 
principal takes place with the secretary ushering the 
field agent into the principal's office and the principal 
saying "Good morning. I've been looking forward to meeting 
you. " 

Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer) 
Did the field agent: 

1. Speak up clearly and present himself in a friendly, 
professional memner? 

2. Answer the principal's questions directly" (Or, did 
he ramble?) 

3. Use the information he received from the field agent 
in the city nearby to establish good rapport with 
the principal? 
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Step 7 Session Summary (14 minutes) 

The session moderator should conduct a brief discussion 
period; he then should critique the session by eir^hasizing 
the major points that were made regarding each of the five 
key session concepts. 



SESSION NO. 19 
RETRIEVING ERIC INFORMATION--B 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To help trainees acquire skill in selecting descriptors and formu- 
lating search strategies for computer searching — using Boolean 
logic — through problam solving with the Thesaurus and use of on- 
line retrieval systems. 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should be able to; 

1. Develop search statements, using the Boolean operators AND, OR, 
and AND NOT 

2. Apply different search strategies to broaden searches (for low- 
yield search results) or to limit searches (for high-yield 
search results) 

3. Understand some of the decision points that are involved in 
selecting from among alternative search strategies 

B. Participants 

Trainers: One instructor and at least one assistant, per terminal, 
who is familiar with the particular on-line system being 
used 

Trainees: Retrieval specialists 

C» Summary c Module Activities 

The instructor introduces the concept of Boolean logic and its appli- 
cation in formulating searches. This 15-minute introduction is 
followed by an exercise period in which each trainee is asked to 
select terms from the Thesaurus and prepare Boolean searches for 
several problem statements. The trainees are then divided into small 
groups to submit their search strategies to search specialists work- 
ing with an on-line system. After this demonstration the groups are 
convened to discuss the variations in search results produced by 
alternative search strategies. This session concludes with a brief 
summary presentation and discussion of the critical decision points 
in developing search strategies . 

D. Duration 



Three hours 
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REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatoiy Reading 

1. Mathies, M. L. and Peter G. Watson. Computer-Based Reference 
Service (To be published by American Library Association, 
Summer 1973.) [Part Two] 

2. SDC. SDC/ERIC User Manual , January 1973. [Chapter VII] 

3. Lockheed. User Manual for DIALOG . 

4. Resource Information Center, Grand Forks, North Dakota. An 
Alternative to Query . 

5. Macmillan Information. Myriad-ERIC Search System : Instruction 
Manual . 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

1. Mathies, M. L. and Peter G. Watson. Computer-Based Reference 
Service. (To be published by American Library Association, 
Summer 1973.) [Part Two] 

2 . Sample Search Statements for Level-Related Terms 

3. Sample On-Line Search Printouts 

4 . Sample Coding Sheets for Batc^' Systems 

C . AidK cUid Equipment 

1. At the beginning of Step 2, the instructor should distribute 
copies of the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors , 

2. '^Retrieval Exercises — B," to be completed during the session, 
are included in the trainees' packages. 

3. A terminal should be available for each of three or four trainees 
involved in the session, with a telephone and taole for each 
terminal . 

D. Other 

The trainer should work with the terminal operators before the 
session, reviewing the search exercises and discussing the kinds 
of search experiences the trainees should observe. The trainer and 
the terminal operators should be prepared to initiate activities t 
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the terminal to demonstrate principles that are not necessarily 

illustrated by the trainees' suggested search formulations. 

Ill- SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

Topic Activity Minutes 



Step 


1 


Introduction to Boolean Logic 


Presentation/Discussion 


30 


Step 


2 


Developing Search Statements 
Using Boolean Operators 


Completion of "Retrieval 
Exercises — B" by 
Individual Treainees 


30 


Step 


3 


Demonstration of Search 
Results for "Retrieval 
Exercises — B" 


On-Line Demonstration 


60 


Step 


4 


Review of Search Results 


Discussion 


45 


Step 


5 


Summary of Searching 


Presentation/Discussion 


15 



Strategies 

IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Although this session could be conducted without the on-line system 
segment (Step 3) , trainers are strongly encouraged to provide for its 
inclusion so that trainees can "see" retrieval occurring and receive 
immediate feedback on the impact of their decisions during the training 
.session. If access to an on-line system cannot be obtained, this session 
should include more discussion time on the review of the paper/pencil 
printouts to illustrate some of the searches and variations in search 
results. 

V. CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1 Introduction to Boolean Logic (15 minutes) 

Boolean logic, named after the English mathematician George 
Boole, is one way in which a file of bibliographic informa- 
tion can be searched by computers. I think you can gain some 
degree of expertise and reduce some of the confusion associated 
with the application of Boolean logic to search formulations 
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if we excunine a few essential principles that are involved 
and note some of the more common problems that occur in 
practice ♦ 

[The trainer should illustrate the concepts introduced in this 
section on a chalkboard.] 

Point 1 : Boolean logic employs the most basic form of logic: 
something is either present or absent; it is there or not there. 
Thus, in specifying one term in relation to another, the com- 
puter checks for the presence or absence of these specifica- 
tions in the file. 

Point 2 : Your specifications are stated in terms of one of 
three conditions: AND, OR, or NOT (perhaps more easily thought 
of as AND NOT) . 

[Place three Venn diagrams on the board and ask the trainees 
to indicate which parts of the circles would be retrieved by 
each logical operator.] j 



AND 




[When two or more terms are linked by AND, the 
computer retrieves only those document citations 
that have been indexed by all the ANDed terms 
in the search statement.] 



A AND B 
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[When two or more terms are linked by OR, the 
computer retrieves all dociiment citations 
that have been indexed by either one or more 
of the ORed terms in the search statement*] 



[When terms are linked by an AND NOT, the 
computer rejects any document citations that 
have been indexed by those terms. 

Stated another way, the computer retrieves 
only those document citations that meet the 
positively stared specifications, and ex- 
cludes the negated term(s).] 



Point 3 . A common source of confusion lies in the difference 
between our natural-language meaning of "and" (little a-n-d) 
and the Boolean logic operators. In stating requirements of 
and ORed statement — TERM A OR TERM B~in plain English, we 
might say, for example, "I want all the dociuients that are 
indexed by either Term A or Term B, and those indexed by both 
terms." However, a client will not state his requirements in 
those explicit terms; most likely he would say, "I want infor- 
mation on A and B." However, it is the responsibility of the 
field agent or the retrieval specialist who is working with the 
client to find out what the "and" mecUis during the query- 
negotiation process. 



OR 




A OR B 
AND NOT 




A AND NOT B 
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BOOLEAN "OR' 



M 



BOOLEAN "AND 



A OR B = 



A AND B = 



A only 



A AND B only 



+B only 



+A AND B 



Total : 




Total : 




As you can see, the Boolean OR will yield a far greater number 
of document citations than the Eoolean AND. To distinguish 
between the two, it is often useful to think of AND as being 
restrictive and OR as being comprehensive. This kind of thinking 
must be in the back of the query negotiator's mind when he or she 
is talking to the client, to insure that the natural language 
statement of the prox;lem can later be translated into the most 
appropriate Boolean statement, or that the latitude in develop- 
ing Boolean statements is clearly understood. 

Point 4 : The use of OR broadens a search; AND limits or narrows 
a search. 

Before we continue to Point 5, let's work through one problem 
together. Imagine that we are working with a superintendent 
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who wishes tc obtain planning information on year-round schools 

and is particularly interested in cost-related information. 

iThe trainer should ask the group to suggest some Thesaurus 
terms for each concept in the search problem, and then show 
how each of the terms would be ORed in several statements to 
start broadly, and how the ANDing of groups or "sets" of de- 
scriptors then restricts the search. (Since systems vary in 
how they handle Cdnbinations of Boolean operators, the trainer 
can use both parentheses and sets to illustrate on the board 
the search statement logic.)] For example, one formulation for 
this particular search problem is: 



( (YEAR ROUND SCHOOLS OR EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR OR 
TRIMESTER SCHEDULES) 
AND 

(EDUCATIONAL FINANCE OR COST EFFECTIVENESS OR OPERATING 
EXPENSES OR BUDGETING) 
AND 

(EDUCATIONAL PLANNING OR SCHOOL PLANNING)) 



Another way to think of the relationships is in "sets": 



Set 1 




Set 2 




Set 3 


; YEAR ROUND SCHOOLS 
OR ! EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 
OR » TRIMESTER SCHEDULES 


AND 


' EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 
OR [ COST EFFECT'JVENESS 
! OPERATING EXPENSES 
; BUDGETING 


AND 


•EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
OR ; SCHOOL PLANNING 

f 


POSTINGS = i35 




POSTINGS = 3265 




POSTINGS = 2230 



A search on several combinations of sets results in different 
postings levels, i.e., the number of documents in the file that 
meets the particular specifications: 
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1 AND 2 == 29 postings 

1 AND 3=4 postings 
1 AND 2 AND 3=0 postings 
Because the combination of all sets of terms produces a "no- 
hit" situation, the searcher might choose to use the following 
search combination : 

1 AND 2 OR 1 AND 3 = 33 postings 
In this case, the main concept (YEAR ROUND SCHOOLS) is matched 
with both secondary concepts, and then ORed to approach a more 
comprehensive search strategy than the combination of the main 
concept with only one secondary concept. 

Point 5: Although you may decide to coordinate only two terms 
(A AND B) , you frequently run two risks: (1) you may not re- 
trieve comprehensively on your search, and (2) you may not get 
any "hits," i.e., there may not be any document citations 
indexed by both of the particular terms. This element of sur- 
prise becomes more acute in batch-mode searching, and the 
overly comprehensive search formulation is a safeguard against 
lost time in discovering this "no hit" situation only after a 
run has been made. The first risk takes us back to the first 
Retrieval Module in our discussion of the ERIC indexing and the 
need to select several appropriate terms. The second risk is 
directly rfilated to file size and the niomber of postings (i.e., 
frequency with which any given term hs been used to index 
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documents) ♦ As of Junr:; 1971, three-fourths of the some 7000 
ERIC descriptors were indexed to fewer than 100 dociiments, 
although some terms had postings as high as 1500 and over* You 
can see that the probabilities for finding a match or hit for 
only two terms (e»g., if TERM. A has 25 postings and TERM B has 
only 6 postings) are much lower rhan if you had said: 
( (A OR H OR K) AND (B OR G OR Z) ) 
Postings = 150 Postings = 80 

Step 2 Developing Search Statements Using Boolean Operators (30 minutes) 
For the reniainder of this session we will be working on and 
discussing several exercises, which have been drawn primarily 
from the request files of the San Mateo center* The first step 
in preparing for a search is to review the problem statement and 
select the resources that are going to be used. For some of the 
problems we have given you, you may not believe that a search 
of ERIC will entirely satisfy the request, o^ in other cases 
that ERIC is even the appropriate resource. We would like for 
you to note the other resources you might wish to check as a 
supplement to, or substitute for, an ^RIC search, but we are 
primarily interested in your working at this time with the 
ERIC Thesaurus in selecting terms and developing search state- 
ments — using the Boolean operators — for computer searching, 
whether batch or on-line. 
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After you have completed preliminary work with the Thesaurus 
and have formulated ycur searches, we will work through your 
formulations at the terminal, on-line, so that you can see the 
results and understand how some of your decisions impacted on 
these results. 



In your packet you will see Retrieval Exercises — B, both the 
problem statements and worksheets, which may be used in com- 
pleting your search formulations. The worksheet format is one 
kind of convenient form for developing a strategy of ORed and 
ANDed statements. Sample searches are provided on the first 
exercise sheet to illustrate how you can use the form. 

[The trainer should distribute copies of the Thesauru s to 
trainees, and should be available through this period, to 
answer questions and help trainees who may have difficulties 
in using the Thesaurus .] 

Step 3 Demonstration of Search Results for "Retrieval Exercises — B" 
(50 minutes) 

[After the trainees have completed the paper/pencil exercises, 
they should bring their search formulations to the terminal 
area. The terminal operator should ask one of the trainees in 
his or her group to volunteer a search formulation for Exer- 
cise 1, and proceed to insert it into the system. The opera- 
tor should explain to the trainees what he or she is doing 
with regard to particular features of the system being used, 
but the teaching of the on-line system should be only inci- 
dental to arriving at the search results , showing sample 
displays of citations and abstracts of the search results, and 
exploring different results with different search formulations. 
The trainees should be asked to volunteer any different search 
formulations — different terms or sets of terms or different 
uses of Boolean operators — that they have prepared for the 
search problam. 
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This segment will be most instructive if the terminal operators 
are able to take the lead provided by the search strategies 
recommended by the trainees, but arc also able to supplement 
the demonstration with approaches that are not recommended hy 
the trainees- Illustrative searches and variations in strate- 
gies contained in the RETRIEVAL EXERCISES~B (DISCUSSION 
GUIDE FOR TRAINER) can be used as background for developing this 
part of the session.] 

Step 4 Review of Search Strategies and Results (45 minutes) 

[The trainer should convene the group and direct a discussion 
of each search problem — the search strategies that were devised 
and their observations of the on-line applications. Although 
trainees' questions may serve as a guide to this session, the 
trainer can use the background on the RETRIEVAL EXERCISES~B 
(TPvAINER) to direct the discussion on each search problem,] 

Step 5 Summary of Searching Strategies (15 minutes) 

The exercises that you have completed illustrate some important 

decision points in the retrieval process, two of which I'd like 

to review, and, perhaps you will add some of your own. 

Point 1. One of the most important t^oii^ts to be made is that a 
searcher will almost always be working with insufficient informa- 
tion—even if the query negotiation process has been an excellent 
one. I am reminded of Dr. Fairthorne's vivid and telling 
definition quoted in your retrieval packets: 



The purpose of searching is "the recovery from a given collection 
of documents, with stated probability, a set of documents that 
includes, possibly with some irrelevant ones, all documents of 
specified content; or, a set of documents that includes nothing 
but documents of specified contents / but possibly not all of them." 
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A search will often reveal complexities that cannot possibly 
be anticipated until the search is well under way. These com- 
plexities result from one, or a combination of several, factors 
including: 

• The multiplicity of terms in the educational language, as we 
saw in the tutorii**^ problem, where there were at least four 
different tutoring programs (cross-age, peer, programmed, and 
after-school). And t^e possibilities even increased with the 
non- tutoring elements, reflecting the persons to be involved 
in the tutoring (e.g., teachers, parents, volunteers, para- 
professionals) . 

• The subtleties or focus of a document's contents that are 
reflected in a wide variety of combined descriptors, such as 
we saw in the academic achievement and self concept problem. 
The combinations of descriptors focussed on one or several 
elements of the relationship, in the use of test instruments, 
reports of educational research, the effect of home elements 
(e.g., one parent children, mother's attitudes). 

• The potential of "hidden contents" not covered by the in- 
dexing terms. Is teaching time perhaps a secondary topic 

in many of those mathematical concepts or concept-formation- 
indexed documents? 

• The search process itself, with the powerful capability of 

a machine search, on the one hand, to coordinate the likeliest 
terms we ccui select and produce a masterful listing, but the 
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limitations of the machine search, on the other hand, to 
deal with some of the intellectual elements I have just 
enumerated . 



Because the searcuer will not always have the information from 
the client — who perhaps would not know himself — on which to 
base certain decisions, he or she must understand what is in- 
volved in the alternatives available to him. This brings me 
to Point 2. 

Point 2 . There are several alternatives available to the 
searcher, and to the center as a whole, in making the retrieval 
decisions. Some of these alternatives concern the search 
strategy itseir, but others relate to the screening of print- 
outs, the use of substitute resources, and the packaging and 
communications of search results. Wc will address packaging 
and communications in a later^ession, but it is certainly 
relevant to mention it at this time. 



Some of the alternatives are: 

• r-^iduct a slightly more comprehensive search, one that will 
contain the per pheral and seemingly unrelated items, so 
that the client can then pick out the items of relevance to 
him. 

• A variation on this theme, to conduct the comprehensive 
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search and make notes on the printout to point out the 
variations in search results (e.g., the variations in stu- 
dent populations or in terminology for a given topic) for 
the client, 

• Select the most on-target search strategy possible, to 
identify a few items for the client to "get started" . 

These alternatives can be varied even more with the addit l 
of steps in which complete documents are checked for their 
relevance, or printouts are organized according to some principle 
or classes of information. We will be addressing these possi- 
bilities later, but the basic decision for selecting among the 
variety of alternatives is based on at least two key elements: 

• The available resources (staff time, relativv-^* to volume of 
activity; search/retrieval resources, in terms of machines 
and materials) • 

• The best knowledge of what is most likely to meet the client's 
needs given his position, his apparent level of sophistication 
in the subject of the search, and the use which is plcinned 
for the information. 

The first element will be a fairly fixed constraint for any 
center, but the second element is one that can be dealt with 
in the query negotiation process through the insights gained 
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by the field agent in talking to the client, which should be 
transmitted to the searcher. 

[The trainer might wish the trainees to volunteer their thoughts 
on the important decision points that they believed were raised 
through the exercises — whether they are technical, relative to 
the use of different Boolean operators, or operational, relative 
to the process of choosing between alternatives.] 

Although we are operating on a limited amount of information, 
why don't we think through the client's "best interests" in 
each of the searches we have performed, and discuss the course 
that we believe would have most likely met the client's needs, 
if only initially. 

[The trainer may wish to start off with one example, and then 
ask the trainees to state their preferences, based on their 
understanding of the time, expectations, and typical uses of 
information by school personnel.] 

For example, on the teaching of time to TMRs. I read this 
request as a very specific one, for the TMR teachers have many 
responsibilities, and teaching time is only a part of this 
responsibility. I would search only on TIME and not go into 
the mathematical concepts or concept formation materials, where 
we can assume that the finding of relevcUit materials would tcike 
some digging auid reading by the teachers. I might supplement 
my findings by talking to my special education consultants in 
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the SEA to see if they know of any materials , or by checking 
the Curriculiim Laboratory personnel or my curriculum materials 
collection. I would also check my project/people file, to see 
if there were any Special Education Instruction Materials Cen- 
ters in my area with whom I could check. 

Agreements? Disagreements? 

[Trainer should let the trainees discuss their preferences for 
the remainder of searches.] 



SESSIONS NUMBERS 19 AND 22 



RETRIEVING ERIC INFORMATION— B 



Retrieval Exercises — B Trainer Discussion Guide 



SESSION NOS. 19 AND 22 
RETRIEVAL EXERCISES~B 
(TRAINER DISCUSSION GUIDE) 



(Affiliation or position not specified ) : Wants various kinds of tutoring 
programs in the piablic schools — reading cuid math — to be utilized in the 
district. 

TRAINER DISCUSSION GUIDE ; 

The selection of terms from the Thesaurus for the instructional 
program arer.s — READING INSTRUCTION and MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION — 
is fairly straightforward. The choice of terms for the tutoring 
program part of the search is less clear, for the possibilities 
include TUTORING, TUTORIAL PROGRAMS, CROSS' AGE TEACHING, PEER TEACHING, 
and PROGRAMED TUTORING. The peer-group representation in this concept 
also suggests other possibilities, such as the use of paraprof essionals 
and volunteers from the community (e.g., parents). 

It will be useful for the trainees to sceui the results of several 
different strategies, to see a fairly narrow search: 

( (TUTORIAL PROGRAMS OR TUTORING) AND (READING INSTRUCTION OR 
MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION)) 

and, to see a broader search: 

( (TUTORIAL PROGRAMS OR TUTORING OR CROSS AGE TEACHING OR PEER 
TEACHING OR PROGRAMED TUTORING) AND (READING INSTRUCT lOJ OR 
MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION) 

After the trainees have explored several possibilities, and seen, for 
example, the kinds of materials included in PROGRAMED TUTORING, they 
should be prepared in the discussion to suggest how they might actually 
handle the search: (1) to give the client a full printout — 
with notations on some of the variations of materials included — and 
ask the client to indicate those that look of interest; (2) to re- 
establish contact with the client, to determine more specifically the 
kinds of progrcuns that would be most relevant; or (3) to supplement 
or substitute the printout with names of individuals in area schools 
that have instituted tutorial progrcuns. 

The two sample search formulations shown on the third page illustrate 
the difference between a narrow search and a broad search. There are, 
in addition, points between, in terms of the number of descriptors that 
are selected to represent the tutoring concept in the search problem. 
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The printout of selected citations that is attached illustrates the 

results yielded from Search Formulation 1. Trainees will have seen j * 

some of these citations (with descriptors and/or abstracts) on-line, 

and this should generate discussion on the issue of second-guessing 

the true concerns of the user (does he want programs with parent 

involvement or the use of paraprof essionals?) . The Trainer may 

choose to read a few of these citations to illxistrate the inclusion 

of materials on (1) adult and university students, (2) the use of 

paraprof essionals, and (3) research studies. 



Search Formulation 1 : 



SS 1/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 1 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

READING INSTRUCTION OR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (2291) 

SS 2/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 2 OR COMMAND? 

USER 

TUTORING OR TUTORIAL PROGRAMS OR CROSS AGE TEACHIlBG OR AFTER SCHOOL TUTORING OR 
PROG: 

CNT 2 —CONTINUE SS 2 
USER: 

PEER TEACHING OR PROGRAMED TUTORING 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (596) 

SS 3/C SEARCH STATEMENT 3 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 
1 AND 2 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (59) 



Search Formulation 2 : 

SS 1/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 1 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

TUTORIAL PROGRAMS 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (239) 

SS 2/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 2 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

READING INSTRUCTION OR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (2291) 

SS 3/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 3 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 
1 AND 2 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (31) 
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SELECTED CITATIONS 
FROM 

EXERCISE 1 SEARCH RESULTS 



ERIC 



r 
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■ U-('-^-7100^'i 
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ANU IhL^K ILILR^ n WA:> Fi.,UNp thai SIGNIFICANT CHANGfcS OCCURRf D WhEN 

STUOFNTS WFRL TAUGHT TO IDENTIFY AND CLASSIFY THEIR OWN READING 

SRP'mS AL ; R^iL'LAR PART fF A CGRRECTIVf AND REMtOlAL READINf 
»KtiuKA'^. TML INMUJCTloNAL ^RuGRAM BEGAN WITH THE STUn.NTS ANALY7ir.'U 
ThtlH ^ ..ULll, OH A iTAML»A:<l)IZED RtAUiNG TEST. FHOM THIS ANALYSTS 
ThtY FLf-MULAT^U t.«:Nf-RAL Rf-ADING GOALS. SKILLS »>ACKAC,F^ PMPLnVfN;. 
SlrLF-fDKKLClING f^ORMATS WiRh UTILIZ..J IN MLETING G^NL-PAL AN!' 
SfLclhlL RLrt.JifK NfctD:*. STaL»Y QJESTIONS WIIK "KEY WORfS," OS CfiNCfPT 
WCiU'S, WLkC- US[D to scan LITtRATUKt AND DETtrRMINfc ANSWlRS. IF 
TUT-^fhFS 'H;Dh.« lXTRA WURL I OcNT I F ICAT I UN SKILLS, THEY COULr. SFLFCT 
SKILL*- F-aCKAG.S TC STUuY. STUDENTS' ORAL READING WAS RtCnRnt^r- AND 
»RRUk^ WtRE Ni;T{D ANfi CLASS IFIfcfJ bY THh TUTUR. GRADUALLY STUOcNTS 
WFRc aSKLI. Tu ritUCT AND CLASSIFY THEIR CiWN ORAL REAPING tRRors. 
SUCH ILLF-EVALUATIVc PR.JCL DiikcS hNCCiURAGED STUDENTS T(! FNCAGf IN 
HQKL KlLiUENT AiStSSMhNTi UF REAPING PERFORMANCE, CONSERVED TfcACHL*'. 
TIMF t-ijJ' INST* I'CT ION, PKOMOTED STUGFNT SF LF-COMPETI TTON, AND 
LNCuUkAs*:.D A MDKL AHENABLc ATTITUDE ON THf; PART OF STUDENTS TOWAriD 
TfACHER SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT. (REFERENCES ARE INCLUDED.) (AL) 



ERiC 
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tD- £0061^98 
VP- 7? 

Tl- MANUL iCIK FuR VuL'»NT-FK KtAuiNu AlL)ti>. 

n~ MAK fZ 
IS- RTtAl'O?^ 

IN- LUTHtKAN CHURCH ^UM^Nf PHILADt:LPHlAf PA, 
PR- "OM: hMI^- HC-$3,29 

NO- So5>. 

- AJL lT LLJCaI IHN 

f»F- fnNi.TlUNAL ILLITl^;ACY 
01- r^UTuF:. 

n«^- INt^T^^l CT IGNAL MaT' ^»1mLS 

De- RtAjTNG T"#Sr.lUCTTON 

PC- fTlJurNT MtnivV^TKJN 
Ot- TJTOKIN^ 

AI - A HANiJB.j( K -^^,tPA-^tu F'ir Th, VULJNTl^FR f^cADT^G AIDi Wr>L HAS ^^F^^N 
INCT^UClrU IN A iU--hOU<\ 3Ai>lC WO'^KSHUP ON' TUTjKINb Thr ADULT 
«^i1N-M^AifN IS J^RfSLNTt:.), irS PURPOSE IS TH KflNFORCt J^i KNHWLtrUl.f 
THil AiJ HA., .;AlNn.i ANM T(. ^U^^nFi.! ADDITIfiNAL RESbURCF^. IT T« 
*»TVl')Lf' INT': ScVcN Cf^APJcKS: LbAi^NING TO KMMW Fhb ADULT NUN-H t ADI:;^ t 
?!QTI¥ATINQ THE ADULT NUN-READER, .TEACHING THE. ADULT NUN-READtRt 

RECRUITING THE ADULT NON-READER, PUBLICIZING THt LITERACY PROGRAM, 
WORKING WITH OTHER uROUPS AND AGENCIES, AND ORGANIZING* A SELFCTtO 
lIuLI H^f-.A^HY iNCHroiNi. INrUKMATinN FOR THr lUTflR^ INS TKUCTIPN*. L 
HATtRlAL:., hbLP I'OR NtJN-NAl IVt SPEAKERS OF ENGLISH, AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING MATERIAL IS ALSO GIVEN. CAUTHOR/CK) 
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£D- ED0eil5<^ 
VR- 72 

CH- 3PeCt..->56 
AU- ^i">AHf MAOAN 
TI- P'. f;R Ti ruRlNb 
PD- .IA!^^ 7^ 
IS- RIf-JUL7. 

ic- "'^^i^^0J7 

IN- STATL MUlV. .) 

c&- r-p',— a-/-v,-t;ojs 

NG- 47f.; A S:a:.CH Rt-P'JKI 
DF- CP-i-,S A . UAChI\'G 
Ot- 1n"1V]')I;aL INiFKiiCTlLN 

DE- L 3sy m;;ttvattuM 

0£- KA.1H{MAI!CS INLl^UCirON 
OE- P hf< fi Ar.HIN(, 
OF- T»»T!'; i,N,^ 

AB- IHIL :Tj.)Y IZLT^.. U.'- l-yH,;ThfcLIS 
LlC.Nl! iC.^NT, rAVclf.AiL'- [. .-F£CT UN 



A TcCrfNK.UL FOR TLACHING T^t UNMCTIVATLf 



N^W Ylf<<, hK.ui.NiA. TEACt-ff< HjULATI'JN RtStAHr^■ 



Af Tl ft. 



THAT PrrK T.-lr.Rirjr- WOlJLI' HAVh 
The SChOCL AChlEVLMtNT, MOT I VAT 1 '^f j. 



* klM- f'T Al 
I'^li NTmTI..N 



J. t A'M.) S: ir-CcNr-.Kf L'f- UNMuTIVAirO C>ILfK»-M, ROT- 
. A PiLil nVbY AND A MAJN STUDY WfRF oNOf-kT AKF.N," 'l 



CLf-At I Y TNDICAl • . 

J' A< I f 



AN! CriNTP'JL ,KilUf»S. IHt tXPt''IM^NTAL 
i^<\ri:'N ="rl-._.R. THL :>TakT Uh THt 
L-'St FMt PkULRAH WAS CARPIFD 

4Nj. 2 M.»NTM1. IN THE MAIN :,TUDY. 



r.o< 



■up: 



MAC />\ 

t»ROJECT, ANi! TUT.'kL 
OUT FCR 6 MONTHS 
INFORMAL EVIhrNc:- 



AW. 



hA- 
It- ' 



. ^*^AT Thr. ^'RUGf<AM WAS ENTHI-SIASTICALLY ACC^Pff i. 

^^^-'^^-» '^'^^ iTl;Dt.NTi, ANALYZING -JMP DATA ON FIV«^ 
;'y^ mt!"^^*' '''-'^'^^^ ^''Af TUT-lRS ANU TUTFF:. IN TfM 

i^A'-IT^ I^., t/ML;''^:;'^^^'^ SIGNIFICANT GRtWTH CM MEASUt-F^ OF 
cru-r ■ Lrf^l* ^'iTlVATION AS ASSr:SSCL. BY THF TEACHtRL AND 

■V. err w*. l^t^"^'- fUIUKS, TN attitude TUWAHD :,CH0GL. THt 

r ''^'^ '''••■^ '^^■f A f^AVOFAi'Lh CHANGE TN TH^ 

rHANr^'^N T.\'T.^''I''/''I° ' ^""^ ^^^^^^^ '^'^^ ^ POSITIVE ATT TID^ 

i? c,l. r^^* ^'^^'•^'^'"-Y TO THE SHORT f.URATmN Qp th-- pp,.„cT 

M%iL\ K,fr''. m'? ''^^^^^^^ TRAINING In' • 

UAChtK MaII. rf ,^-^^-"I»<tCTh!j INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM. AN'.. A 

S oSJ^Heil (Seir ^^'^ INSTRUMENTS US.U ARt INCLUUU- 



1 

!NLY 
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ED- feJ052312 
YR- 72 

CH- kf50367t> 

AU- LANF, PATRICK 
All- AND UIHEKS 

TI- KTMiil I VaI i.I j-JPTIVi. ALJOLCSCtNTS 

po- » 7^ 

IS- uiJHAY 11 

»»R- 

CG- 

JC- JJli^'AL j\ . LALTin,; If.; i, ; 351-5.4 
OE- A! > \.LlU m S 
DE- '=^.J-AVIi_'< ChANi : 
DE- ^ AVI,'"-' Pkf; .L -MS 
OE- C'^LoS \g: rtArriiN-; 

OF- "LPMi K fA. V .,C» ..tML SfUu,-N7l. 
DE- Mb'i IVATI'.-'M TLCHNI;..Uci> 
06- K\Li. -IM',, IMai^L V,.M' NT 
OF- K: Afir; • IN1,I ^.ul 

OE- TUTORIAL PkOoRANS 
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FD~ fnOb9855 
YP- 71 

C^:- V. J- 

AU- HLLM, i^hLic-'.L 

TI- A P-Q.;hAM fl) Tf^.ATM 'A". APKr|-P£S lONALS IN REALTNu INSTRUCT TON. 
PL- L-' C 71 
IS- F n .IUi^7^ 

PR- t:^hl rRiCe Mh-1.o.ti3 hC NUr AVAIL 
CG- GU-C-st-^tsC- lI-^f ^(f 

AV- NATiriK^AL hEAjIN^, Cui.Pl ^ Nr , INC», MAKyttrTi UNI Vf-^S I TY , 1^17 W. 

WI SC'jNjIN AVc.t MlLKAlAcLt WIS. t)3233 
NU- 13M,; f^APtK Pfl.StNTcD AT Iht NATIONAL RFAuING CUNf-t^FNcr, TA P4 . 

'LA., L.<L. l*-?! 
Ob- ruMMUNICATlON SKILLS 

d:- THt jjb r« /si MING 

or- PARAPk JFtiuiaNAL btCHOuL Pur.SUNNEL 

Ot- PRACTICUMS 

□t- RtAiiiNG DIFFICULTY 

0*"-- t'-A.jiNr, INSTKUCriJN 

Dl- \L;.r>?Nt- LKilLL'. 

d:-- tf./.cminl, m&th.jds 
Dt- Ib^ALfilN^ 
Ot- TRAININ( rtf-,jtciJVk5- 
Ot- rjTlRiNG 

AF- AS A C IKMMr^ITv -J.VKr-, JACK^uM STATE COMMUNITY COlLLG^ HAS 

DLV^LU»>Ki -dH TRAINING PAKAP-iUFESSlUNALS IN Th^. FKL'i 'F 

'^Al-INC. ANj r MML<K.ATIoN SKILLS TU BtTCHe ^'RQFICirNT ^ NHbiiH Tn" THr 
IMST ;UuHuN Jr r^AliNt, Si^iLLS TD. A.i>.SIS.T^XSABLf [. Ff.ADF-.s. tht 
V't.^iri • S! M,.r.' b 'jf- P.\kA»'K jFi SSIUNAL TRAlNltS ARh CnLLFG. ^TU. fNT^, 
MjIH-tK:-,, :.f;^1r'ANy WIVtSt LLf.'l:RLY PtUPLf, AND GROUPS f!F CnNCl-N'r 
Mri7tNS. FMi. ],<AIN1N(, *'R;'GHAM IS BRJK'EN INTO THRfci DISTINCT PHA^-S' 
lH:.nfY, PfACIICbM, ANU Su'^L^VIS^J ^MPLOYHfcNT. TN TKf THhCRY t.M/y - - , 

THt iiainilS Av: tlstl:> t-ct, knowleuge of ktAd- c skill" anu p^lvided 

KITH INSTRUCTION {.N THc METHODO^pGY OF TEACHING READING SKILLS AND 
THt •Rl^ARATION AND USE OF MATERIALS. IN THE PRACTICUM PHASE, THE 

1,-AINc-S ARt 'NVuLV.n IN PREPARATION OF MATERIALS AND CONS'IL TaTI f-N 
Wir.H T »u ,^tA')IM>' SPfcCIALi^T, TUTORING OF STOOENTS, AND IN 
StLF-:- VALUaTTlN. IHL SOPIPVISED EMPLOYMt NT KHASt INVOLVES PF'^lMiK 
VISITS .^v Tn' ix'AfilNG SPbCIALIST TU PKOVIOF uN-THE-JO'^ AS S T ST ANC f- 'tO 
TrIL PAKAPKfiFf . SIUNALS ANu A WufcKLY SEMINAR. A PILOT PPf'JFCT I- AS fit-FN 
CuNOc.T!. . , AN'> APPLICATION 15 BEING MADE FOR FUNDS TO CUNDUrT A 
CUHr'KLMuNSlVt pkOGRAM. a FLOW ^HART FOR THL TRAINING PKOCESSt A LISI 
Of MATERIALS TO BE USED, AND REFERENCE.'. ARE INCLUDED. (AUTHOR/AWJ 
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rfi- £005985^ 
YP- 71 

CH- RfOC4"?.'< 

AU- MCr.ANKL, M.^K.IUr^It C. 

PD^ Df^r "71^^'^*^' SKJLLi. CJNfLk PGK STUOC-^T AID. 

I$- KlfcJUN7.V 

PR- rORS PRICt ,^r-i.(,.ftt) HC NUT AVAIL 
CG- tfif 

AV- lUTIuNAL iOING UJNf i lNC r: , INC., MAKwUEFTe UNlVh.^SITY. 1?17 W. 

WTSLUNOT^- AVt., MT. VAL,"<f P., WIS. 53233 ^^^nr, i/i^ w. 

MO- PP.; FAPt:. Pi ..SfNT^: - aT TKt NATIONAL RFAOiNG CGNFE-'^tNCP , TAMPA, 
.. FXA.., DLC,. lV7l. "AH. A, 

Ot- ACArif '■'ir FNF.irHMlNT 
OE- CULLi-bt Pr<u(>KAM;, 
DF- CuLL^Oe LTUOf-MS 
Oe- FtfrciGN STc;.ilNTS 

OB- R(-/i(>iNL. cc'rrt-f 

DF- f^-LMr L'lAi. COl'i.i.,.i. 

06- Cf^CS^f'D LANM^i ' LFA^NIN'; 

OE- r.TU.)Y SKILLS 

Ot- Tf ACHINC MAi^HlNt S 

DE- TUTjr.lNG 

Ae- T^i ACAU.Mir. [NKICHMtNT AMf) Lf AKNINU SKILLS CtNTER AT INHIANA ST4Tr 

AMLM Slubr-NT =iUDY. ThF- Cf^NTFR HAS TWO LANGUAGF L A«^ORATOr TP ^ , 

^ACH HAVINW 3U POSITIONS. lMPHASIS IN DESIGNING THt PHYSICAL PLA^T 
TML ^cil'iJ^r'l!:^''li:''f '''''' ^^^CHlHi, MACHlNKi SMCh 

'»LKLu^gAL h-LP li.CH AS TUTORING IN SPECIAL ARtAS oIfFICULTY ARF 
AVAILABLE. FOK STUDENT USF. THF. C^NTFR IS HPEN FKEt TO ALL PFfTS? Rcn 
STUL.rNIS EXCePT FOR IHUSF RtbiSTLRtU IN A SPECIAL RFMfJutJoN 

hX'^^u' flT^'Tl''''t'''-'^ll''^ ^""'^ '•^^^^■^ ^'^f^'^^^T OF THLIR HIGH 
^PP T ^ Ic< t, / ' ''t^l^Tt-RfD IN THIS NONCRfcDIT COURSc DURING THt 
-.P-JLtU uLMElTLl AN!) THt SUM>1£.^ itSSlONS. THt COURSE E,^ieHASr IS UPliN 
SKILL ulVELUPMtNT IN '^tAOING, STUDYING. TfcSTING, WRTTING TEkM 
^A^t^S, AND WuP^ JN SPECIAL AkFAS OF NFFD. THE CFNTFR IS WIDFLY US^D 
oY FUKtIGN STUDENTS TO IMPR iVfc THLIR INGLISH PROFICIENCY AND BY 
DOCTORAL STUDENTS TO ACQUIRE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROFKIeSJy! uSI 
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fcD- J:DQ59614 , 

YO- 71 

CH- EHDr9613 _ 

AU- STRANG, HARfJLL' k. 

Tl-.7Ht AUTQMATtL' INSlRgCTIuN af- PRACTICAL '<EA_DIN& SKILLS TO 
DISAOVANTAGfcU SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN. 

PD-_IL . 

IS- PJtJUN7^ ' ~ ' 

IC- YU392100 

IN- VIK&INIA UNlV.t CHARLOTTESVILLE. 
5C- HMQ66 0P0 
SC- YUB^IITS 

SM- f Llf £ I^Ui. A T IJN ( L'H Lttix J<AitililGIll!!Lt_ Jl-i^l VIRGIN I/L ur< I V , , 
CHAF.LUTT'^SVILLL . SCHuQL Oh I DUCATION. 

C6- nrG-3-7a-ooo7(oin) 
NO- IbP. 

Oe- niSAUVANTAGcT) YtiUTH 

DE- uRAJDE Ji 

Of- HROokAMEL TUTliRINO 
DE- ftMING ACHItVFMr-NT 
oe- READING INSTRUCTION 
OE- HrADING LKILLi. 
OE- REMEfilAL KbAftlNf 

Aa.-_^.Aii;£f.SMr.Nr WAJ MALIL DF IKt iLF£jtCIS_ af..JL^L_ALUIGMAIJ^^ TUIG'iilNQ 

f'fUGkAM T\' T-AChlNG SIXTH GKAJE DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN PRACTICAL 
RLAulNG iKILLi.. NINtTEtN f^XPERlMNTAL AND ELVE CONTROJ, STUDENTS Wf RE 
KANCOWLY Sf:L^CTFD AND TESTED UN 51 PRACTICAL SKILLS. EXPFRIMFNTAL 
iLTUD«:NTS THLN RfCfclVED AUIOMATED INSTRUCTION ON 24 OF THf SKILLS. 
CGKRrCT ANSMFHING YIELDED EXTRINSIC REINFORCEMENT, AND ERRORS 
YU LLc iJ Aih> IU rUIQfUI^G, JjUKJm INSTRUCTION CONTROL STUDENTS RfMAINi^O 
IN THtlf- CLAGS^xuDMS. .FTTf INSTF.UCTION ALL STUDENTS WCRE RFTtSTfC. UN 
THL j>l SKILLS. THL EXPfcRIMLNTAL GROUP'S AVfcRAGE SKILL'S GAIN WAS 
SIGNIFICANTLY HIGHER THAf4 THE CONTROL GROUP'S. WHILE EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDENTS -SHflWtO GREATEST CRHSS-TEST GAINS UN SKILLS TRAINED DURING 
1N:»TKUCTIuN, TMtY ALSU SHOWED CONSlOfcRABLE IMPROVEMENT ON THE 
AEMAIMIKC UMlMSTRUtlgQ SKILLS. lAUTMatl 
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ED- ID05V31^ 
YR- 71 

AU- r lLL, Ci r LINA J* 
Tl^ ' VALUA I U N I r fHi 
PO- 71 

IS- Mr'nAY7. 

IN- ^1.ULAT!M^: 
r v^l P it 
Co- rri.-b-70 
NO- '^P* 

Qir- CURRICULUM DtVfLOPHENT 

OF.- TNNtR CITY 

l;E- M;jTHI:«ATTri> T*»l-T^ir»rT10*^i 

OP- KFAPIMf. IN M 

or- ' SIJU*-Xl Tr i ^ i> 

DE- ^CH^^^ (.'rr.NUY la^i^jn. -n^ 

OF- !.Cl! ^.C- INS^ . • T.»-/ 
Dt- ::^."C(N^akY iA^..^l.'^ 
OF- Tf ACt'i r ^uR '.r^ i> > 
OF- J jl.3KI AL ^^'^li A*-' . 
OF- : -'^^U c MCAT 

ID- fi.^'>L«cMi ri . 

AB- IMS -^.il T ^ . ' VAL ;Al I )N 

Ti A/ « 



P.irLlLAL ANL> t:ui:CAMrif>iAL CllNjITinN::. r^M THr 
^'iAi,:> FjK J rs W«)RK IN fH^ ARB^^RN AN^rx: (1) 



.V A 



TI. 
ill 



P»«Y5 1CAL AP?fA\ANuL THc UlARBuRN S^HPiLt (?) 
^ ArM NTL IN THi: SCHbUL; ( » TNSTITUTlMG 4 MuRl 



^* [ F A f ':>ijjKCI <^rM WHICH WfjuL^' TuTALLY INVtiLVt 7Ht SfKLuiL* 
• NT^ uN') IhACMiiRS, AISIu The uliMMUNITYt WOULt EP'^FCTIVf LY 
/^LL f-LUK C.LMLo AT ONC^. A TUTt>KlAL PRfJUKAM WAS Cl.f l^^.n i NA Tl: 
irM'n fi^M^^Ut INV'OLVIMG 1*^^^ SCKVICbi, OF TEN STUbFNTS F^DM Mlf'fv 



MACK :^.-..tNf 



UNit^N. A FsbJrCT WAS 
?M. )OKAM TP fNICOlir;AGt 
AND NAT^-r.-lAl ICS WLRt 
-ALL Jr IVfO PuR THE; 



CUNCLIVM «Y THh FLcMtNTAJ^Y 
STIIDcNTS TU DFVLLOP UNITS IN 
INTrKRirLAThP* A TFN-WFFK Wf'RK5^"U» 
lb HbMi^ER TEACHING STAFF UF T-K 



ANNi Xt T- c :.^VcNTH AN«J ilC^HTH ^^hMiib> uf Tht L>EAR30RN SCHLUL* THC 
W1^r.l^>> INT' '^.^I'.t u VARIOUS ADIN«:> MJ^THOt S ANL WAYS f.FLATlNG 
ThLSt fu IHb t XFrtRcNT SUt> JcC f ARtAS ANU ASSliTtU TfcACHfcKS IN 
mtvELOPING curriculum MATERIALS* (AUTHOR/JM» 
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YR- 

CH- 
AU- 
Tl- 

PD- 
IS- 
PR- 
C(- 
JC- 
OL- 
Df- 
Dfc- 
Dc- 
DE- 



fcJ05257S 
71 

Ml '•AJl.. 17 

''.A^Li'^t ■'■"iS'HT-". ,;. 
TiJ i'VK'-Vu KcMlNb 
f 71 



"tsa'A'anta;,* Y'.nirn 

■ LfibiNo K^LT .UC7 IQN 
TUTuKIAL ♦'kJGRAMS 
TUTORING 



ef>- tJ0510B2 
YK- 71 

AU- > A^t ' » rt/- ■< 

TI- ,MOH '.AN TfMcf- KtAfUNf. THtl 

PD- \! V 71 

IS- MJAP' 

PR- 

CG- 

JC- iLfMt-MA'Y SCHOOL J!.lli\NAL; 
Dfc- I r ( IW4[Nt k:A. INC 
D£- INbiVi.i'JALIZLL. lUSTKUwTIGN 
DF- fKLi(j;(Ai-lLl) TUTuKING 
OE- ^'A:;lNb INSTKUCTIUM 
DE- "^'.ALlNtb KtAi lNtSS 
DP- R'^Mff'lAL RLAfflNC Pt^'Jv,RAMS 
OE- T-AChiR Mfn'j 
DE- TUTORIAL PROGRAMS 
ID- INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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ED- f JQ50597 
YR- 71 

TI- Ki : i-Xf L •ll\.'t T'lTCKiNS 
PD- 71 
IS- v-Ua'"^?/ 
PB- 

CG- v; 

DF- LL.;MLNT4^.Y ..KAl) . 

DE- INT. IV!L-..ALIZ^: TNSrf<UCTTaN 

OE- IN'NtR CIiY 

UF- • lAl'lNt TMP'.LVtMfMT 

DE- ' .-AJiNt, INS FRUCT lUN 

OE- <^f"Hr.nL C 'MMiJNiTY " : LA T I L''i:,H' P 
DE- Iv-hCC'L INuu'.T-Y :. L AT I 'jfJ^hl i-' 
Dt- T'lT'of-IAL -^K'JC. kAML 
DE- VULl<NTi.L\S 



FO- JC b(s^y'+ 

Yft- 7i 

CH- K '..-iH'' 

AU- :r.I'^«uLo« NlC^aLAi. ?. 

TI- l',f{^ Pl frALLo IN W:i-X1MG Tft Rt AUiNG 
PO- (>LC 7i 
IS- C^JA?h--f?. 
PH- 

CG- 0 

JC- l-LUklDA READING 6UARlfcfvLV; 8? 1; 10-13 

OE- ATTITUDES 

DE- CrMMMMKATlON SKILLS 

DE- T\i',.;^VFf} PkP^kAMS 
OE- -LAL-IN'., T>«ilk.!JCnGN 
OE- ^TAc ING MaT^vHAL:, 
OE- L.KCCfSS PACT.Jhi. 
DE- ACHI Aluf 

DE- TUTuRiAL pk;j&ram:> 

OE- VJLUNTfcEK TRAINING " 
OE- VOLUNTEERS 
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EO- FJ05020V 
YK- 71 

CH- P^yi,:-»62f 

AU- i.oSZAK, t-KAfX J. 

TI- PRlS'.RVICF f-Rlj^,RAM IN IHc CLASSROOM 
PD- JLC 71 
IS- CIJA>>R7? 
PR- 

CG- I, 

JC- J.'ljfNAL r;r (-FAQiNG; lb; 3; X9S'-202 

Dt- C'>LLLut jChODL CfMlPtkATION 

OE- LLf.MtM7A_Kr iCHOC-L !>TUDlNT5 

DE- MtTH'-JitS CuURSlS 

Ot- ►'iUSIKVICl IDUCATTON 

DE- PKOCr-AM f-VALUATTUN 

Ofc- PtADINC- iNSTHUtTIPN 

Oe- fU/l'ING LtVtL 

DE- REAL.' 1Mb bKILLi 

OE- STUnLMT TEACHTN( 

□E- TUTU«IAL P'^xCo'^AMi, 



EU- f J 0^9 70 ;. 
YR- 71 

CH- /'^Tjll^.i 

AU- SHAVh'i, JAM Li P. 

AU- f-N', r t 

PO- iov 5^'''^^^^'^'^'-- rUTO'-'lNG UNUfcRACHIfcVLR,^ IN RbADINc- ANC 

IS- CJJtl'y72 
PR- 

CG- I u 

JC- jnUKNAL '<F t-D-JCAT TONAL kPSFAkCH; 5; 3; 107-1? 
DE- ACA..'i.MlC ACHI-VLMbNI 

DE- ACAf'EMK PL— .F0KMAr4C^ " ^ 

DE- K-.AJING JNST<^UC1I(JN 
OE- IK ML DtVFL'JHMENT 
OE- '.TGOrMT TFACHfK KATJO 
OE- TUTOMNb 

-BfczJUPtRACKIfeVmS 
DE- WRITING SKILLS 



ED- E J 049098 
VR- 71 

CH- Tc. C>i7t.S 

AU- MlLLtR, WILMA P. 

TI- It.Mt Lr:.:, Ci.MM(.NLY J'^l u JF ukwLFPING 

PO- '.)'-. C 71 

IS- cijLiy?? 

PR- 

CQi- U U 

JC- cLMtNTAf.^ cN«..L1SH; ; 8; 'vB^^-^,^ 

DE- lIKLLTi.'J khAL'ING ACTIVITY 

OE- MnlJi^ IN."" rKUC flUN 

QE- r^F-.t'OP ADIN(, 

OF- MAlCH^fi (^kOuHL 

D£- fLA.'IN'^ iNifKUClIUN 

OE- Tt Ai.HlMs o.N'.GHAML 

DE- 'rA^i-i^Ni. ^5u■l^a4ULb 
Of- TtfTuKiAL pkugkam: 



EC- ;J0^<5(71 
YR- 71 

AU- 't,vVK»S, LrU 

TI- A VULLNT^IK TUTuKlNG P ".UGKAM 
PC- L* C 71 
IS- C1Jl197:- 
PR- 

CG- J J 

JC- .ir.r IT; 'i ; c-'v 

DE- LULLECL LToulNI^ 

DE- l/iW Ai'.hl f Vt:"S 

OL- «'AK1 nUi >NTS 
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From a High School Counselor ; Wants methods on dealing with, and preventing 
vandalism at the secondary level. 



Comments ; 

TRAINER DISCUSSION GUIDE ; 

This search illustrates several retrieval problems and considerations. 
One, the materials in the ERIC file on this subject are not typically 
indexed by level (e.g., secondary level), and a search by level intro- 
duces a very low-yield (as shown in the sample search below) . 



SS 1/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 1 OR COMMAND? 

USER; 

VALDALISM OR SCHOOL VANDALISM 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (45) 

SS 2/C SEARCH STATEMENT 2 OR COMMAND 

USER 

HIGH SCHOOLS OR SECONDARY GRADES OR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS OR 
PROG; 

CNT 2 CONTINUE SS 2 

USER; 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (4380) 

SS 3/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 3 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 
1 AND 2 
PROG; 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (1) 

SS 4/C?~SEARCH STATEMENT 4 OR COMMAND? 
USER; 

"PRINT TI, DE" 
PROG: 

TI- "YES" TO A SELF-DIRECTIVE DAY. FOCUS ON HIGH SCHOOLS 

DE- CONTRACTS 

DE- DISCIPLINE PROBLEM 

DE- EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

DE- EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

DE- EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION 

DE- SCHOOL VANDALISM 

DE- SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 

DE- STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

DE- SUBURBAN SCHOOLS 
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The on-line demonstration (or scan through the attached printout 
from the full 45 citations) should illustrate the second part of 
the search problem. Most citations in this area relate to preven- 
tion through modifications or improvements in the school facilities 
(e.g., lighting, design, construction). Less than 10 of the cita- 
tions appear to deal with non- facility matters, such as community 
involvement, police and school relationship, or student involve- 
ment. The search problem statement provides no insight into the 
client's definition of "prevention." 

The on-line demonstration should also be used to show the difference 
in the use of terms VANDALISM and SCHOOL VANDALISM. It would appear 
that our search should be limited to only SCHOOL VANDALISM, for 
VALDALISM draws in the college-level and recreational areas. The 
number of postings for SCHOOL VANDALISM alone is 33-, This illustrates 
the point of having searchers learn the use of terms and make nota- 
tions in their copies of the Thesaurus for future reference. With 
an on-line system, the searcher can check some of these meanings, but 
those using batch systems will need to rely primarily on their study 
of search results— after the fact—to determine these usages. 
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SELECTED CITATIONS 
FROM 

EXERCISE 2 SEARCH RESULTS 
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From a High School Teacher ; I would like any and all information dealing 
with Self Concept and its relationship with Academic Achievement. I need 
information showing a relationship between these two factors. (For Jr. /Sr. 
High School) 

Special Instructions to Trainees ; Develop at least two search formulations 
to show the junior-senior level: one with an ANDed statement, the second, 
with an AND NOT statement. 

Comments ; 

DISCUSSION GUIDE FOR TRAINER ; 

As the attached on-line printout illustrates, there are 216 citations 
that meet the statement of ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND SELF CONCEPT. 
This search helps to illustrate one of the more difficult problems 
in limiting searches in the ERIC file, that is, by level. There are 
two major facets of the problem: 



• The selection of terms to represent any given level 
is a problem that levels may be expressed in specific 
grades (e.g.. Grade 7), in student groups (e.g.. Junior 
High School Students), or educational levels (e.g.. 
Secondary Grades) ; 



• The searcher must decide whether to use AND statement 
with the appropriate level terms, or to use an AND NOT 
statement with those terms that represent the levels of 
no interest. (See Search Formulations 1 and 2,) 



For the first problem, the Trainer should discuss with the trainees 
the usefulness of preparing in advance some ORed statements rep- 
representing the different levels of education. For each level, 
the Retrieval Specialist may wish to develop several statements, 
some of whi::h cover only the broadest areas (e.g., universities, 
colleges), others covering the student populations (e.g.. Secondary 
School Students), and others covering the more specific terms within 
a level (e.g., State Colleges, Teacher Colleges), san^les of 
several such searches are included in the trainees packets, to help 
them adapt and develop their own. 
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Search Formulation 1. 



SS 1/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 1 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

SELF CONCEPT AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
PROG: 

PSTG— NUMBER POSTINGS (216) 

SS 2/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 2 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

SECONDARY GRADES OR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (4111) 

SS 3/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 3 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 
1 AND 2 
PROG; 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (31) 



Search Formulation 2. 



SS 1/C SEARCH STATEMENT 1 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

SELF CONCEPT AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (216) 

SS 2/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 2 OR COMMAND 

USER: 

COLLEGE STUDENTS OR JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS OR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (6101) 

SS 3/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 3 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

1 AND NOT 2 
PROG: 



PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (170) 
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A decision in the second problem area must be made in full recogni- 
tion of the fact that a level-related descriptor may not have been 
used by the indexer, and that an AND statement may therefore exclude 
some materials — without level inductors — that are potentially of 
interest to the client. (In recent years, this has been an important 
issue within the ERIC system, and clearinghouses are now encouraged 
to include the level within the set of descriptors for a given docu- 
ment . ) 

The Trainer should take some time with the group to make sure they 
understand the difference between using the ANDed statement and the 
AND NOT statement. (See attached on-line printout.) The AND search 
formulation establishes particularly restrictive specifications for 
the search, in that the specific level terms given must be included 
among the descriptor set of a document before it is retrieved. How- 
ever, it is important to note that this search formulation will not 
retrieve documents that are indexed by other secondary— level terms 
(e.g., GRADE 7), nor will it retrieve on documents in which no level 
is included, but deals, instead, with a special student population, 
e.g., disadvantaged youth. 

The AND NOT statement ib more restrictive than the ANDed statement 
in one sense, for it will not only exclude document citations that 
are indexed by college- and elementary-level terms, but those that 
are indexed by college or elementary and secondary-level terms. How- 
ever, as shown by the differences in postings, the AND NOT approach 
is much -.ess restrictive; it will draw those document citations with 
no level-rela.ted index terms that were thrown out in the AND search. 

It is important that the trainees understand what will be included 
or excluded in each of these two search approaches/ but it is equally 
important that they realize that the differences in postings resulting 
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from the two different approaches will vary per search problem. 
Given evenly distributed postings in the file, AND NOT is technically 
the coirplement of AND. In this particular search, it would appear 
that there are more materials relative to the secondary school popu- 
lation than to the other levels; this may not always be the case. 
Thus, the decision to use AND or ,'\ND NOT should be made on factors 
other than the postings yield, such as the weighing of what might 
be lost in an ANDed statement. 

This search also lends itself to further refinement, but would 
depend on the searcher having more information frori the client. We 
might imagine that the search could be narrowed by: 

• Educational Research or Statistical Studies 

• Prediction or Expectation 

• Motivation or Intervention or Changing Attitudes or Motivation 
Techniques or Teacher Role or Curriculum Design 

• Curriculum Design or Teacher Role 

(These searches are displayed in the attached on-line printout sample 
and illustrate in their postings levels the narrowness of the searches. 
The key questions to the client might have been one of seeking to 
clarify the kind of relationship between the two factors that hf5 was 
interested in, or learning more about how the c:lient intended to use 
the informarion. 
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Search Formulation 3 , 

SS 1/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 1 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

SELF CONCEPT AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (216) 

SS 2/C?— SEARCH STATEMENT 2 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

COLLEGE STUDENTS OR 

JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS OR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (6101) 

SS 3/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 3 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

1 AND NOT 2 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (170) 

SS 4/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 4 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH OR STATISTICAL STUDIES 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (3456) 

SS 5/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 5 OR COMMAND? 

USER 5 
3 AND 4 
PROG: 



PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (14) 
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Search Formulation 4. 



SS 1/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 1 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

SELF CONCEPT AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (216) 

SS 2/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 2 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

COLLEGE STUDENTS OR JUNIOR COLLEGE STUfENTS OR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

PROG: 

PSTG— NUMBER POSTINGS (6101) 

SS 3/C?— SEARCH STATEMENT 3 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

1 AND NOT 2 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (31) 

SS 4/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 4 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

PREDICTION OR EXPECTATION 
PROG: 

PSTG— NUMBER POSTINGS (853) 

SS 5/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 5 OR COMMATID? 

USER: 
3 AND 4 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (8) 
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Search Formulation 5. 



SS 1/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 1 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND SELF CONCEPT 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (216) 

SS 2/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 2 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

COLLEGE STUDENTS OR JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS OR ELEMEI^TARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
PROG : 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (6101) 

SS 3/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 3 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

1 AND NOT 2 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (31) 

SS 4/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 4 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

MOTIVATION OR MOTIVATIC:; OR INIERVENTION OR CHANGING ATTITUDES OR 
PROG: 

CNT 4 CONTINUE SS 4 

USER: 

TEACHER ROLE OR CURRICULUM DESIGN 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (6027) 

SS 1/C? SEARCH STATEMENT OR COMMAND? 

USER: 
3 AND 4 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (29) 
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SELECTED CITATIONS 
FROM 

EXERCISE 3 SEARCH RESULTS 



•V 
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NO- 1.^.; ^^Af'tK t :>HmT i-r> >^ TMl. ANNIUAL ^f'TINr OF THf /\^'[:??ICAN 

^^U^A^U*^AL K^SrAfC^ ALSOMATION 
Df- At.AuryiL A.MLITY 
Df- Af.j ; MIC ACMi VirMirNl 

DF- A^^J CTIV. ii^U CI :Vl ^ ' 

Dt- rnMf>- '>iSA rcRY .i^urATic-^i 
DE- fM'CATI y^ALLY UI ^AUVAN Uv f f * 
Pb- f f'UC Al \\. s'AL F ^LA.'.LH 
Dt- r{:UCATH-^]AL 1^ ^TING 

Df:- s= IF ACT jAL^ZaTI. N 

r F- 5 ' LF L jNL.r'.r r^c r 
OF-" V cF r ^p^i 

4b- ^ • ^cATI..NS-I^' ::Jfil>7S .TTWe-^N Af4 I i^JJl VIDUAL " • T'tKCT PT I'JN fjf^ 

A'UUY fij Lr.-vN ANf' KIS ACaDtMIC AC^l'Vf^^rjT. THI£. P^^'F^^ <TS 
1^^ f-IN-.^lh^L A !.T.;GV jlSTuNcL' TO !jtNT'^-Y IHf LEVEL OF 

Lr-C.'NCL-MT ALA rMJC AclLlTY OF 1^1 S T I L ■ Ml 1 t C^'XP^'IfPC- .iF 1 0 

•LAC^S (6^ *1ALi:» AN ) F^MALtS) ANO 13 W^^IlfS (7M/.LrS ANr o 
^^'^ALrllr U*-'\ L NKu^L^^'.:.'! IN AMLi wUMPL-TH'N t^F A PR L -Cl'LL f T- T 
C-.^'^^.K^^ATukV r '>i;c.ATIl.N ^KoG^^A^ IN NLW Y-jRK STAT!: ^UfRINt^ \[ . -l'^ ^ ^> . 
•Nkv^LL^^'^T T\* ruMHrM>AlL.KY DoCATTjM u ^IST 1 FlITF £ i.M*- ACAHf^TC «^.L t 

Lt L(--CjNf r»M-OF-ACAl'LMIC-A^lLlTr SCAL*^: WAS A.'M INI STl ^ t i 1 rj oU^-^JjiCTf 
Ji^tjN izMl^KlNs ANL ATAIN jFl COMHLFTlUi. ThF PROCRAN!* IT WAl 
T^-t.;- iZr ^' ThAT 1 ^rkc W';UL'' Lt A ^MSITIVb C^VNGF IN S F L^ -C :jNC f kT 
A^A'-WMK A^TLTY iLh I) fA.H SU^JLCT AS A K?_SULT CF MfiVINC Fr^r^M 'fiE 
RJ.'L- l i Ar>l^ilh*^'; ?) BLACK A^>»D WnllF SulJtCTS FROM TEST I TH TtiT 2% 
Arr., ,PTH MALt ANL rtMALr. SUr^JlXTS f PHV Tt-ST 1 1 1 If ST 2. IT WAS 

r* '^iCLoOf TF:a] ChANbEi IN ACADFMIC f<OLFS HAH A f^CSIirVF hFFfCT o'N 
T.HL Si cF--C 5Nlc ^^T :iF ACADiMIl ArilLlTY JF MAL^' ANL> Ff MAL*^ FLACK 
SUrJtrCT:; Lt^LY '^OK WHlTl MALI SUBJfrTS. TMF RbSirARCH INniCATlrS 

IHAT tUMf^^vSAluKY rjUCATUN P.^OGRAMS :MULij POSITIVELY AFFECT 
SrLF-CONCtPT IMPROVEMtNT CONTRIBUTING TO ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMFNT. 
lAUTHOR/SJM) 
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HlCH SCHOOL STUDtNT: HIS SFLF CONCEPT, 
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FO- ED062484 
Y''^- 72 

CH- Ijr>ni2362 

AU- MAF-ITW, DOkUTHY WUHr.NA 
TI- THf- INNi.«--CITY I'.LACn MALi' 
academic AChI«" VtMhNT, ANu 
PD- 7 AHR 11 
IS- RItAUG72 

PR- tL.-S PRTCE Mj--S0.65 HC-$3.2'' 
CG- U(rf-0-V-?/001-3417 
NO- PAf-tfs fKtrrNTLLi 

HFril'JG, CHICAOtl, ILL 
OE- iVCAficMIC ACHIcVEMtNT 
OE- Or FACTO St&KfGAriaN 
DE- EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS 
DF- HIGH SCHOOL STUuENTS 
OE- INNf K CITY 
DE- INTEGkATIDN thFLCTi, 
DE- Nb&NiJ STUntNTS 
OE- UCCLiPATICNAL ASHlKAIICN 
OF- SCHOOL INIFCKAIIC^J 
DE- StLF CONCEPT 
OE- St LF FSTEf y 
DF- SURVEYS 
Dt- I'HBAN Y'JUTil 

TO- CRAP.Y AM'KTCam HISTORY TcST 
ID- SELF CONCEPT «^ A LFAKNEfk SCaL"^ 

AP- THf »*URPJ'SL THIS STUuY WmS lU CCMPaKP TMT SELF LUNC'-PT , ACAOLMIC 
ACFIfcVLMENT, ANli OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF TKC flAMPLCS OF tLfVENTH 
ANL» TWLLFTH GrvAUE bLACK MALl STUDENTS, WHO LIVE IN THE INN^^R CI FY OF 
A LAKGt MET.vUf (iLITAN AkTA ANO ATTEND SChuULS OF RACIALLY OJFt^ERENT 
CO'^PHSITTONJ. THF SAHPLf IN THE SEGREGATED «LACK SCH'li'nL CONSISTED OF 
56 MALf PUPILS IN StVh xAL CLASSES WHICH WEf^F ASSIGNED PY THf 
PRINCIPAL TO PARTICIPAft. THE SAMPLE IN TH' INTERRACIAL SCHOOLS 
CONSISTED !;E ^5 VOLJNTtlKS FRIiM THE 92 POTLNTIAL SJi^JECTS. P^TH 
GROUPS INCLUDED STUHENTS TAKING COLLEGE PREPARATORY, PUSINFSS, 
VOCATIONAL, AND GcNfRAL EDUCATION COURSES. ALL DATA WFkE CCLLrCTED 
DUFvING MAY, 1970. THF ACADFMIC ACHIEVFMFNT OF THE SUBJECTS WAS 
MEASURED hY THF CRAKY AMcRICAN HISTORY TEST. WHEN THE RAW SCORES OF 
THIS TEST WfRF ANALYZED HOLHING AGE AND 10 CONSTANT, THE DIFF'-RENCE 
nrTWLEN THE GROUPS WAS SIGNIFICANT WITH THF SUBJECTS IN THE 
INTtRRAClAL SCHOuLS MAVINo THE HIGHER MEAN SCORE. THE TOTAL SClJPc 
MAOr BY FACH SUttJLCT ON THb SELH CONCEPT AS A LEARNER SCALE WAS 
CONSIDCHfU INDICATIVE OF HIS FEELING OF CCMPFTENCE IN THE CLASSFOOM. 
TH£ ^'KAN JF THF SEGKEGATlD, INNER-CITY SCHOOL SAMPLE WAS 
SIGNIFICANTLY HIGHER THAN THE MEAN Of THE SAMPLE IN THE INTERRACIAL 
SCHOOLS. C AUTHOR/ JM I 
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ED- tD06239f 
YR- 72 

CH- TM001335 

AU- TOCCO, T. SALVATORE 

AU- BRIDOtS, CHARLES H. t JR. 

TI- A RfOLICATinN AND AN FXAMPLE OF StRFNOIPITY IN EDUCATIONAL RESEAftCri. 
PO- APF- 72 
IS- '-.UAUG?.? 
SC- P,MW66000 

SN- LtPPlCf. (jF LbUCATKN (OHtWit WASHlN&TUf^t O-C. 
PP.- Lnr.S PRICE MF-$0.r..b HC-t3.2^ 
CG- 'JI U-f -t-522 39A-?VVl ( 

NO- PAPE'n ^^^T^hm'j AT THt: ANNUAL HfcLTTNG UF THt AMERICAN 

^'jLXAriwNAL KC'^fARCH Ai,S(3Cl ATIfjN (CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, APRIL l**??) 
OF- AfAfeMIC ACF.nVEMCNT 
ne- CiJFvkELATlUN 
OE- f.TSAriVANTAGc J t NVHilNMfrNT 
OF- L-TS/^DVANlAGtli YPUTH 
OE- y^<{\,AJ10NiKL rt-l>tARCH 
OF- t,kL.W1H PATTtRNj 

Oe- lOFNTIFICAl ION ( PSYCHnLdGIC AL ) 
OF- ^LM't LS 

OF- UrtJHiR A rn TU['tS 

DF- M'aHPKS 

CF- SfLF CONCEPT 

OE- Sf^LF CUNCti'T TI STS 

PE- if LF ti Itf M 

Ot- rrAFISTIl AL ANALYSIS 

Dfc- TFST ><^L1APIL^^Y 

DF- T^STS 

ID- CHlLb^LNS LF ICCIAL CONSTRUCTS TFST 
ID- "-SSCl 
10- hISM 

ID- HJW I SwL .■IYSl.L'- SCAuL 
ID- SOCTAl Kf ACTION TNVtNTDKY 
ID- SKI 

AB- THf ^ ;-L*,rinNrHlP .-H 1 FN :^tL)- -CONCEPT M.'A5l"- |.:S OF nr pPlvFD MOTHri-.l- 
ANr> LF-C(">JC' PT MtASUKtS OF THEIR CHlLURfN IS RE-JXAMIMFti 
fMPlKlCALLY. AM ACCIOcNTAL OISCOVEKY WAS MAOC CORRELATING MPThiRS' 
PKL HfcAiURcS 0^ SELF-CjNClPT TU THEIR CHILDRENS' POST MEASURES OF 
SELF-COMCEPT. ICKI 
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f-0- Fn062392 
YR- 72 

CM- TN!0013"JO 

/>U- LANuISf H. JU(-ri 

Tl- A VALIDITY STUDV OF THr SfrLF-tSTfcf M INVFIWTOkY. 
PU- APR 7" 
IS- RIFAUG7? 

PR- tDRS PPiCF HF-tO.65 Ht-»3.2** 
CG- iJEr.-()-71-4558 

NO- '*^r>.; PAPFR P( eSFNTtD AT THb ANNUAL MFFTING GF THE AMERICAN 

irUCATinNAL RLStAkCH ASSOCIATION (CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, APRIL 1^72) 
UE- A'AlLITY GKnjPINb 
UE- ACADuMiC ACHIEVEMENT 
Dt- CritCK LISTS 
OP- CORRELATION 
UE- FACTOR STRUCTURE 
DE- GRADF 7 

DF- HYPOlhCSIS IL-STING 

Of- PbkSfJNALITY AlSr.SSMLNT 

DE- RATING SCALES 

Oe- SELF CUNCtPT 

OE- SFLh ESTEEM 

DE- STATISTICAL ArMLYSIS 

OE- TFST VALIDITY 

ID- SfLF CONCEPT AS A LLAkNER SCALE 
ID- SL'LF ESTEEM INVENTORY 

AB- '<ESILTS UF THIS VALIHATlUN STUDY OF A SLIGHTLY MODIFTE^ VERSION OF 
THE CdPPf^FSMTlh StLF-tSTt£M INVENTORY SU3STANTIATE ITS USF WTFH 
SEVENTH bfALF-'S TC ASSESS l>OAL I (CCNCFkNINc £ E LF-l'NDFP ST AND INC AND 
APORFClATIf.N > «FLF-WGRTH) OE THE EDUCATIONAL QUALITY AS'^.TSSMFNT 
i^KLr.K/M IN PETiNSYLVANIA. APPENDIXES INCLUOF THE DEFINITION AND 
fATiiiNALb For GfML It COPIES OF THE SELF-ESTEEM INVENTORY AND THE 
SFLF-CUNCEPT AS A LfcARNER SCALE t AND AN EXPANDED ^BIBLIOGRAPHY , (MS) 



EP- rj0t>3846 
YR- 7: 

CH- AA5119<»2 

AU- HALLt LINCOLN ri. 

TI- PERSONALITY VAfxIABLES OF AlHIEVTNG AND NON-ACHIEVING 

MEXICAN-AMERICAN AND OTHER COMMUNITY COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
PD- JAN 72 
IS- C1JJUN72 
PR- 

CG- 0 

JC- J'lUFNAL OF fDUCATlUNAL KESFARCH; 65; 5; ?2^-£i 

OE- ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

OF- COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

OE- COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

OE- MEXICAN AMFKICANS 

OE- PFRSUNALTTV STUDTFS 

Of- SELF CONCEPT 

OE- SUCIutCONOMlC lACKGKUUNl 

0E> SOCIOECONOMIC INFLUENCES 
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EO- FJ0A9656 
YR- 72 

CH- 

AU- k:k7UG, FLIZAfieTH 

AU~ Sl'CTA, CtCtLlA if. 

Tl- FAMILIES WITHOUT FATHLRS 

PD- JAN 72 

IS- C.IJL197? 

PK- 

CG- U U 

JC- CHTLDHOOO EDUCATION; 48 ; 4 ; 175-181 

DE- ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
DE- OFLTNOUFNCY 

Dt- PATHFflLESS PArtlLY 
OE- MALES 

OE- Ml;TH£K ATTITUDES 

OE- ONE PAP.ENT FAMILY 

OE- f'A-.ENT CHILH KtLATI(;NS »IP 

DE- PAKrNT Rt»Lt 

OF- SELF CONCEPT 



ED- EJOb'tSec 
YR- 71 

CH- PS501731 

AO- PUTLFk, AM'TF L. 

Tf- APhAS f'F K^CtM RESEARCH IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
PO- ore 71 
IS- C1JJUL72 
PR- 

CG- 6 G C L 

JC- CHlLDFittOLi fUUCATlUN; 4b; 3; 143-7 

DE- ACAf^EMIC ACHILVEMENT 

DE- raRLY CHlLDHtP L) FOUCATION 

OE- rDUCATIQNAt KfSLARCM 

DE- INTILLIGINC*: v^UuTIENT 

DF- TNTFKPEPSONAL RELATIONSHIP 

OE- MTTIVATICN 

or- PARtNT PAKTIl TPATION 

Dc- PLAY 

OE- SELF CUNCEPT 

DE- TEACHER ROLE . . _ 
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EO- tD060958 
YR- 71 

CH- DSC'C-.A-^^ft 

TI- NORTH CWULlHi' STaTL SUPPORTED tAKLY CHlLDHGCiO DE!>1UNSTRAT lUN 

CFNTLRS. SECOND ANNUAL FVALUATION: 1970-1971. 
PD- LLC 71 
IS- RTEJUL72 

IC- r>prcoi55 

IN- LeAf^^NING INST. UF N'lRfH CAk'jLINx, DURHAM. 
P»- EDKS PKTCE MF-tr.65 HC-$3.29 
CG- iJ[-&-O-S22«22-A433(l0 
NO- ^TP. 

OE- ACAt>fMIC ACMltVHMfcNT 

DE- btHAVlUR CHANG L 

DE- CHILD '>r VEL(JPMENT 

0£- CflGNITTVE H.^UfTSSfS 

DF- COMPAf ATlV£ ANALYSIS 

Ut- CONTkuL OKOUPi: 

OE- OEMONSTRATION CENTERS 

OE- EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

DE- EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

DE- FXPtr^I'^LNTAL GRJUPS 

DE- FINANCIAL SUPPURT 

OF- INTbLLPCTUAL OEVtLDPMFNT 

DE- KTNrjEP.r-.ARTi ;>J CHILORcN 

DE- L^A-^NING aCTIVITHS 

06- Mt ASURtlENT I NST K'JMLNTb 

DE- PKESCHOnL L-:iL")?»{N 

Oc- PROGRAM fVALUATIiJN 

DE- S'^LF CONCEPT 

DE- '•.TATE PROGRAMS 

OE- ThST kfSJLlS 

in- CLASSP jOM FchAVrjR INVENT JRY 

10- f.A^LY CHlLfiHOUn ASSESSMENT BATTERY 

ID- NORTH CAROLINA 

AP- THE :fcCfiNLi Y'-A" OF A STATc SUPPURTtD EARLY rHILDHCT/J EOL'CaTIuN 

i>R(.o,vAM WAS t-VALUATLD, USING A PRF-POST EVALUATION DESIGN iNVPLViNG 
'r XPcRIrtf NTAL A'iU CJNTH'iL (-KUUPS. AN EARLY CKILPHOOO ASSESSMI-NT 
BATThRY WAS A;tMIMSTERE.> TO 720 FIVE-YbAR-OLOS ENROLLED IN TH' 
KTNLERGARTcN PROGRAM 9Y THEIR TtACHERS. THE CONTROL GROUP (178) WERE 
TcSTtD LOCALLY. RESULTS INCLUDE: II) THE STRAOINFSS OF THF TRENDS IN 
NGN-CuGNITIVt AREAS FROM THE BEGINNING TO THb END OF THE YPAR, ANO 
FROM UNl year TO THf N^XT, GIVES CONFIDENCE THAT THE CLASSROOM 
BfcHAVIl/i INV^^NTURY IS A MEANS FUR MEASURING NON-COGNITI VF ASPECTS OF 
CMTLDRcN'S SCHOOL EXPERIENCES; (2) HELPING INCREASE CHILDREN'S 
"FHAVloK IN TKr- AREAS OF THE POSITIVE 'BEHAVIOR TRAITS— AND DECREASE 
THE NEGATIVE—MAS A POSITIVE EFFECT UPON COGNITIVE P ERFORKANCfc S ; C3) 
IN CO&NITIVL CHANGES, THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP EXCEEDED THE CONTROL 
GROUP IN Ar'<SCLUTE SCORES ON EVERY TEST; f4) ALL CHILDREN WHO 
ATTENDtn KINDtKGARTEN THE YEAK REFORl ARE MAINTAINING A REASONASLE 
AVI RAGf wn»; Ri-SPFCT TP NATIONAL NORMS; AND (5) THE CHILDREN WHO HAD 
ATTENDEs. KlNltRGARTiN THt YEAR BEFOKE CONTINUED TO MAKE SUPSTANTIAL 
GAINS fMTWEFN Thfc BEGINNING AND ENDING OF FIRST GRADE ON ALL 
MEASURES. lAUTHOR/CK) 
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FH-- FD0609^0 
VR- 71 

kU- AL.KINSt JL^f If Y 

TT- MOTIVAFlL^M CUHRTClLbM. A CU';RICULAk MODULf r.ESIGNbD TU PKOVjIE 

M'JTlVATIjN h:jF SLHunc AC Hi [- s^fHCNT • 
PD- AUG 71 

IC- 1^131^7'^ 

SN- ^FfK; r^O^Jhlt' C't^POhlUNlTYt WAiHIN'^TCAS b.C. 

NO- 9^^. 

Df- AfAUrMIC ACHIEVFMfMT 
Uf- Af-F-fCTIVE OBJFCTTVES 
DF- CHILD orveLOPMfNT 
D^- CLASS AC TIVI I ifj 
Dfc- C( NCf ^^^TUaL ^Ch^MC ^ 

if- r ;Vl y l^ a*- iino 

Ob- ^ »AL J r>I NT Af J 

DF- Ti: f-^LCTK/^AL VAfiulALr. 

ut- tnTl:^ \crjr/>} 

rt L- N7i\(, I x^L ii 

OF— • _ L 1, 

L F- f i V AT 1 ^ » H\ I i,}!.: ^ 
l;f- JPr A^»I^A1i•Jt*4 
[»F- S^^ NL^ Ai ^ • 
f>L-- L^ r b^T 

Ar- ::lA:-/.oM TN'T'z-aCTI .N' ANw \ClIVITIt5 IrfCPIhhC. in ThKS LttCUi^FNT 

Ar. ir^lL jl't'^ T{ fr:(.Vl.^' Ltr^ KitNCrS THAI WILL INCkfAoi: T^f 
^-t .>AMIITY .j^ T^^t .lLLOk\:MLiz JF hACH O^^ THr kbSPIiNSt "ONSTITUcNTS 
i IJTTVATTON fu AfHltVL LrAJ^.^ilMG IN '^CHJCL. TH&SF MAT^*<1AL1 f AVE 

' . K» i KGAMZ L IM'^ riVJ^ UNTTu; eACH UMIT ^MPHaSIZ^S OM^ (iF T^ F rlVt 
rr '>ISTITnr NTS: AfFtCTIVif CONCtPTUALt HU^.P''»Sr Vt t IirTPUf^ENT AL t AMD 

VALJATIVF, Tl.» ^-JkPlCt UF SUCh AM ^«CU^4I Z A T I(?N IS TC f^NA^L*^ THF 
T-ACHLk ri; FjMI:, h*^. AlTtNTIJN ON AND TNCKFASE HbR ASlLlTV Td 
pcM'PiV^ If t ^NToLf NAlwFr IIF DACH OF T^^E RtSPO'^S^l^. WITHIN fACH 
UNIlf uNf CU\SrnutrNT !jr MJTIVATIGN IS MAGNIFIED AT UNF TTM^t AND 
ANUlhfK \T ANiTH'-H TIMF. IN UNIT IT IT IZ SUGaESTt'. THAT TH^ TfACH£R 
*^^T UP :>.»Mh t.^ALS F-)}< GACh CHILD IN ORGtH GIVE hIM AN OPPijR TUN I TY 
fi hi 3 Mr.r-JINO THAT Hf WILL bE ABLE TO 00 AND THUS TO HELP KIM 
TriCr;AS' HTi, S:LF-f .iNFl^fcNCf , WHtFrAS IN UNIT III IT IS SUSGEfTtO 
T» AT TriL CHILD H'l ENC0U"AOCL- TO SET UP HIS OWN GOALS* ThP PI: 1 MARY 
^:CUL .Jf ALL IhL .Xr^LRIZNCbS SUGGbSTbD IS TO UtVELOP A CHILD'S 
ABILITY TO FUNCTION IN PRCiCESSfcS, WAYS OF THINKING. (CKI 
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EU- tLl060001 
VP- 71 

LH- Tr UC. L16 

AU- '<»vAN.-' :i, PAoL 

TI- T"L rFPt.CT jLt r^LAY^Nf «^ Y Thh CJLFURALLY DI SAuVANTAGl D JN 

MTlTLOt;;. TL^Ax. . T (Jj ALfC fALISM. FINAL RhP^kT. 
PD- ^'"V /: 
IS- •^ItJUMT. 
IC- f XMft3«0C 

IN- M'^kTh' CA.< )LlfM JMIV., CHAPfL KILL. 
SC- .>P«^t ? 

SN- N^TIMNAL CCjT'T. i-i:? .r AT I GNAL kESLAKC.H ASj [)E VtL J'PMFMT (OHrW/OF), 

WAS^'INol ( .N, L'.C. 
*»R- M R!: PklCt .-Ih-iU.SS 
CO- l.'Lf - A- 70-002(010 
BN- •"k-Q-C-0^7 
NO- ' ''H, 

DF- ':'-AMGTMO ATTiTv-U^i. 

UF- i ULll".ALLY LI ^ATA AMl A^.' L 

OE- '?>lbLlSH IN'. luUcTIfJN, 

oe- r-Ji r-oCi K.NAL pKL,l:'<,^M '^ivirinN'j 

Dfc- .TjTIVATIoN Ti_cHNTv/(it 

Df- 1, 

OE- FL.Lf MLAVI'JN 
Of- iTLF C(<M( r PT 
IE- ri. X 'iIFF:.?^i:Nr- L 

ne- ::rAN'«Af<r 

or- T«^M!- 

AB- IN AN L-( Kj' 1 7.. 'iLllVrtT': CULTURALLY DIFFEK-N'T •j.lUhi-f^H S l-A',M 

:.TANfAft fN.LI.'.t. WHILf TH; y KfcMAIN f'Rf UL» ' THLIR TIALXT AN!) t^TTAlN 
n AL iKriK I'vFlKMAL ^A'iN; K 'jf- jHEAKINf-, 1 ?(• BLACn" AT THKFf- t f Apr 
Ll-VKIS '<:iLt t'fAv. . 1-,,,..^ SCKlPfS THE PAKIS !JF FMPL iYLOF., C'.'LLrC-F 

!jFMC.^-S, AMfj APPLICANTS. THF CCkTPTS kF.WA'<'.En APOLT.'.ANTS 
WHO CiL'Lr AND W^t.F i-KUUL Sf>EAKINU TWn [TALtCTS, ANL PENALTZ. ' 

APf-LICAWYS vIK cCULl SPIAK ONLY C'Nt I'lALKT* EVEN IF THAT uIaLICT 
•MS oTAN 'Ar'- I Wr.LISl-. A Cl'NTKf^L Gkl'JP Ut li-r bLACK!. C'JMOLt Ti |) S;: FOP 
TW J Th-<.L-;)lMt:N^i;jNAL JliSioNS, ONE t^LATUR^NG SIX, GRADf^ L<-VhL ANU 
^•)Lf- h-LaYIN.., T-Jf i' CDNH FfATUKlNG ACHlLVLMfNT, Gf;/'"r LEVtL ANO nULE 
^LAYING. C^iTrcitON j^^ASURtS WlHF (1) A SEMANTIC 01 ^ FF R ^NT I AL 
{•.liU-Nc: f>Y Thi:, STIJ.'Y It: Mi.ASUKF Ihfc ATTITUOES OF i'-LACK.:, THWA'M 
' IljiALfcCTALlS.^, AMli iZ) A ll^'Ati, UF LIKtRT-LIKt ITEMS TE.STING A 
VAUny IF AfTITl.I ... IhF LlMANTIC DIFFERtNTTAL WAL PAPTTALLY 
MjCCr-S*"f cL IN I'i-aSUi INI.^ THE ATTIlUDES OF pLACnS TPWARD 
'^I'l ALECTALIi,M Lt'T Nl [ C FUP.THEK KEFINIMENT. bLACKS WtPE FAVnHAf,L. 
TnWAPi* 'IDI ALt CTALS, A'<r; RULc PLAYING COULO KDTTVATE THFM Tn Pt EVN 
M'.MxF FAVl.KA=<L-. . SEX, AC»*IEVtMtNT , ANf> GRAOt: LEVfcL WtRE NOT 
C^^NSTST'NT hACfiikS IN TNFLUhNCTNG RESULTS, ALTHOUG^^ THi RF WFRf 
INulUATUNS THAT ACmUVEkS KtSPUNDEU MORF FAVORABLY THAN 
NON-ACHU VERS. I AUTHOR) 
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80059254 
71 

TM( OlGo^ 

DI STRIbUTILiN f F ..'JUtAriONAL 
MICHITAN: A SUPPLtMfNT. 
71 

U ( MAY72 

MlC^'ll AN STaT!^ it PI 
f>' C-''-10-10i? 

ACALtHIC {- r-KFJKi4ANCL 
t A-r iC SKILLS 

: r>i:CATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

.-C'UCATIO^AL FINANCE 
-•)UCATir'MAL Pf.f'GKAMS 
•-DlltATDNAL KLS.JUKCfS 
i.l.AL ufU'NTATlON 

C T AL/t" 7 

I'.LStA^CH f (-ULatr.-t:. 
^CHi'OLS 

C^LF CUNCCJ'T 

snciorcuNoviv: status 

STUILNT ATTIT'I[ f L 

TAi^LtS (JATA) 

Tl i.TiNG -'KJKLi.MS 



fLRFORMANCr AN[' RtLATt^. FACTfiPS IN 



U^ fcL'UCATION, 



LANSING. 



I- MlfhI(:,AN ELtlCrtTH JNAL A CJjtSiHFNT PRGGkAM 

F L-ICATIUNAL uISTHICUTiuN TA'^LFS WC Rf CONSTt- UCTFl^ WFTCh INDT'^ATc 
THAT* GbNL-RALLY* SCMOnLS aNU SCHOOL DISTRICTS THAT SCORED IN TP. 
UPt'tP (0 Mlf/DLF, Ok LuWtxl THIkD fJF A RANKING L'F MICHIGAN OTSTRICTS 
I'N C(•M^>^l^.iTt ACHltVf.ME\T AcSO RAN HIGH (OF MlD'-JLEt GR LOW) UN m-'lR 
ASbtSSMLNT Mi.A^IJkfS. TMf SAME TYPE JF kF LAT lUNSHI «> WAS OfN^^ALLY 
FMUND BfTWc'-N RANKI-'JOS OF SCHOOLS ON SjC lOtCONOMIC STATUS AND UTHLR 
ASSESSMENT MEASURES. (MS) 
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YR- 71 

AU- SLA:--S, ANr^i".\'Y 7. 
At- SOA.Ki'S, LOUTSI M, 

TI- bXFtLTANCYf ALH 1 r. VtHfcNT , a'-4o StLF-CnNuFPT CaRR«^LA7Fl IN 

•)I?Ai*VANTA&[-..- AN:> AnVANfAuLf' YOUTHS. 
Pt'- Srp 71 
IS- F ILFtP7?. 

Pk- . DXS t>''.TCL Ht--1.(',65 riC-*3.2V 
CG- Qf v,-,j-"-or0:>tl-{036 ) 

NP- 9P.; PAPtR PKLSbNTEiJ Af iHt AMtRlLAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

ANNUAL CONVtNTIONt WASHINGTON, O.C., SfcPTEMBtR 1971 
NH- THESIS SUbMITTEO TO UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, OHAHA NEBRASKA. 

OF- ACADEMIC ACHltVrHENT 

Df- ANC Lii AMFklCA'vS 
Dt- f •^Mf'AHAT 1 Tf STINC 
Dt- CCf.Rtl.ATinN 
Of- ^ ToAL [DUCATIL N 

Of- «^yi»=CTAriGN 

Ot- .:iL POINT AVi-f;AGf. 
DP- If^TrLLlf-^NC" U.iTItfvT 

Dt- W^K V. Ktr-'-Ri SLl IbSTS 

Of - :,tt:()Ni;A<Y schlu'jl ';Tf'f>f.\tTs 
or - Sl cir/.;ci!NuMic status 

P'-- statistical STt. I^S 
It— Nf bkASKA 

A"^- TliL PuK-'^Sh .'f- IHIS 1971 *-TUuY WAS TU SEF Ir ThLPf WAf. SUrFICKMT 

lVILcNCl AT S'.UTh' HIGH SCf/ML JF THE UMAHA PUBLIC ScHOOL DTSTRICT T!' 
SDhf'OKT ANY :>■■ T -<l F(jlLGi^ J Ui, '-lYPuT HF Sr S : (I) CuNTHuL L ING FfjR 
INTtLLI/.'.NCi 'CUTUNT ( I , j ) AN. SUCI LJFf JNCM TC GTATLC (SrS), SPANISH 
AMf>ICA'M CHlLL-'-r.N HAVc A S K>N i F I CANT LY LOWFf S'^LF-Cr.NCPPT TMAM AKGLf) 
CHlLl'K'^N; ( ) C.NlKGLLINb FOk 10 AND ShS, SPANISH AMEPICAN C-siL.'RtM 
»'AVr A SIGNIFICANTLY L;'Wt'= ..-kAUF PGINT AVtKAUt (GPA) THAN ANGLU 
CWILf»f'.tN; (?) SLLF-CONCtPT IS RbLATtfO IN A r^LiSITlVF AND SIGNIFICANT 
WAY WITH T;; aNO sis; AN'j (4) SFLF-CDNufPT IS POSTTIVFLY ANH 
SiLNir-ICANTLY CG!<f.FLAr»-D WITH bPA. SFLF-CONfFPT WAS MEASUKFD ^Y TRr 
TLNNL5SU Si LF-CfNC i-.PT SCALt.S; StS WmS ASSiSSEG VIa THE INDFX CF 
STATUS ^-KARACTLFISTICS; C-PA WAS TAKLN FFOM THE LAST 2 CONSCCUTIVf 
SlMl.STf?.S Fl..^ i ACM STUUtNT; AND It; WAS TAKEN FROM SCHOOL RfcCOROS. 
SPANISH AM^MCAN AND ANGL^ lOTH, IITH, AMD 12TH GRAtERS {N=^0) WCRF 
•lATCHti FOR HIGH UP LOi* StS AS WtLL AS ^OR HIGH OR LOW IQ, AND 5 
CHlLDF;['>j FKOM t Af.H fTHNIC bKCUJP WERE. GRAWN hROM EACH OF THi 4 
P'.SULriN^ CLASSif^ILATlONS: rilGh StS, HIGH IQ; HIGH SES, LOW lO: LOW 
SnS, HIGH Jk; AUli LLM SttS, LOW IQ, TO DETERMINE THE SIGNIFICANCF (jc 
Th'f DIFF'KNCr PETWFcm jhI SPANISH AMERICAN AND ANGLO GROUPS 
(HYP(.IHfSL5 i aNu 2 ABOVE), THE T-TEST WAS USEU; THE INDEX OF 
CLR=.ELATILN 'mTWcEN VAkIAHLL-5 (HYPOTHESES 3 AND 4 AbOVF) WAS 
ESTABLISHED bY THE PEARSON PRODUCT -MOMENT. NONE OF THE 4 HYPOTHESES 
WAS ADEQUATELY SUSTAINED TO CONCLUDE THAT ANY OF THEM HELD. (BO) 
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EO- tJ04H6bl 
YR- 71 

CH- AAMU49'. 

AU- HARRIS, '.HAi'L' 1 M. 

TI- SfhOLASITC SfrLF-LONCtPr IN tARLY ANU MI:DLf AuULESCHNT*" 
PD- • 71 
IS- CIJflV71 
PR- 

CG- U U 

JC- A^OLLlCt NLt-; f-.; 2^; rfc^-y^ 

Df- AC^UrMK ALhItVhMPNT 

HE- ^fiuLiSCCfjCt 

DF- r ATA ANALYSTS 

DP- '^KUNuAt-Y School b 

DE- StiLF CONCEPT 



ED- ^JC-^IC.?'^ 
YP- 71 

Ch- T^5ijtV76 

AU- '^wt ' T , KrYLLl S r . 

AU- N'JTTALL, k( NALL L. 

TI- Trh LFFT' L>F A TRACKING SYSTEM UN STUDcNT :.ATI SFACT IDN AND 

ACHl LVf.Mf Nl 
PO- MAV 71 
IS- f IJ, K'71 
PR- 
CG- 

JC- 'Ml-MCA^ tl'Ur^TiUNAL RES-Af-CH JOURNAL? E. J ; Sn-2C 

HE- APILTTY .'^KCL p I Mt, 

Df-- ACAf;i^lL aCH-T »^ Vf ME NT 

DE- HTCH ScMi nL CTUJi NTS 

Of- E.CML'.GFNt ?.US bJ^GHfiMi. 

DE- MATHEMATICAL MGUELS 

OF- pAkTICI-'ANT SMTISEACTIfjN 

DE- . in STTO^• lAlKt S 

DF- SELF CONCEPT 

OF- SFX DIFFERENCES 
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FD- FJ04017P 

YR- 71 

cr, - u u 

JC- J 'L-NaL !)»- ! L.'L-CATIJ'iAL 

OF- Av,ALeyiC ACr,i:VfcMtNT 

Df- Afi' ^MIL Pl.RFJP.»*ANC.: 

DF- JKAMvINr. ATTITuUi £ 

Of.- C^^f\')b PulNT ^VtF.AGh 

or- r7A'>fL CLHCLz-SnC) 

0«— r-I(> SCMf-.'IL :Tor..:NlS 

Dfc- Lr'NGlTUuiNAL '.TULILS 

Of- StLF CONCEPT 

DE- StX DlFFERENCtS 



Mt,^ LUk^Me*")! ; f; 4; 317-19 
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FJ045071 
71 

11/7 

ST. JUt-.N, U'^'ICY 

TMf bLL'<i=i\T4f^;Y CLAi>SR.,LjM AS 

Cu'JlTRuL AND SJC'AL CuNTLXl 

J'JN 71 

CIJF 1^71 



A FK'lf, Pi;ND: S -LF CJNCFPT, SrNG': OF 



CAUCASlAfv l,rj bNTS 
tLlrlEMTAAY ^CI-f-OLS 

K;<.TAL ?ALA'4Cl 

Si Lr LCTt FM 
OF Ban SCHUULo 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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F'J- FJ045056 
YR- 71 

CH- '.V 3103 

AU- AiiKAMSONt ; [;WAi< i t, 

TI- LtVhLS I"- AS'-IRATION NL(,R j ^th GRADE MALrS IN INTEGRATED AND 

S;GKb&ATt!) SLHUOLi 
PL- A I.'., 71 
IS- riJLlC71 

Prt- 

cc- u 

JC- f":YLHiJLJv-lCAL -.f^ukTS; ^9; l; 238 
DF- ACa:''MIL AC>.i,- vf.N<fcNT 
DE- A^PlKATTtN 
Ot- l^l-AUt V 

OL- INTf^GRATION tFFfcCTS 
Li-- MALLS 
Df- NFGROES 

DF- f'L-^'-oi M/NCfc -;cruRS 

DF- RACIAL TV'TFGRAriUN 
DF- S<^LF CONCFPT 
UE- SELF ESTEEM 



ED- FJ052313 

YK - 71 

CH- R''!'-0'^70l 

AU- W ''^''f WILLI*.?: ^. 

AU- £ I, AW, -i, L. 

TI- Hli h :rLf-''^r. AMI. I /rMTIf ILAI ION WITH Ail'LT MODELS AMONG 

. r./Nl Mlf" ;.LLY l.cP'^ViL ChltDREM 

PD- !tl C Ij. 

IS- CTJMA^ ^ 

CG- 0 

JC- l^.RC.i^TuAL AN'. MCT' R SnILLS; 33; 2 "^T^; ll?7-30 

rj£- ArA'^Mir AC» U-VbMENT 

DF- nis.MC VANTAGtD YuUTH 

CF- i^CONUMK ALLY bl S ADVANT AGf D 

DF- r.tfALF 1 

DF- 10{ NTTMtATI:jW ( cSYChULGGI C AL ) 

DF- KiMLURGARTl N CHILDR:M 

Ofc- MAT.li'.ATIuN 

06- R^SPL'Nl.r Mr'; f 

nt- SELF v<C'ICFPT 

DE- SELF ESTFEM 
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EDOSb360 
71 

Ci;Nh:- 1"- NCf- 
^•■"C 71 
"li t<f'R72 
''•fff.JCiO 

fJ' C-l-7-Jt.it v)--jiyt J 

fHA^C-lNi, ATTTTUM'"o 

u IMi-i- N:,ATyf Y : L'urAT f 'I'- 



^. J .•-••<.■ of uODCA I 1-!N, 



C'SLUMhUL. 



> A.MS 



•"'T SALJVANlAor i' Y .tUTH 
tUUCATI i\tAL Mi ^i JMTAL ILITY 
rCULATi JNAL A'l^INl STKA 71 Jh 
;.JUf ATT i/NALLY L'"* SAOVANTAGi D 

- '-'If f ' mL AIu 

- ^t-i, ^'T PAR { IC I"AriulN 

- SLHri'L ATTIlJinS 
Sf- Lf C }NCt r'T 

CjNL'A-^v c'JUC'TifjN ACT TITL^^ 1 



•=L f^Mt Nl AkV 
'':!-A TTTLK 
•^Hlf 



THi:; 
OHir; 

1V71, 



JLtCUMt-M R 
ItEPARTMhNT 
THE THhMt 



"KLUfCzl oLVEKAL PAPERS THAT WLKt b^LIVFKFu AT 7'<f 
OF feDdCATION'S STAUWIDt FStA TITLE I CONFFRENCE 
UF WHICH WAS "BUILDING BLOCKS TO SUCCESS"; THIS 
TYPIPI5S ""Vf MHI.J SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOKS AND TFACHFRS HAVE OESIGNEb 
TTTL T t^Kuok^^' TO HfL!-' PUC AT I UNAL LY !.. 1 S ADVANTAGE f"' CMRDR-N 
•^XPf .TNCL SLCClSS ,'\CA')tMir. AND titHfiVIORAL GkCMT^ . THE PAPF^S 
INtH"",r: «TW'-'i..U'. H 7H'. ' Yt: jF CHILD'-<EN," PC-^Fr.T L. ^INCLAIf-* 
••PA.;LNT-A^'Vl:.l^Y LlUNCIL^; LIMK OK Th^rfrT Ti, SCHOOL:,," PICHAPl- A. 
HUiT'N; "CATC^^ A SKYLAl'K i^HILL Mt SINPS," BILL MARTIN, JP , 
••INVILyiK, PA;.rrN,rs lU Th LuAf-MTNG PkOC'SS," MTLDShL S. SltlM- 
"ACCdUNTAhlLnY— 7ITL. 1, t.S.L.A.," pICHAI''J L. FAlFLhY; "THP* 
NAlIiNAL SCIN:," MfiN. J.-^N "RAHLMAS; ••ADMINISTRATOR'S ROLF- I \' TTTLF 
If*' .UkuLlJ M. t::„LING; AND »'C JMPiENSAT JkY bDUCATION--! T*^ INFLUENCE 
EDUCATION GENlRALLY," KUBtN A. BURTON. I AUTHOR/ JM) 
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FJ050311 

YR- 71 

CM- ^nSP'^VQl 

TI- OSr Oh UR; c7 LVi^eClANCY fn M^^if'I^Y aCALTMIC PEJ^FORr^ANCr ANf. 

PO- Nf V 71 
T£- rTJAPK7^ 

CG- < 

JC~ Jflir'^NAL .^F LL'MN Ll Nb ^'S f jLLjGY ; lb; 6; ^^l-^J>5 
OF- AoAL.FMK ACr-I . VrMt:Nf 
Oil- ^CA'^LMIC -.F-aMANCL 
DF~ ATTTTuLL: 

or- r v vf cTATItJN 
Dt- SF LF CCNCFPT 



YR-- 71 

Ch- tini,tli77 

Al- ANL lTH:k:, 

TI^ ACA..rMIo ACHI IM A PUVF:KTY ARFA HIGH SCHOOL: IMpLICATIJNS FOR 

C'niMSrLIUG 

PL- ^ 71 

IS- CIJA«>:^7^ 

cc - c 

JC- J^^UP^iAL * F Nm^kD FDULAriUN; **u; 4; 365-^6^.^ 

Di- ACAjiFMIC ACHlLN/rMFNT 

Dt- «^tM/iVirjR OEVLLOPr^fcNT 

rni.NS^LTMG 

DE- OliAbVANTAGPD SCHPOLS 

Of-- rNVIPONMt Ni AL INFLUtNth S 

D«^- HIGH SCH(i1L STuiJiMTi 

DE- IN:nVluUALUFl JNSTMICTIUN 

rt- NEGRO STUDENTS 

DF- SFLF CONCEPT 
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71 

r"^ Lu ^*AN t i-»AK Jl 

NllAL ALAI'lMIi: Ci'PYlvj I'.LhAVILK 'r SlTLINOi FROM TMR. V 
( G'.A^'HIC A,-.. AS. FINAL R^^VKT. 

ti'RNi'LL oMV.t ITHaCA, N.Y. I-EPT HI'MAN :"VtLLPMrNT AND <^AMILY 

Snir f'.S. 
77b 

^A^l.tNAL CrNF.' f L'H.LATluNAL '^^^tk^^'M ANF DC-VbLuHMENT ( [ HI- W/. -I ) , 

ir-'S pf.icr M!^-<o.o'^ HC-<-ij.ifo 

'•M--f>-9-A,'uA4A-3 717 
JOT". 

ACAnr.Mir. ACHIFVFMtNT 
f-AMILY hAf.i^oKMUND 
'^AI^ILY IN-^LbtNCt 
^-/MTLY r LA7iw'N:>hIP 
-AM1._Y '-'J L!: 
'^.iTlV'.T i.iN 
Si LP COMtL^'I 

THJS STJ, Y XfLf'i^'.' Th' I- • L aT tgmshIP RMWhFN FAMILY nACKf-ROi-M,' , 
•-AMILY %[LAI r-'W^hl^':, Sr Lf (.HfiCL^^T ANP SC^ LiHL AITITUOf VAR ! A [• L L t /S 
THI y - Lil.'s T;' TKf ABILITY (»F ONJ- CHUn IN THf- FAMILY ll< LHrf 

Mf'i^L LFFtCriVtLY THE SAMt JUNIOR »-'IGh SC^-OIjL T* i>N DID T'-': 

-STbtTviG. HAL. OF TH;; FAMILIES HAD iMu ^ArHFK IN THt' HoMl. nAT.* Wf^"" 
(.ATK'iri '-Y P-l-SfA'AL lNTFi<VIFWS WITH 846 CF-TLUfFN FKUM ^ (,E Ot,'-, A f"- Tr 
AWtAS, '.LRAL A■^'^^ VIRGINIA, RUFiSiAN TOWNS IN UPSTaT - NEW YO-'K , ANi 
JkHAM CiNTF-^-CIlY SYKACJSh . kFSJLTS FP!JM PA^TITIDNING OF VA"]ANCl 
TfCMNIwH^ nDt^P.ATRM A UIFFbUcNTl ATEU INTfRACTIVL MLinPL. FAMILY 
1-ACTlRS ^uT ^VLY PK'"pTC ftri PIFFF 'FENCES IN ACHlf VE "^LNT, rUT ML.'tlM..i' 

L^LF C.»M'^>'1 ANl- SfHfjJL ATTITUL;LS WHIfF-, TM TUKN, WER!- tcLATFO 
TO DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT BETWEEN SIBLINGS. SUPPORT WAS FOUND 
FOK A THEORY Uf COUNTERVAILING FORCES. IIRbAN CHILDREN NEEUEn A 
STRUNG, STRICT MOTHER AND HARM TEACHERS. RURAL CHILDREN NtEDlD 
SFPARATiaN FRUM HOME, AND SCHOOLS WHICH REWARDED CREATIVITY AND 
FNFORCti/ LI SS Ci-NF i 1 FY . PURBAN CHILfJPlN NELOEU A N0N-HD5TIL'- t-fJMr, 
INTFLLECrUAL CHALLcNGE AND AFFILIATION WITH SOCIAL NORMS. PEFi^' 
RELATIONSHIPS HERE NEGATIVE EXCEPT IN THF RURAL AREA. (AUTHOR) 



Y«- 71 

AU- : iKKcLf .>*zf<- Y A. 

TI- L^LH-CuNChPT AND IH^ j1 0 AWV/ANTAGt UF tTHNK ^.KUUP MbMblRSMIP 

MiXTUK E 
PD^ JU'^^ 71 
' IS- t lJr.l'v71 
PR- 

CG- tl i 

^ T^-A-VANTAu' . kM.UF^ 
'Jf- ' ''iUCAT K'NAL ^rSf'AKCh 

DF- M^XICAfvl AM^^lCAM'i 
ue- NrG^r^t s 

Of- SOCIOECHNOHIC ST/iTUS 
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YR- 71 

CM- ^'LOC^:b^' 

At- L' VLMSO*^^, I FAI.Li Y 

TI- ^lANNIlM:., CU'^ K.ULv^M r'c: HTLlNbvJAL hJO(Ml"N PROC^kA^J^: KTMC ^KC AkT 
ska: t 1^ • 

PL- ^ MAY 71 
IS- ^I^OICJ} 

CC— '"^o-V-7u(»0i'. ( ) 

Nf'- Ij^^'.; ^'A^-L^ mRl'-.-nT'l^ ih' f-lf-TH aNN.;m r .^.i l C:'NVFN"i II Nr i^* 

'.^LTANS, LA., MA^CK 5., Iv71 
or- KrA^l-tlL ArnitVf-.^^LNT 

HI LINGUAL ai^! s 

n[- l^^^rtALUlMf^. »' VtLi^Mff;T 

Oh- U)l'CATIi:\f*L If JlCTIV^^. 
DC- ^Ll.^^^:^»TA <Y ^Cr.LCLS 

Dt- ^. P.AL .^i:. 

n«^- TM^ r-.CULTo^.AL i-'R '^<^AM5 

Of- LAN..l«Ac :^*'iLLS 

Of- f^- StU'-Ct T'-ACf ' PS 

DE- !^.f>Ft CHi S 

TO- PRUJECr PRONTltR 

10- SAN DIEGO CJUNTY 

Ad- THIS SPfctCH PROVIDES AN OinLlNfc OF THE PLANNING PROCFOURF AND 

h^AMtWJKK r(iK TMc CURRICULUM U'^Ll^ IN THh <MLIN(,UAL ItDUCaTION 
PPU^KAMt Pk'iJfCT ^RlNTUf^, AT CmULA VISTA, CALIFORf>llA. IT EX^^laINS 
TKl UOALi* THE PKiJjcCT WHICH IS OKAr^UALLY BEING [XPANDFD TO ALL 
GuA!^f LfVELS, AN[> IT UFSC^aBLS HOW THE CUAlS Ah t INTERWOVEN INT;/ A 
FFAMFWOFA MADf UP 'JF UNIT: IjF LtfAKNiNG AT A'^Y ONt LEVFL. A DI.^(.»^AM 
SHOWING THl ^f^AM^: WiJkK. II, iNCLUuhb ALONG WITH A CHA^a SHOWING TH^ 
STtPi FPLLUWIC IM THE CURKltULUM OtVELO^MENT . A riLLIOGRAPHY IS 
INCLUDED. CVH) 
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'b- Dat2860 

TI- THc A^-^L^^iCAN -L;/-*.MA./ SLh iOL VbKTUS ff^i: VALUES AfJD Mtfts 

M^"X7CANi-AMc -xlCAN ^JYS. FIN/»L KE-c^OKT. 
PC- *^AV 71 
IS-- P.ltNf;V71 

IN- LYN'WOf]'» ijraf^i w SLSPOl ^.^IMaICT, CALIF. 

S»V~ f^FPTC:: Of tbtr^TTuN (OH^W)^ WASHlNoFCN, H.^.. ^U. tAi OF ^Lli^ ^y'. 

Cr>- f-'. L— '•;--7i.--O0J/(Ov7) 
BM- » K-('-I-Co2 

DF- ACAr)'^MTC ACt nv£MLhT 

Dt- r.ULTUPAL FaCTU*^ S 
OF- CULTttKL CONFLICl 

^ Lf^^'i^riTA'^Y i <a;j. S 
DE- L';nUP ^^ElATImNS 
or- MtATr.AN MM^lCf.'4i 
Of - '-'^ TIVATIPN 
Df - f<' ArIN(. ILLl 
n( ~ ^LiLl t't ^Cl I'JN 
DF~ !rLF CuNLFPT 

ne- vALurs 

An- fht INV l,rTi,/IIw^4 .XAMT'^>c'^ 2. TISSUES: (II H'JW FHi VALUES TF T»-i 

'^^i'^CULTl'^?^ I^^L^'^MCP Thf '.'NPFr ACPIFVEH<^MT fiF THi^ MFXTCA^^ A'^FJ-TfAM 
. *Y Arrj f^l «HA1 MAPPtNS tC HIM IF H£ IS TLACfU I^TT. A IV*-W 
•^••^JCAl IMNAL Ll^<,AltbY. ThL ;jVtJ^;ALL ptir^HS*^ OF THc nFSEaRCH WA5 1.' 
ASCERTAIN O^lSlf^U INSTRUCTIL'NAl P^JCElJRFS f'if. IINDERACHI V I NC Ul 
McAS^'rU.n ^Y : J AN.jAi^^nZ^'^ AC^^U V-MtNT reST^J KtXICAN AMFklCAf^ %L-yS IN 
C^^Al^S hVr'irhrSIZTNG ThAf LTPF-kCNCES tXTST QUALTTAT^VF 

CHARACTLRl^Ti:.:: uF '^LLr-II^A^t .M KLLATION TU tTHNlC CLA LS IF I lAT 1 OAj^ 
ANP IN KrAOIN^' LfVfL ACHIiVLMENTt AU*. THAT T FADING ACHTEVE^ENT jf 
CHLTuriALLY 'iir^EKL'NT (»^IL(»K-N IS DAKECTLY P.'^LATED TH 01 r J^ER : NCt S IN 
IrACrJIN., TLCHNIwUES USE'/ TC ACCOMPLISH -READING SKILLSt SO 
Lnw-AChI^VTN*C- ANL AfhI*-VTNb 9PYS .JF MEXICAN AMEKfCAN OE^rfNT AML 
•^i AcHirVINb ^nVS UF ANGlO AMrPICAN Ht^IlAGf hRjH Z ••P I S Af/VA NT A G*^ D« 
LC:. AN^cLE^ SCFUOLS Wt»U TjDll O. FINl»TNOS TtNOFO Id SUPPORT 
HYPuTHESIS 1 WHILE NEGATING HYPOTHESIS 2. IT APPEARS THAT THERE ARL 
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From a Special Education Teacher ; The staff at our school for TMRs feels 
that teaching of time and the clock is inefficient and lacks impact. We 
would I'ke to know improvements in methods, materials, and procedures (for 
chronological age up to 20-25 years) . 

Comments : 

TRAINER DISCUSSION GUIDE 

The major problem faced by the searcher in this exan^le is one of 
deciding how broadly to search- The teaching of time and the clock 
may be included in materials dealing with the broader topics CONCEPT 
FORMATION, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS, or MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS. 
There is also a question as to how the TRAINABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 
should be searched, since technically there is a difference between 
Trainable Mentally Handiapped and Educable Mentally Handicapped. 
The possibilities include TRAINABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED, EDUCABLE 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED, LEARNING DISABILITIES, EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION, 
MENTALLY HANDICT^PED. 

Sample searches, using only two combinations of the possibilities 
are shown in the attached sample on-line printout. The second 
search, a broader one, yields 48 postings of document citations, 
in contrast to only 5 in the first search. Also attached is a 
sample printout of citations selected from both search formulations. 

This is, perhaps, an excunple of a client's needs being met best by 
checking the complete documents on the most likely citations, particularly 
since the group is most interested in methods and materials. 
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Search Formulation 1: 



SS 1/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 1 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

TIME 

PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (137) 

SS 2/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 2 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED OR TRAINABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED OR 
PROG: 

CNT 2 — CONTINUE SS 2 
USER: 

MENTALLY HANDICAPPED OR EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (3509) 

SS 3/C?— SEARCH STATEMENT 3 OR CCM1MAND? 

USER: 
1 AND 2 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (5) 



Search Formulation 2: 



SS 1/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 1 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 

TIME OR TIME PERSPECTIVE OR MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS OR CONCEPT FORMATION 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSINTGS (1991) 

SS 2/C? SEARCT STATEMENT 2 OR COMMAND 

USER: 

MENTALLY HANDICAPPED OR EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATICMJ OR 
PROG: 

CNT 2 CONTINUE SS 2 

USER: 

EDUCA LE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED C \ TRAINABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
PROG: 

PSTG NUJBER POSTINGS (3509) 

SS 3/C? SEARCH STATEMENT 3 OR COMMAND? 

USER: 
1 K"^ 2 
PROG: 

PSTG NUMBER POSTINGS (48) 
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SELECTED CITATIONS 
FROM 

EXERCISE 4 SEARCH RESULTS 
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FD- E005fa68l 

YP- 7? 

CH- 

AU- V NNAkl , t.RU( • 

AU- >'rNflIMANt ThiNHY L. 

TI- OUALITY MATM t Xt' t f> J <LNC . 

♦»0- JAN 72 

IS- (.ItMAY7.<' 

IC- tr^^f)OP<)Z- 

IN- IOWA MNIV., lUWA CICY. 'jPlCIAL t.DUCATlON CU'- K ICULUM JtVELHRMlM 
SC- JXt :^8t.21 

SN- luWA STAH [»ct^T. 'jh Pt' .LU INSTkUCTION, ne S MUINES. 
PP- rPfi, J>KTCE MF-SO.bS HC-13.;^9 
CO- Oi C-0-70-2467{6ft7) 
NO- 

OF- tXCSr^TllNAL CHJu;) bUUCATI-N 

DE- GUirtrLTNLS 

Ofc- MArMFMAIICS 

Ofc- Hi AoUf<tMfcNT 

Ot- f«LNTALLY HANUiCA-PLli 

Of- WNfV MANAi^LMfNT 

OF- TLACHINC. METM.iDS 

OE- TTMt 

AF- PfCSFNl^L A^f TEACHING M'^THIJLS FfJK Thfc INSTkUf.TION OF MATHfMArifS TO 
''FNTALLV RLTA"'r:; CHlLL-FtN. ALTHOUGH THt It^i AS AKF DtVi LOPFO M OM 
SIMPLt TH Cf-M^-Lt X, Tht Kl- I:; NU ATTEMPT Tlj CORRFLAT! MATHEMATKAL 
li'.EAS WITH ^kaD, LiVhLC. IHc GtNtRAc SfAltO PHILUSUPFY If. THAT thb 
nrTAKOLC C IL'> LrAkNS b^ST "iY EXPLFxltNCING ANO FINDS SATISFACTION 
AMU !<i lNFjRC--i:;NT IM ^UCCf SbFUL tl^DtAVCKS. uLIDtLINFS FLR TH^ 
INSTfUCi KJN i-F rUMlJAM' NTAL OPERATIONS IN MATHFMATICS C^VFR Af-OITT.IN, 
MULTl "LICAT I'iN, SObTRAC Tl< N, AND UlVISION. IHfc USt OF- A NUM^^ l.lNt 
IN ADflTION ANi» THL TtACK'NG '.if MULTIPLICATION AFT^K APOITinf,' ANf 
^f iis^b SUHTKACTIUN AR- M ^ CATfcO. THL NUMBER LINE IS ALSO ADVLCAI£l» 
IN THF UACrtTNG UF SUrtTRACTUM ANIi DIVISION. THC ^tCTIilN UN T^t 
T''ACwiNi. (IF IIMK INCLUfJFS MANY SAMPLE U'lRK SHEETS IrfAT MAY ' •^ 
HELPFUL IN SHL StQUr^Nl lAL P'^ESENTAT ION OF TIMt-P.bLAl FD CONC^f'TS. TH»- 
ChA^Ttk UN Tl ACHING Oh MEASUREMENT tMPHASl/FS THAT IHF TEACHING OF 
M'-ASURE'llNT WILL HE AtJGHtNTr.O 1^ MANY PLAY ACTIVITlJi> RfOUI^ING 'J*;f 
OF MEASUHEHtNT FFCHNIOUES ACCOMPANY THE INSTRUCTION. THE LAST 
INSTRUCTIONAL SfC'lION CUNCERNi MONtY AND FMPHASI7FL THAT CHlL^RhN 
Ni fcl' TG HAVt MANY f:XPhr I fcfJLt^S HANDLING fFAL MDNfY LNDFK TUP'' ' V I LIuN. 
SUOGfciTbt* LEARNING SeUUtNCtSf ACTIVITIES, AND RtlNFURCtMENTS 
ACCONPANY THb SFCTIONS ON MbASURENENTf TINE, ANO MONEY. (Cb) 
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FD- tjo42000 
W- 71 

CH- RE5a?V87 

AU- SPITZ, HFRMAN H, 

AU- WFBRECK, CINPV A. 

Ti- f|-^^crs ;:f aoi Afjt mlnial tarliation l«n TrM*»ur.AL integrati )n of 

VISUAL STIMULI 

po- Ai:& 71 

IS- CTJtl<»71 
PR- 

CC- I' •! 

JC- P.IRLH'TJAL AMfi MtiK^K :>k1LL':.; 43*, 1; 3-10 

Ot- Ar,L fJiPFtk&NCf S 

OF- Ci.&NTriVfc PULiCrSStS 

OF- MENTALLY HAM IL^HPiU 

9F- P'-iiFrKKANCF «^aCTCHS 

OL- ♦•f'M.ICTIVe VALIUITY 

Oh- S^-L'^S-. ML.ifc 

OF- S! NS(H'Y tXPLPvlLNCL 

Dt- STIMULUS BtHAVTuk 

or- TIME 

DF- VISUAL PEPCEHTIOM 
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EO- En030992 
YR- 68 

CH- FC 00326^ 

Tl- PLANNiNo A^ ARITHMhTIC CURRICULUM (-OR THt LDUCABLL MirNTALLY 

KtTAHDtf). !>»'fCIAL LOUCATIfiN CUKKICULUM HP VLLUPMENT iFNTFR; AN 
IN-5.FKVIC1- TkAlNl'JG PRfiGRAH. 

PD- N.jV bt 

IS- ♦^r^LltX6S 

IC- l-5lii.'CV92 

IN- TUWA UNIV., U1WA CIIY. SF.CIAL F. DUCAT ION CURRICULUM DhVL LOPMENT 
Cf NTtR. 

SC- JXCid62-> 
SC- ''MW660or 

SN- T'lWA STATr b'-r'T. OH PJBLI.. TNi^TRUCI ILJN , ^ MOlMES.; (iFFIf', OF 

^DUCATI'JN (L<HtW)t WASHINtlON, D.C. 
PR- ^-likj, PKICfc M»--i0.6t) HC-*6.58 
CG- '.'-.U-S-T-C 02 J'd 
BN- «K-fe-reb.^-7 
NO- 

OF- Cl'KR ICUH M 

Ofc- fURHICULUM UU1L;LS 

0£- friUCAHL!^ .IfNTALLY HANHIcA^PeD 

Ot- Ltt4LNTA>-'Y SCH'JUL STUUtNTb 

OF- (^YCrPTTONAL CmLt) Ll/llCATMN 

1>F- MATHfc MATICAL PPL TC ATIijNi, 

{»r- MAlHtMAlIC/>L CuNChPTb 

DE- lAThcMATICAL MUDILS 

DF- MAII-PMAIICS 

nr.- MENTALLY HAN'ULAPPfcfJ 

OP- M'.Nl Y MANAGLMENf 

Of- P; ACTTlAL MAThPMATICS 

01- 'J-cCoNLAr V SCHL-rL STUDLNIS 

PE- StttUtNTIAL LEARNING 

Dt- TEACHING METHODS 

Ot- TIME 

AB- TH» r,Uin(:, INT^^NUED AS A MOOfcL FLR ITACFFF-l WHO WILL tJEVFLCP TP^ Ja 
; WN Ar^IT^MfcTIC CURRICULAR MATEF^IALS, INTRPDUCES CuNCEPTS 
S^:!^U^NTIALLY f-RUM SIMf^LE TU COMPLEX AND CONTINUES THEM FRuM ("Mi 
LrVt-L TC THr NtXT AT INCRFASINGLY MJR*^ OIFFTtULT AND A^Slf'ACl 
LrVLLL. THL PROGRAM IS ARuITRARILV CUT INTO FOUR LEVELS TO 
CjRFxf :,PUND TU SCHOOL 0IVI:>IUN5: PRIMARY (AGFS 6 TO 9 ) , INTLRMt I'l A TE 
(AGirS " T3 121, JUNIOR HIGH (AGES 12 TO 14), AND SENIOR Hl'^h I AGES 
14 TU AOULTHuOD) WHICH IS ORIENTED TU JOB KECfUTREMENTS ANn MONtY 
MANAGEMfNT. TT PRESfNTS CONCEPTS OR SKILLS TO BE DEVELOPED, SUGGESTS 
KACHINU METHODS AND AlbS, AND INDICATES PRACTICAL WAYS FCP STUC^NTS. 
Tt" USf THESt CONCEPTS AND SKILLS. THREE SAMPLE UNITS PRESENT 10 TO 
14 LESSONS ('N THf. PERSONAL APPROACH TO NUMBERS (PRIMARY LtVEL), TIME 
(INTLRMEMIATE LEVtL), AND CHECKING ACCOUNT PROCilDURES (SENIOR HIGH 
LZVtL). (LL) 
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tD- FDC22301 
YR- 68 

CH- »C0n2625 

AU- -iATlMAf^t v^Ax^'RA U. 

TI- TPM»>:iI>aL LtAkNTNG. UIM.NSTONS IN tAKLY LFARNING SERITS. 
PU- oP. 

IS- KIt.^^;6•-» 

PR- r^CiCUMrNf NCT AVAlLATiLt f^RCtM F URo 
CG- itCi-^-c^-OCl 50f -tJb71 

AV- L'lM'NSluNL f'l'rLlSHTNG COHf-ANY, SAN kAf AtL, CALlfUKNiA V^^Ol. 
MO- 'Hi-, 

DE- LHIL'/ o/LVbLOHMtNT 

DF- fijfNITlVL 01 VtL(J»>MENT 

or— CONCtPT F'JRMAIION 

nt- r.LtMt-NTAKY GhA[»ES 

Ot- fJVALUATlUN Mt THbUS 

DF- IXC^ ^'^ IfjNiAL CKiLD Fl-UC^TlbN 

0£- HUML IMSIRULTRN 

OF" INf.TKl'LTlL.NAL MATFK1AL.'> 

D*:- LrAKNINu DISAJILJTIFS 

Dfc- SCHOl'L H»l.)CATl')N 

3F- ^iM.^AkY GKALv L 

DF- STJIjJNI -valuation 

Oc- TLACHiN.^ tUK<iS 

OF- Tf ACHING IH 

Dt- TIME 

AB- J.lTG'MKi Tu M'MTMfZr flMf ANL' COSf FD T^ACHLKS ANl, PAKtNT.S, TH' 
"AF-I'i.AGK iMP^-ASIZFS BOTH JfjFAS ANL. PFACTICAL IHOLf FOf. TfAf^.TMC 
TtM>^JKAL CJUClPIS.. THE. CONCTPT UF TIML IS PFtStNTtu; THt MAJP=^ 
MU' Iti, ' F NliKMAL CFIL:) OFVLLUPMFNT AND HC'W CHILORFN CDMF TP 
UNl'L-t.STAN » rirtL W.JKDS AND CiNCtPTS ARr keVHWtD. TEMPORAL' 
ilSa-ILillLj (LilFFTCULTII:!. IN Lfc AKNING TH. SIGN! FICANCf- UF SLfWLNrE 
ANlt TIMf ) At- c C'JN:,T jFKFfi; ANJ THL lVALUATTON QF OEVtLCPMFMT 
UISCU£SfcO IN TbKMS OF TESTS. SPbCIFIC SUGGESTIUNS ARE OFFFopL FPK 
TEACHI NG HOHt, P RESCHOOL. PRIMAKY. AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDkfcN. A 
PIbLIOGRAPHY ANNOTATES 61 ENTRIES; AND A LIST GIVES SOORCES AND 
U^JCKli'liUNS '.'F . J -^ANIPULATIVL MATERIALS, TWO SETS HF PPC.GRAMtu 
MATERIALS, 10 FILf STRIPS ANO TRANSPARENCIES, AND 12 CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS. ^CHF) 



r 
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fU- t001fcl21 

YR- b5 ' . ■ 

CH- "oOC • * ■ , - 

Ali- WALLAf L , J. . - ' 

TJ.- C:,UL\^f ^.KlJWl^' AMf. TKr ^GiCAriUN UP 1 ht ChTLl: A fl'fVfc^ O.f '<^^.ARCH 
UN MC[ T'TUAL [ 7AfIi.>N. NATJUfML FcUNUATriN r-f»k t . UC A f TOf-JAL PrffARCvi 
INJ tNC-LANL ANiJ WALFo CCCAUKsN/^L PU-^LICATlON LfRfFL --^C. 12. 

PL- 

TS- kT Jt'N^.** ^ 

IC- r c'OYA? - - • '. ' 

IN- M,Mi"N.AL FOON 'Ai ICiN F-r-; ^ ; UCA f lONAL " : A' i^h JN t NC LA^4:.■ AND WAL'i,, 
Li K .I.N. 

pp.- J.'CJ-JlNT W T AVAlLAdLf ^KjM tDR:> - ♦ 

AV- ^' W nkK UNTV.KbTTY ffvfSS., WASHlNGTuM SULA»<., NL^ vr.KK, ^>(Li» YokK 

l(t(^ (56. CO). 
NU- ^73^:. 

Dt- hAVIl TAL LCIlNCf ^i:,tht^K,t. , [ 

ni- "-"icf r'tVl.L.".^'MLNT — , . . ' 

OE- Ct GN'I rj V!: -Ji V' LCf'Mf NT 

CF- C'lv'Lf I ^UhMATT.J^ 

L't- C(NC>.^IUAL fcH'rMhS. • ' 

OF- C 'ilJf KVATI.iN (Ci)NLL»'r) , . 

0£ - Lvt ICAL Th'INK ir4(-. 
Ch- MftJHt MATICAL f'J"4C'.f'fi> 
Df- .-^rMlALLY HAWbl t.Mt>P(^D 
DE- NUMHf!? Cv NCuPIS 

Of- '"^F-rt PTIf N ~ ■ 

Dt- PtKLtPTl'AL JuVuL-iP'IcNT " 

DF.- **f;YS T(. ALLY HAMslcAPPef' 

Ot- ''S-.AKC^ •nlVI^^WS (PUBLICATlC'Ni) 

Ot- Sv,ltNlI»-iL Cj^»C^P7S 

Df- :}Li- C'l.NLtipr 

or- SPACc. 

Dt- riMt 

ID- CijNf.r,DTUALI7AT lUN 

ID- piAt>r 

Af-- TWn ?:f:lT1C'NS in this St-'VtY of R::SEARCH on CONLtPTtAlIZAl'XbN AF.'' 

OfVJKO TU "kfCFNT CONCEPTUAL STUDItS TN THL bEHAVinURIST l-nULD" AND 
•MAIN STRfcA i VP .JNJUCtNEnC STUDIES DF CONCEPTUAL I ZA T iLN oNDFP. 
ItCTlUN It TJPTCS TNVLSTIGAIED ARtr - BEHAVIOUR 1 ST APPROACHES TO THt 
C JKCPPTI.'AL PKtCFSS, CONCEPTUAL PFJBLfMS, AND DEVE LUPMENTAL STUl-TES. 
IN '^tCTION II, SUBJECTS INCLU'JF INTPODUCTION TO PlAGET'S WORK, 
MATHtMATICAL AND SCITNTI FIC. CONCfPTi* (NUMBER, QUANTITY, WEIGHT, 
AREA, VULUMC, SPACE, TIMk, VELOCITY, CAUSALITY, ANO LOGICAL 
THINKING), CUNCLPrUALIZATlON IN THE MENTALLY AND PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED, FOUCATIONAL ASPECTS, AND SOCIAL, SELF, AND CLASS 
CnNCtPT<>. A CONTLUDING (tHAPTER DEALS WITH GENERAL ASPEOVs OF 
CONCEPTUALIZATION. A LFNGTHY 8IBLX0CMPHY IS ALSO INCLUDED. (DDI 
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ED- 
YR- 
CH- 
AU- 
TI- 



PD- 
IS- 
IC- 
IN- 

pq- 

CG- 
NU- 
DE- 
Ot- 
OE- 
DE- 
OE- 
(9E- 
06- 
10- 
AB- 



0 H MY 
.M •lU'' r, WILLI A-^^ 
TA MF ^^. y r,i 



-^^":-K(:-^TS ATnIO IT' 



M ^^^MLI \^.ITY. PAP^^.S A^' 



VOLUME r, 

^ I'" J iL71 • ^ * 

.u^l J' . 

J^JlVt ' ;iTY )r SlKJTM rL')'. i ^A, TAMR^a. I\STn JT- fl I rXCFPT ifJ\AI 
C^n. - >! A JUL! S, 

AHST'^^i f Iu^rL^-VELS ' . . 

C'^f.^ ^^r flhmatk^n ^ 

rnij-^r.L( */^NTAlLY HA C [ C ^PPL .) , 

'_Xr~PTM\AL CMIL^) ^£SEAi<CH . ' 

•i^f'^TAiLV ^n:^OIC^PPt) 

FL''"1 )A ' - 

'^'^ ' I rnVtPT USA^,£E P':«F VVANCh i - THr '^t^fALLY HA», IH C APC'- 
♦'^n- >i L' r rr^ ) WITh fAfllLlAr< ITt-MS IJSh', IV TH'^ ^er\iC^-PT 'r>Ar,P T\SK3, 
^2 M:\ C''::v.rJ^TS ^FKl P'^t,:>hNTLi) to ?3 LDUtAMLT ^^ENTALLY 
ha:--' )1< VPJ \Uj U (>iqN^K^r A'^OtD SUH^ECTS. F'^r.M T'^L f> »^ SPUN i fr THIS 



C^>4CFf>T*USA0»- TA^'< 
, PF Fivr^, PICTUKhS 



^ mF UriKt.US TASK, A 
A ' ! V. ^'.j (UNG CA^n PFR -CJNClPT)* Ai 

n^^ r r;.L e^r . R ^ SULTS 
Th* ^ • A •:.! - ir s F»^ n 

? :r I rr c J' ^^hCTL 

1 liAT r APof:f) 

!:> I IC A iMLY m'ijRE Jr 

-'t P T IS VI L'iME 1 , 

m: EXCLPUONAL CHIL 
(AUTHOR/CP) 




THAT WF^Y TjrrT^-'> L*>< 
UrLL AS GIVING A VrK^•..L LA itL 
INJlCATpn THAT "ThEpr f.^^ N.l S I';M F ICA\T 
<^OUPS (N A3STffACriJN ABILITY, u.^'AmV 
'JMR^ri< W'A R^:Ff:f^rNTS TAbK, .*^R i Thf- >,'J.viHro 

IN TH«^ CONCEPT JSAGt T^SK. IT ^AS \]Tm. 
S 010, HC'WFV*=F, APpf^ I ATELY LAr>4l 



CONCIPTS IN THt CCV'C^.Pf USAGE TASK. Fht 
;\ D* PAPE.PS- ANH R::PO'-^TS P^CN^ PISTITUTl 
AMD AOULTS'i UNIVEKSLTY QF SOUTH-FtgAIOA. 
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, tD- 
YR- 
Crt- 
AU- 
TI- 
PO- 
IS- 
IC- 
IN- 
PQ- 
CG- 
NO- 
OE- 
DE- 
OE- 
OEr 
DE- 
OE- 

oe- 
01;- 
oe- 

OE- 
OE- 
OE- 
DE- 
A3- 



J: VI If J. w f 'l A. ' 

SPF>-:CH Cuf'^ilNIC AT ION ASSOCIATWDNf NFW YORK, ^>I.Y. 

r nil L 0 n(,' 

.V i ' J. ' " It. : " 

I! iUfSrir, 

I-i;.- Y h'.Ari '^i ' #• • 

"Cm . , , 

V*^ '^'^ 1 r V 1 rMCAT.I ri • 
Vi '/.L 'VV l/'PMr ^ T 

j.^'tb-YM A*-MiCL-s PU'3LiSNr<j t^-T^^f"N is^T A \o i-»7). [^^ avml;l' in 

HA^J COPY D'JE TO MARGINAL LEGIBILITY QF ORIGINAL OUCUMFNT*] ([C> 
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AU- >^ rl , J / -~ 

PO- 7.; * . " 

I S- » j u T ^) - ^ ' * • ^ 

.'lii/ArTn r>i Ai s r ,.',r - , - 2 fim-i avf., yk*^, vr.* y ! nil 













Dt- 


I VI IV L- 1r jl No 






DE- 


kt' ■ 


m r iiifATK . 






D-E- 


1 1 1 r 








DE- 










OE- 




^ 01 T y^tv T.^A i 41 i;;. 






DE- 


I V, T ' 


\K\\- ' L ^ATF f I ALS 






OF- 


K r 


- 1 i 






DE- 


L ^: 


• :**KH-^^-\T 






DE- 


I A' • ' 


^ , ' !* '".T - 'J/ TI • . J 






Dfc- 




^ ^. A S 






OE- 


MINIWITY G^iJUP CMILOREM. 






DL- 




f; LANGUAGES 




f 


DE- 








DF- 










DE- 


P-^ 


.i ' U - )U( ATIi 






DE- 


C ^ 


i^' 1 / ^.,•JA it Lh AHNII mG 






DE- 


SPA J 








DE- 


SI 








10- 








10- 




-> ' L ^ Mi;G^" I )VAT 1 y». 




^ TCOL A :>Tit M- S 


Ab- 








Ki.4nF«^b-- If f. 




S^'^^lb*^' It iP"AKtr-S jF MTMf^ 




NGlJAGFb AN J ^ » T 



V 

. \ 

T:. ^P(Akl^!s ^f No\-bT ANi^A-^:) SPANISH, rrMAns HALF H, ij ^ l::>ons, 

,T. nrr^f' SfM,iJ£'vrLf: ^JF LANGUAGL LFAP^-i^INC "rX^r-? I -\C^ > G^^i- l > t Hl 

LHIl rj'^ mCEPTUA!. and physical NfFOS^ TYflCAt LMir .\ V- u i r 

L,C^^' L '^AP*^ A'>|') ACTIVITIES rjTRJDUC«= An'm Prf^iT P^\CTICf ».iF 'U.>1C 

'-^ L^^ ^b'Sb »>ATTr^*^JS. LATH LrSSiN CPNTa'ims A HFA')INu, ^.-Itr 

LtSOl'^nf"^ P***<Ao^APH, ANO AN fXAVPLc PI Al . ^NGLI.Sh T '-^ ANN L A T I n'>< s 

TI[ S-'AMISH Li?SSOSS /^Kt INCL'JOEO* THL LI^tJI'^TIC QBJtCTIVF cF 
EAcK LESSCN AND RtQlilRfcU AUO'.O-VISUAt MATERIALS ARE (RLI 
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TI- MCI ^JAt ^ ^<LMTj-M V^-L'J^^MlA'V GU IJ rV H' l-L . MICmiotn .'.l 

L A'r'i* . . r S. * I 

PO- 7. ' ' * 

IS- M ^ 'lT7J • 

IC- _ 

- '-.^t; H Hi :iTATr (rPy, nr t: riCAT I CN., L\',f^ . 
SC- ^ • . 

CG- -J* -i. / ' )7^- JOl^)- 

>1 , ^7 . > M 
NO- 3^cV. f 
DE- bi pJCi ^r'^L 1 > • 
DF- '^]Ly^f\*J^l ' 'UOATU'^! 

DE- ^ ; PT ^ • - AMCN • ^ 

OE- c ''^^ *' t r T t A^'^^ '^j., 

DE- ^ •i'.uTi ^' AL L.T^ATCM:-i> . 
0?- r .iH lb I 

OE- ii-:T-ir:Ti ^ a '^\rrMAu 

DE^ I ^ ^'r : I i-^e 4T 

DF- U yT [ L V > 
0£- ' . ^< • ' J' 1 1 r , 

DE- P' • -1' t * V i A ^*:) 
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SESSION NO. 20 
SELECTING EQUIPMENT 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

X. Objective ' « 

To provide an awareness of the rarlous kinds of microform 
and reproduction equipment currently available and to 
provide some guidelines for equipment selection and 
acquisition. ' / ^ . 

Upon completion of this module, trainees ^should: 

e 

Be aware of the various types of, microform and 
reproduction equipment on the market. 

Know what kinds of equipment are most useful for 
'"^ the operation .of an educational resources center. 

B. Participants - ^ 
- Trainers/ 1 Ins^tructor 

Trainees: All » 

t 

C. Sumary of Modulte Activities 

This Is a lecture, with time (or questions and discussion 
at the end of the presentation. 

D: Duration 



1 hour 
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II . REQUIRED MATERIALS AND a'iDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 

None 

/ ' 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

None 

C. Aids and Equipment 
None 

III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 



TOPIC 


ACTIVITY 


MINUTES 


Step 1 


Accessing^ 


Lecture 


17 


Step 2 


Storage 


Lecture 


3 


Step 3 


Retrieval 


Lecture 


12 


Step 4 ' 


Dissemini-tion 


Lecture 




Step 5 


Publication 


Lecture 


5 


Step 6 


Network Communication - 


Lecture 


5 


Step 7 


Summary and Comments 


Discussion 


5 


SPECIAL 


CONSIDERATIONS 







This modiAe is designd to provide a very hard-nosed, 
opinionated presentation by someone who has considerable 
experience in the area. In the pretest training session, 
it was conducted by Frank Mattis, and a sijnilaT type 
individual is suggested for any subsequent training 
sessions. 
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V. 

Step 



CONDUCT OF THE SESSION. 



1 > Accessing 

A. inquiries 

1. MCST ^nd MTST 

B. cataloging 

1. MCST and MTST 

C. microfiche manufacture 

> 1 • planetary camera 

2. 'stuff er 

?. reproduction system 
Step 2> Storage 

A "li ird copy 

B. Uilcrofiche 
Step 3. Retrieval 

A. mechanical 

1 • lazy Susan 

2. REMCARD system 

B. computer 

1 . on-line systems 

2. batch systems 
Step A« Dissemination * 

A. 'microfiche readers 
1 • hand readers 
2. portable readers 
^ 3. non-portable readers 
microfiche reportduction 

1. microfiche 

2. hard copy 

C. photocpoy machines 
' Step 5. Publication 

A. copy preparation 
b reproduction 
Step 6> Network Communication 

a. MCS'f'mddem / ' » . 

b. WATS Ifnes 
Step 7> Summary and Comments 

a. buy» rent or leas^? 

b. equipment power requirements. 



(17 minutes) 



(3 minutes)^ 
(12 minutes) 



(13 minutes) 



(5 minutes) 
(5 minutes) 
(5 minutes) 




SESSION NO. 21 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS THE SUBSTANCE OF CHANGE 



I. gUMMARY DESCRIPTIC»J OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To provide an awareness of the context of educati^al 
innovations and the tools for accessing information about 
innovation's. 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should: 



1. 


Understand 


2. 


Understand 


3. 


Understand 


4. 


Understand 


5. 


Understand 


6. 


Understand 



Understand potential users of innovations. 



Participants 

. ' "* 

Trainers: 1 Instructor 

** - 

Trainees: All 

SunqP'^^y of module Activities 

All trainees are to read the enclosed background paper. The 
actual session will be a discussion of the paper. I?e"8'ource 
materials will be available dux^ing the session. 



Duration 



1! hour 



i 

\ 



\ 
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II. REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

$ * 

A. Tralnfer Preparatory Reading 

!• Attached 'background papei^ 

• » 

* 7 " >^inee Preparatory Reading , 
1. Attached background paper 

C. Aids and Equipment 

For the discuasion of where to find out about 
innovations, the trainer needs to Have at least- 
one copy of the following: 

Council for Educational Development and Research, 
Inc. CEDaR Catalog of Selected Educational Research 
and Development Programs and Products. . 
. ^ Denver: Council for Educational Development and 

Research, Inc. Volumes 1 and 2., 1972. 

. Henrie, S.'N. (Editor) ALERT: A Sourcebook of 
^lementaiY Curricula Programs and Projects. 
San Francisco: Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Develoment., 1972. 

National Center for Educational Communication. Educational 
Products Mini-Kit. Washington, D.C. : Office of Education., 
1972- 

PREP-29 New Products in Education. Washington, D.C. : 
Government Printing Office., 1972. 

Smith, M. Peck, R. amd Weber, G. A Consumer's Guide to 
Educational Inrtpvations. Washington, D.C.: Council for 
Basic Education., 1972. 

For the Educational Products Mini-Kit, the trainer n'eeds a 
cassette player and a filmstrip projector « The trainer should 
have chosen one filmstrip to show and have it set up before 
the ^ession. 
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III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES t 
TOPIC 



Step 1 Innovations: Where do 
They Start? 

Step 2 Innovations: What 

Forms Do They Take? 

Step 3 Innovations-: How are 
They Disseminated? 

Step 4 Innovations: Where Can 
They Be Found? 

Step 5 Innovations: Who Are The 
Potential Users? 

Step 6 Innovations: What Affects 
Adoption? 



IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The trainees should have read the background paper before coming to 
this session. The* discussion will focus on. the papeA:, making sure 
the trainees understand the concepts concerning innovations. 

The trainer should spend some time in Step A^showing the resource 
materials available ALERT, CEDaR, etc. These materials should 
then be passed around so trainees have a chance to become familiar 
with' them. 



V. CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

r 

Step 1 Innovations: Where Do They Start? ( iq minutes) 

This module has the theme of innovations — 
the substance of ^change. I assume chat each 
of you has read the background paper for this 
session. Let's start by discussing where 
innovations start. By that, I mean, who 
develops innovations? 



ACTIVITY MINUTES 

Discussion 10 

Discussion * 5 

Discussion 5 

Discussion/ 20 

Examination of , 
Materials 

Discussion P 5 



(Trainer then calls on someone in the group. These ten 
minutes of discussion grow out of points^ raised by the 
trainees. Th^ trainer should make ^sure that trainees 
with questions about the materials be allowed to ^ise 
them) . 
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Step 2 Innovations: What Foras Do They Take? ( 5 minutes) 

Moving on to the forms that innovations take, 
let's see what types of innovations we- can 
name? 

(Trainer gets each trainee to hame at least one kind 
of innovation). 

Step 3 Inmwations: How Are They Disseminated? * ( 5 minutes) 

Some of the innovations we have just been 

discussing require very different dissemination 

techniques^. Let's take several of these innovations 

and discuss how they might best be disseminated. 

(Trainer again gets trainees to discuss dissemination 
procedures for the various types of innovations that 
were mentioned in the precious step). 

Step 4 Innovations: Where Can They Be Found? ( 20 minutes) 

Since most of the innovations. are poorly ( 

\ 

disseminated, it is important to know where 
descriptions of them can be found. Of course 



sometimes, we will have seen an i^itfiovation already 
working in a school. Othertimes, we will have heard 
about it trom our colleagues or from reading in the 
newspaper. Howe^r, there are several systematic 
collections of resource materials. I have copies of 
some of the best of these here today. 

(Trainer then illustrates how to use the resource materials *- 
^ ALERT, CEDaR, PREP-29, Educational Products Mini-Kit, and 

Consumer's Guide to Educational Products). 

Step 5 Innovations: Who Are The Potential Users? ( 5 minutes) 

4 

\lthough we need to know about innovations, we really 
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f 

are not the target audience of tlTe innovations. 

Who are the potential users? ' x 

(Trainer asks trainees to discuss who might use some of 
the innovations that have been discussed in previous 
steps). 

« « 

Step 6 Innovations: What Af fetes Adoption? ( 15 minutes) 

Perhaps the hardest point to understand is why 
educators resist innovations. The background 
paper you have read list some of the kinds of 
resistance. Let us discuss the point rdi^ed 
in the paper. 

(The trainer may want to' use Figures 1 and 2 to help 
trainees focus on the subsystems that lead to resistance). 



r 



INNOVATION: THE SUBSTANCE OF CHANGE 

4 

Educators and observers of the educational scene all testify 

to the changes taking pla<i^ in schools- Such ideas as 

accountability, alternative schools, black studies, flexible 

scheduling, computer-assisted inst'rjiction, year round schools, open 

classrooms, and team teaching are being talked about and being 

tried in many schools throughout this nation. Some of those who 

write about these changes lament the slow pace of change. Others 

feel there are many changes, but few that significantly affect 

education. And still others want teachers to just teach ''reading, 

'riting, and 'tithmetic" like they did in the good old days. But 

whatever the perspective, the conversations and the writings repeat 

the same theme of a change process* A process ^hat brings uew 

ideas, new materials, and new methods into the school. This paper 

focuses on the ^hange process as it helps us to understand *t 

Innovations — the substance of change. 

Two literatures are important in a discussion of innovations. 
* 

These (are the diffusion research literature and comminication 
research literature. The diffusion literature is well represented 
in A GUIDE TO INNOVATION IN EDUCATION (Havelock, 1969) and 
COMMUNICATION OF INNOVATIONS (Rogers and Shoemaker, 1972). Both 
books review and synthesize much of the early research as well as 
develop new ideas. These books are al\o important because they 
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go beyond single aspects such as adopters and rates of adoption 
Into the context of innovation. ^ 

The communication research literature has recently been 

* 

summarized and synthesized In THE PROCESS AND EFFECTS OF MASS 
COMMUNICATION (edited by Schramm^ and Roberts, 1971). Diffusion and 
communication literatures sl^re many of the same Ideas and models. 
The diffusion literature developed from the traditions of 
anthropology, rural sociology, medical sociology, and education. 
But our present understanding of the two fields shows considerable 
overlap. An illustration of the extent of mutual concerns Is found 
In Schraflnn^ and Roberts. Ttie authors devote almost 150 pages In a 
1000 page book to articles on Innovation and change. 

The overlap Is again Illustrated by Rogers and Shoemaker who 
refer to communlcatloq models when describing the diffusion 
process. They tell us that In the 1930's and 1940's conaminlcatlon 
researchers subscribed to the "hypodermic needle" model th«t 
emphasized the Immediate the powerful effects of mass media on the 
audience. This was the one-step flow model of conmunlcatlon. . They 
point out how the 1940 Presidential election simultaneously 
destroyed the hjrpodermic needle model' and created the two-step flow 
model. In studying this elecfton, Lazarsfeld and his colleagues 
found little evidence of direct Influence of the mass^medla. Few 
voters altered th^lr vote Intentions directly on the basis of 
Information presented In the media. Rather "opinion leaders" got 
Information from the media, and In turn Influenced their friends 



and neighbors, Menzel and Katz (1955), used this two-step flow 
communication model in their study of the diffusion of a 
pharmaceutical, and expanded it to a multi-step flow of 
communications. Rogers and Shoemaker explain the current 
understanding of the multi-step flow model: 

It does not call for any particular number 
of steps nor does it specify that the me^isage 
must emanate from a source by mass media 
channels. This model suggests that there are 
a variable number of relays in the communicatiori 
flow from a source to a large audience* Some 
members will obtain the message directly through 
channels from th^ source, while others may be . 
several times removed from the message origin. 
The exact number of steps in this process 
• depends on the intent of the source, the 
availability of mass media and the extent of 
audience exposure, the nature of the message, 
and ^alienee of the message to the receiving 
audience. 

One concept that is particularly useful in describing both the 
diffusion and communication processes is Harold Lasswell's 
well-known description of a communication act. Lasswell phrased ^ 
it: 

Who Says What In Which Channel To Whom With What Effect? 
If we break this sentence into the five steps it implies about the 
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conmudlcatlon process, we find It also describes the diffusion 
process. Of course, by the time we are talking about diffusion we 
have different words for the s^ps. Now they are called: 

S. ♦ ' * 

Source Message Medium AudlenM Impact. 

V 

To discuss the process of Innovations, we need to modify the words 
again. We translate the original statement from: 

/ 

Who Producers 

Says What Products 

In Which Channel to: Dissemination Medium 

To Whom ^ Users 

With What Effect Adoption. 

Although the translation Is not as elegant as the original. It 

provides us with the organizing principle of this paper. Each step 

helps us understand an aspect of innovations. We can discuss 

« 

inno;ifatlons In the context of where they come from, what forms they 
take, how they are disseminated, who are the potential users, and 
what are the conditions for adoption. 

INNOVATIONS : WHERE DO THEY START? 

Although there is no single classlf Icatory scheme of the 
producers of educational Innovations, we see the range by looking 
at individuals and groups who produce Innovations INSIDE THE 
SCHOOL, ACROSS SCHOOLS, and OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL. In the first 
category we have classroom teachers', principals, and curriculum 
committees. In the secondary category we hav^ superintendents 
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and specialists/consultants in the State Department" of ' 
of Education. In the third category, we have researchers in 
academic settings, research^irs in non^-profit, non**academic research 
and development^ lab 8, and developers in educational publishing 
companies. , ^ • 

There probably are others who are' responsible for producing' 
innoAfetions. Yet even, within this list we see the likelihood of / 
developing and disseminating inilovations increases afr move from 
inside the school to outside the school.* Those in' the school have 
many , functions to perform. Their days are filled with teaching, " 
meetings, preparation for class,^ administration, etc. And when 
.they do produce, there is neither motivation nor incentive to let 
others know about the innovation. Studies have shown that the 
teacher who creates new materiale is unlikely to share these ideas 
even w}.th others in her bqllding. The curriculum committee who * 
works out a new science upit for fifth graders will probably never 
try to disseminate *tt)ese materials. 

At the other extreme we find the researchers in aft educational 
publishing company; A great deal of time is devoted to developing 
anci field testing, new materials and to publicizing the new 
products. Here, as well as in R and D centers, the reward system 
favors innovative thinkers who produce new materials, hew ideas, or 
new methods of instruction. 

A corollary question to 'Who produces?' is , 'Who stimulates 
production?' . Our list here includes administrators such as* 
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principals who encourage teachers to .develop new materials; state 
superintendents who^see to It that there Is sufficient money In 
state or local research units; and the federal government that 
funds both academic researchers and non-academl'c R&D center 
researchers through agencies like NSF, USOE, and NIE. 

INNOVATIONF: WHAT FORMS DO THEY TAKE? 

/ * ' * ' 

There are many types of Innovations. The range Includes new 

_ r 

textbooks, new audlovlsuals, new curricula materials, new 

J 

technologies, new methods^ and new structures. Some of these 
products are tangible. Schools can purchase or rent new films, new 
fllmstrlps, new textbooks, computer terminals for CAT, etc. Other 
products are Intangible. These Include methods of teaching like 
team teaching, methods for organizing classroom lessons like 
behavioral objectives, and new physical structures like open plan 
schools. This second category requires more In the way of new 
attitudes than new materials. 

INNOVATIONS: HOW ARE THEY DISSEMINATED? 

Once the producers of Innovations hav^ finished products, 
their job Is not over.. Of at least It should not be. Somehow the 
new materials. Ideas, methods, etc. need to be disseminated to the 
schools. How Is ^hls done? As we said earlier, the one-tl|ne or 
occasional producer rarely disseminates the product. Ronald « 
Ilppltt (1965) says. In writing about this problem: 
In education, a great proportion of the 
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significant new^ inventions^ in our field 
I ' remain quit^ invisible , undocumented , 

inaccessible for consideration by potential 
adopters. There is a high. level of * 
Inhibition to communicating. There ^Is a 
lack of articulaten^ss about what has been 
invented and a lack of documentation. 
Pellegrin (1966) adds his own comments to those -of Lippitt: 
There are grave weaknesses of channels and 
procecfures for dissemination.^ Un}.ike many 
academic disciplines, education cannot rely ^ 
almost exclusively on the* printed media for 
disseminating infomftion. ...there is a 
great deal of suspicion of sources of 
knowledge which are not known personally 
to the p*"actitioner. , 

' ■ 1 ■ 

But some innovations do get into the ^chools. How j^re tYtese* 
innovations disseminated? Conventions are gathering places of both 
academicians and practitione^-s. Papers, symposiums, exhibits, etc. 
all serve to spread the word about new developments in the field of 
education. Closely related to the convention is the Journal 
article. Academicians, researchers, and practitioners subscribe 
to Journals. A great deal about current knowledge is 
published in these' journals. A third dissemination mechanism is 
advertising. Commercial publishers use. direct mail and Journal ads 
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to promote their products. And fourth, several states have 
education extension agents who work with schools to disseminate 
Innovations as they apply to specific needs or problems. 

INNOVATIONS: WHERE CAN THEY BE "FOUND"? 

Since many innovations are not actively disseminated, the 
interested educator needs to know where to locate these Resources .» 
Fort^ately, there are several good sources. PREP-29 "New Products 
in Education" describes the 13 "winners' of an OE-sponsored 
assessment of the validity and usefulness of new products. 
Included are: Home-Oriented Early Childhood Education from the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory; MATCH (Materials and Activities 
for Teachers and Children) Box from The Children's Museum, Boston; 
Parent/Child Toy Lending Library from Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development; Patterns in Arithmetic from 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning; 
etc. Most of the innovations described in PREP-29 are also 
available in^ U30E produced "Educational Products. Mini-Kit." The 
kit contains 12 filmstrips plus audio cassettes. 

A second useful report is "Consumer's Guide to Educational 
Innovation" produced by Council for Basic Education In Washington. 
It covers a few dozen of the most dlscudsed innovations, including 
non-curricular innovations in staffing, use of space, et(:. 

Two directories worth noting are "ALERT: A Sourcebook of 
Elementary Curricula Programs and Projects" and "CEDaR Catalog of 
Selected Educational ResearcH and Development Programs and 
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Products." ALERT is produce! by Far West Laboratory. It covers 
all the noteworthy elementary level products. It carefully 

it 

addresses the hard questions of cost, staffing requirements, 
inservice training requitements , etc. CEDaR is produced by the 
Council for Educational Research and Development In Denver. 
\ Volume 1 covers existing products from ten national educational 
laboraties and nine ftniversity-based research and development 
centers. Volume 2 covers forthcoming products now under , 
development. Each product is summarized in one page of information 
including product name, producer, target audience, product 
characteristics, product evaluation and price. 

Some producers have filmed materials that describe their 
innovations. After locating an innovation through ALERT or CEDaR, 
one can contact the producer to see what descriptive materials are 
available. 

/ One access point to commercial producers is the Westinghouse 
Learning Directory. It differs from the previously mentioned 
"^sources in two ^ays. First, it is not limited to innovations. It 
is a list of all available educational materials. Second, it' 
provides no evaluation of products. 

A final source of innovations is ERIC, the national information 
system that is responsible for reports of innovative programs 
and significant efforts in educational research. Abstracts o^ all 
ERIC documents are published in "Research in Education" a monthly 
list of newly accessioned materials. All abstracts are also stored 
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on magnetic tape that can be computer searched by using descriptor 
terms specifying the topic of interest. Full text fef documents 
is available in rtiicrofiche or papercopy. 



INNOVATIONS: WHO ARE THE POTENTIAL USERS? 

Users range from individuals to an entire school system. For 
instance, a teacher might decide to add a new workbook to his 
course. A cibmmittee might decide to»adopt the new NSF science 
curriculum. ^ ^school district might decide to go on the A5-15 plan 
for year rpup^'^school.* / 



ado] 



Potential adopters, when considering a particular innovation, 
need to be aw^re of the types of people who might be affected 
by a thange. Those affected include pupils, parents, teachers, and 
adrdJiil^trators . 




INNOVATIONS y WHAT AFFECTS ADOPTION? 

To understand the adoption process we need to exairfSne both the 
factoring influencing the adopter , and the characterltJtics of rite 
innovation. / 

First, let's look at the individual as potential adopter. We 
know he has intra-personal subsystems that affect his level of 
innovativeness. As illustrated in Figure 1, there are demographic, 
cognitive, affective, motivational, life-cycle, and situational 

subsystems. The function of these oubsystems is better understood 

/ 
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Figure 1: INTRA- PERSONAL SUBSYSTEMS 
AFFECTING INNOVATIVENESS 
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if we think of the three phases necessary for adoption. Rogers, 

Carlson and others talk about the knowledge phase, the favorable 

kttitude phnse, ard the behavioral adc^tion phase. These three 

phases and their relationship to the subsystems are shown in Figure 

2. Each of these phases is blocked by a line of resistance created 

by the subsystems. Only under certain condi^^ions will the 

subsystems allow the person to accept the new knowledge, or to 

develop a favorable attitude, or to adopt the innovation. For 

instance, a teacher who never goes to conventions, who subscribes 

to no educational journals, who is 'closed minded', who has been 
» 

teaching for 15 vears, and whose principal does not tol^ate 
changes in the classroom, is extremely unlikely to ever have her 
knowledge, attitudes, or behavior changed by innovations. The line 
of resistance is firm. On the other hand, a principal who goes to 
one national convention, two regional meetings, who subscribes 
to two educational journals, who is willing to tolerate a certain 
amount of risk, and who is 'open minded' is likely to 
allow new knowledge, attitudes, and even behaviors to cross the 

» 

line of resistance. 

However, we see in the center of the figure that even when 
knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors have crossed the line, theyiiJfa^ 




only partially overlap. In Figure 2 overlap between any^two of the 



three is represented by straight lines. Overlap of the three 



phases that results in adoption of new innovations is represented 



V 



by solid black. 
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When a group, rather than an individual is the adoption unit, 
there are multiple individual systems operating, plus a group system. 
The group system, like the individual system, is also made' up of 
subsystems. However, they have the added dimension of being strongly 
influenced by group dynamics, f 

The innovation also has certain subsystems or properties that 
help determine the likelihood of its acceptance in a school. These 
These properties are shown in Figure 3. The internal subsysteins 
include complexity, divisibility, commuhicability (Rogers, 1962), 
pervasiveness, and reversibility (Katz, 1965). The external 
subsystems of the innovation include its place on the adoption 
curve, the demands it makes on staff capabilities, the demands on 
money resources, the depends on the school structure, and the 
demands on administration of education. If these demands are 
particularly heavy, then adoption is unlikely. If they are light, 
then adoption is much more likely. /^^^^ 

Of course it is possible to intervene in thi« process. 
Personal linkage systems or media-mediated linkag^ may provide tho 
answer. There are well documented innovations such as those listed 
in ALERT or CEDaR that are unable to cross the personal line of 
resistance or, that make heavy demands on a school. Educational^ 
extension agents have often been able to build bridges across the ^ 
lines of resistance. In states where personal linkage is too 
expensive, it may be possible to develop effective media campaigns 
that rely on print and two way audio/video. Educational television 



( 
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Figure 3: PROPERTIES OF INNOVATIONS THAT"~ 
INFLUENCE ACCEPTANCE IN SCHOOLS 





Demands On 
Structure 
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plus telephone hook-ups, information hotlines, and two way cable 
all hold promise for the media-mediated dissemination systems. 



Unfortunately, the innovation process has been tied to our 




early understanding of the communication and dissemination 
processes. In general, the innovation process is still considered v 
to be a one-way street that starts at the producer and ends 
with adoption. It is time to understand the needed feedback loops 
that are now recognized in the communication procqss. These 
feedback loops, applied to inn<ivations mean the practitions have 
direct access to the producer. Direct acess both In inputing needs 
and in reacting to products. Ac present, the producer is not 
really concerned with the user. And although one never would argue 
that the producer be limited to the statea needs of 
practitioners, one should argue that prodifcers be responsive to 
these needs. A linkage system connecting producer and user may 

eventually be more significant than the linkage system connecting 

/ 

innovation to user. Products that grow out of an open, 
participatory, responsive system will already have bridges to cross 
^hat will catry them over the lines of resistance. " 

CONCLUSION 

Everyone Involved In the educational process Is also Involved 
, in educational change. We may try to ignore it and to resist it. 
But change, at least at the micro level, happens anyway. What is 
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needed Is a better understanding of the innovation process so we 
can become actors rather than reactors in the process. Then as 
actors we can begin working toward a more open and participatory 
process that provided feedback at many points in our five phases 
of producer, product, dissemination, user and adoption. 
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SESSION NO- 22 



RETRIEVING ERIC INFORMATION~B 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 
A. ^- Objective 

To help Field Agent cind Project Manager trainees ,acquire both a deeper 
^understanding of, and some basic skill in selecting descriptors and 
formulating search strategies for comp^iter searching — particularly * ^ 
using Booleam logic — through problem solving with the Thesaurus and use 
of on-line retrieval systems. 

4 

Upon completion of this mudule, trainees shoul^ be able to: ^ ^ 

1. Describe the importance of que^jf negotiation process — and the summary 
problem statement — iri deveJ^ping a search strategy and handling 
decision points in the retrieval process. 

2. Develop search statements, using the Boolean operators AND, OK, 
and AND NOT. 

3. Apply different search strategies- to broaden searches (for * low-yield 
search results) or to limit 'searches (for high-yield search results). 

J 

Br ParticipcUits 

Trainers: One instructor and at least one assistant, per terminal/ who 
is familiar with the particular on-line system being used. 

Trainees: Field Agents and Project Managers 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

The instructor introduces the concept of Boolean logic and its application 
in formulating searcKes. This 15-minute introduction is followed by an 
exercise period in which each trainee is asked to select terms from the 
Thesaurus ctnd prepare Boolean" searches for several problem statements. 
The trainees are then divided into small groups to submit their search 
strategies to search specialists working with an on-line system. After 
this demonstration r the groups are convened to disauss the variations in 
search results produced by alternative search i^trategies. This section 
conclMes with a brief summary presentation and discussion on the 

4. clation of Field Agent activities to the retrieval process. 

D. Duration 

■ " ^. 

\ 

Two hours 



\ 
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REQUIRED MATERIALS AxMD AIDS 

A. - Trainer Preparatory Reading 

1. Mathies, M. L. and Peter G. Watson. Computer-Ba sed Reference -Service 
(to be published by American Library Association, Spring 1973). 
[Part Two] 

2. SDC. User Manual for SDC/ERIC , January 1973^. [Chapter V?I ] 

3 . Lockheed . User Manual for DIALOG. 

4. Resource Informat:on Center, Grand Forks', North Dakota. An, Alternative 
to puery . , , 

5. MacMillan Information. Myriad-ERIC Search System: In struction Manual. 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading • • 

1. Mathies, M. L. and Peter G. Watson. Computer- Bas^d t^efer ence > Service 
(to be^published by American Library Association, Spring 1973). 
[Part Two] 

2. Sample Search Statements for Level-Related Terms 

3. Sample On- Line Search Printouts ^ 
"4. Sample Ceding Sheets for Batch Systems 

C. Aids and Equipment * « , 

1. At the beginning of Step 2, the instructor siYoul4 distribute copies 
of the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors . 

2. ''Retrieval Exerci^s~BV" to be completed during the session, are 
included in the trainees' packages. 

3. , A terminal should be available for each of three or four trainees 

involved in the session, with a telephone and table for each, 
terminal. 

D. Ocher 

The trainer should work with the terminal operators before the session, , 
-reviewing the search exercises and discussing the kinds of search experi- 
ences the trainees should observe. The trainer and the terminal operators 
should be prepared to initiate activities at the terminal to demonstrate 
• principles that are not necessarily illustrated by the trainees' suggested 
search formulations . 
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III . 



SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 
Topic 



Activity 



Step 1 Introduction to Boolean Logic Presentation/Di3cussion 



. Step 2 Developing Search Statements 
- using Boolean Operators 



St ep 3 Demonstration of Search 
Results for "Retrieval 
, Exercises — B" 



?tep 



4 ' "Review of Search Results 



Step 5 Summary of Searching 
Strategies and Field 
Agent Activities 



Completion of "Retrieval 
Exercises — B" by Individual 
Trainees 

' >^ ^ 

On-Line Demonstration * 



Discussion 

Presentation/Discussion 



f Minutes 
15 

20 



45. 

20 
10 



IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS ' * ' * - 

Although this session could be conducted without the on-line system segment 
'"^ (Step 3), strainers are strongly encouraged to provide for its- inclusion, so 
that trainees can "see" retrieval occurring and receive immediate feedback 
on the impact o^ their decisions during the training session. If access to 
an on-line system cannot* be obtained, thi's session' should include more 
^ discussipn time on the review of the paper/pencil' printouts to illustrate 

some of t\ie searches and variations in search results* ' ^ ^ 

This module is essentially the same as l^umber 19. However, the instruction 
^ should focus more discussion time at Steps 4 and 5 on the relation of 
searching decisions to the Field Agent tasks of query negotiation and follow- 
up communication, 

V. CONDUCT OF TH^l SESSION . . ^ 

S tap 1 Introduction to Boolean Logic (IS^minutes) ' 
Boolean logic, named after the English mathematician George Bbole, is 
one way in which a file of bibliographic information can be searched by 
computers, I think you can gain some degree of expertise -and reduce some 
of the confusion associated with the application of Boolean logic to 
search formulation^ if we examine a ^ew essential principles that are 

1 

involved and note some of the more common problems that occur in practice. 
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[The trainer should illustrate the concepts introduced m this section 
on a chalkboard. ] " . 



Point 1 : Boolean logic* employs the most basic form of logic: something 

is either present or absent; it is '.here or not there. Thus, -in specifying 

I 

one term in. relation to another, the computer cJig^cks for the presence or 
absence of these specifications ifi the file, j 

Point 2: Your specifications are stated in terms of one of three con- 
ditions:" AND, OR, or NOT- (perhaps more easily thought of as AND NOT). 



[Vlace three Venn diagirams on the board and ask the trainees to indicate 
which parts of the circles would be retrieved by each logical operator.] 

AND , C 



[When two or more terms are linked by AND, the computer 
retrieves only those document citations that have been 
indexed by all the ANDed terms, in the sfearch statement.] 



[When two or more terms .are linked by OR, the computer 
retrieves ail document citations that have been indexed 
by'either one or more of the OReS terms in the search 
statement . ] , ' . 




A AND B 




A OR B 

AND NOT 




[When terms are linked by an AND i^T, the computer 
rejects any document citations that have been indexed 
by those terms. 



A AND NOT B 



Stated another way, the computer retrieves only those 
document citations that meet the positively stated 
specifications, cind excludes the negated term(s).] 
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Point 3 ; A comraon source of confusion lies m the difference between 
our natural-language meaning of "and" (little a-n-d) and the Boolean 
logic operators. In stating requirements of an ORed statement — TERM A 
OR TERf4 B — m plain English, we might say, for example, "I want all the 
documents that are indexed by either Term A or Term B, and those indexed 
by both terms." However, a client will npt state his requirements in 
those explicit terms; most likely he would say I want information cn A 
and B. However, it is the responsibility of the field agent or the 
retrieval specialist who is working with th^ client to find out what 
the "and" means during the query-negotiation process • 

BOOLEAN "OR" BOOLEAN "AND " 

A OR B = A AND B = 

/ 

A only A AND B only 

+B only 
+A AND B 



Total: 




As you can see, the Boolean OR will yield a far greater number of document 
citations than the Boolean AND. To distinguish between the two, it is 
often useful to think of AND as being restrictive and OR as being compre- 
hensive. This kind of thinking must be in the back of the query negotiator's 
mind when he or she is talking to the client, to insure that the natural 
language statement of the problem can later be translated into the most 



appropriate Boolean statement, or that the latitu'le m developing 
Boolean statements is clearly understood. 
«- 

Point 4 : And this brings us to Point 4, that is: the use of OR broadens 
a search; AND limits or narrows a search. 

/ 

Before wo continue to Point 5, let's work through one problem tog^her. 
Imagine that we are working ^;ith a superintendent who wishes to ODtam 
planning information on yaar-round schools, and is particularly mtereste 
in cost- related information, 

[The trainer should ask the group to suggest some Thesaurus terms for 
-each concept in the search problem, and then show how each of the terms 
would be ORed in several statements to start broadly, and how the ANDing 
of> groups or "sets" of desgriptors then restrTcts the search. (Since 
'systems vary- in how they handle combinations of Boolean operators, the 
trainer can use both parentheses and sets to illustrate on the board the 
search logic.) For example, one formulation for this particular search 
problem is: 

( (YEAR ROUND SCHCX)LS OR EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR OR 
TRIMESTER SCHEDULES) 
AND 

•(EDUCATIONAL FINANCE OR COST EFFECTIVENESS OR OPERATING 
EXPENSES OR BUDGETING) 
AND 

(EDUCATIONAL PLANNING. OR SCHOOL PLANNING)) 



Another way to think of the relationships is in sets': 



Set 1 




^ Set 2 

—K 




1 Set 3 


JyEAR ROUND SCHOOLS 

^ORl EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 
1 

ORiTRIMESTER SCHEDULES 

1 . 
. i 


AND 


J EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 

OR^COST EFraCTIVENESS 
1 

(OPERATING EXPENSES 
J BUDGETING 


AND 


{ EDUCATIONAL PLAlNiNlNG 
OR* SCHOOL 'PLANNING 


POSTINGS =135 




POSTINGS =-3265 ^ 




POSTINGS = 2230 
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A searcn on several combination of sets results in different postings 
levels^ i.e., tne number of documents in the file that meets the particular 
spGci f 1 cat ions : 

1 A In.' D 2 - 29 postings 

1 AND 3 ~ 4 postings 
1 ATx'D 2 AND 3 = 0 poscings 
Because the combination of all sets of terms*produces a "no-hit" situation, 
the searcher might choose to use the following search combination: 

1 AND 2 OR 1 A.ND ^ ^ 3 postings 
In this cas3. the main concept (YEAP ROUND SCHOOLS) is matched with both 
r^iecondary concepts^ and then ORed tc^ approach a more comprehensive search 
sxragegy th^* the combination of the main concept with only or.-^ secondary 
concept. 

Point 5 : Althougfi you may decide to coordinate only two terms (A AND D) , 
you frequently run two risks: (1) you may not retrieve comprehensively 
on your search, and (2) you may not get any "hits," i.e., there, may not 
be any docuir.ont citations indexed by both of tne particular terms. This 
element of surprise becomes more acute in batch-mode searching, and the 
.'/3rly comprehensive search formulation is a safeguard agains.t lost time 
in discovering this "no hit" situation only after a run has been made. 
The first risk takes us Ipack to the first Retrieval Module m our dis- 
cussion of the ^'RlC indexing and the need to select several appropriate 
terms. The se.conci risk is directly related to file size and the number 
of postings {i.e., frequency with which any given term has been used to 
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index documents). As of June 1971, three-fourths of the some 7000 ERIC 
descriptors w^re indexed to fewer than 100 documents, although, some 
terms had postings as high as 1500 and over. You can see that the 
probabilities for finding a match or hit for only two terms (e.g., if 
TERM A has 2 5 postings and TERM B has only 6 postings) are much lower 
than if you had said: 

( ( A OR H OR K) AInID (B OR G OR Z) ) 
Postings = 150 Postings = 80 

S tep 2 Developing Search Statements Using Boolean Operators (20 minutes) 

For the remainder of this session, we will be working on and discussi 
several exercises, which have been drawn primarily from the request 
files of the San Mareo center. The first step in preparing for a 
search is to review the problem statement and select the resources 
that ar^ going to be used. For some of the problems we have given 
you, you may not believe that a search of ERIC will entirely satisfy 
the request, or xn other cases, that ERIC is even the appropriate 

resource. We would like for you ' j note the other resources vou 

— ^ ^ 

might wish to check as a supplement to, or substitute for, an ERIC 
search, but we are primarily interested in your working at this time 
with the ERIC Thesaurus in selecting terms and developing search 
statements — using the Boolean operators — for computer searching, 
whether batch or on-line. 
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After you have contpleted preliminary work with the Thesaurus and 
have formulated your searches f we will work through your formulations 
at the terminalf on-line, so that you can see the results and under- 
stand how some of your decisions impacted on these results* 



In your packet you will see Retrieval Exercises — B, both the problem 
statements and worksheets, which may be used in completing your 
search formulations. The worksheet format is one kind*of convenient 
fcrm for developing a strategy of ORed and ANDed statements. Scimple 
searches are provided on the first exercise sneet to illustrate how 
you can use the form. 



(The trainer should distribute copies of the Thesaurus to trainees, 
and should be available through this period, to answer questions cind 
help trainees who may have difficulties i.. using the Thesaurus . ] 

Step 3 Demonstration of Search Results for "Retrieval Exercises — B" (45 minutes) 

[After the trainees have ccwnnpleted tuc paper/pencil exercises, they 
should bring t}aeir search formulations to the terminal area. The 
terminal operatc^r should ask one of the trainees in his or her group 
to volunteer a serrch formulation for Exercise 1, and proceed to 
insert it into ^^le i>ystem. The operator should explain to the trainees 
what he or .she is doing vith regard to particular features of the 
system being used, but the teaching of the on-line system should be 
only incidental' to arriving at the search results, showing sample 
displays of citations and abstracts of the search results, and explor- 
ing different resul'ts with different search formulations. The trainees 
should be asked to volunteer any different search formulations — 
different terms or sets of terms or different uses of Boolean operators. — 
that they have prepared for the search problem. 

This segment will be most instructive if the terminal operators are 
able to take the lea:^ provided by the search strategies recommended 
by the trainees, but are also able to supplement the demonstration 
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with approaches that are not recommended by the trainees. 
Illustrative searches and variations in strategies contained 
in the RETRIEVAL EXERCISES--B (FOR TRAINER) can be used as 
background for developing this part of the session.] 

Step 4 Review of Search Strategies and Results (20 minutes) 

[The trainer should convene the group and direct a discussion 
of each search problem — the search strategies that were devised 
and their observations of the on-line applications. Although 
trainees* questions may serve as a guide to this session, the 
trainer can use the background on the RETRIEVAL EXERCISES — B 
(TRAINER) to direct the discussion on each search problem.] 

Step 5 Summary of Searching Strategies (10 minutes) 

The exercises that you have completed illustrate some important 

decision points in the retrieval process, two of which I'd like 

to review, and perhaps you will add some of your own. 



Point 1 * One of the most important points to be made is that a 
searcher will almost always b^ working with insufficient informa- 
\ tion — even if the query negotiation process has been an excellent 

one. I am reminded of Dr. Fairthorne*s vivid and telling 
definition quoted in your retrieval packets: 



The purpose of searching is "the recovery from a given collection 
of documents,* with stated probadDility , a set of documents that 
includes, possibly with some irrelevant ones, all doqiiiments of 
specified content; or, a set of documents that includes nothing 
but documents of specified contents, but possibly rot all of 
them," 
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A search '^^^^11 often reveal .complexities that^ cannot possibly 
be anticipated until the seaich is well under way. These com- 
plexities result from one, or a combination of several ^^^factors 
including: 

• The multiplicity of terms in the educational language, as 
we saw in the tutoring problem, iwhere there were at least 
four different tutoring programs (cross-age, peer, programmed, 
and after-school) . And the possibilities even increased with 
the non-tutoring elements, reflecting the persons to be in- 
volved in the tutoring (e.g., teachers, parents, volunteers, 
paraprofessionals) , 

• The subtleties or focus of a document's contents that are 
reflected in a wide variety of combined descriptors, such as 
we saw in the academic achievement and self concept problem. 
The combinations of descriptors focussed on one or several 
elements of the relationship, in the use of test instruments, 
reports of educational research, the effect of home elements 
(e.g.., one parent children, mother's attitudes). 

• The potential of "hidden contents*' not covered by the index- 
ing terms. Is teaching time perhaps a secondary topic in 
many of those mathAiatical concepts or concept-formation- 
indexed documents? 

• The search process itself, with the powerful capability of 
a machine search, on one hand, to coordinate the likeliest 
terms we can select and produce a masterful listing, but the 
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limitations of the machine search, on the other hand, to 
deal with some of the intellectual elements I have just 
enumerated. 

Because the searcher will not always have the information from 
the client — who perhaps would not know himself — on which to base 
certain decisions, he or rhe must understand what is involved 
in the alternatives available to him and this brings me to 
Point ^2. 

Point 2 . There are several alternatives available to the 
searcher, and to the center as a whole, in mciking the retrieval 
decisions. Some of these alternatives concern the search strat- 
egy itself, but others relate to the screening of printoutk§^_ 
the use of substitute resources, and the packaging and communi- 
cation of search resultsjl We will address packaging and com- 
munications in a -later session, but it is certainly relevant to 
mention it at this time. 



Some of the alternatives are: 

• Conduct a slightly more comprehensive search, one that will 
contain the peripheral and seemingly unrelated items, so 

that the client can then pick out the items of relevance to him. 

• A variation on this theme, to conduct the comprehensive search 
and make notes on the printout to point out the variations 
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in search results (e.g., the variations in student popuJa* 
V 

tions or in terminology for a given top^ic) for the client. 

• Select the most on-target search strategy possible, to ident- 
^ify a few items for the client to "get started", 

/ These alternatives can be varied even more with the addition 
of steps in which complete documents are checked for their 
relevance, or printouts are organized • according to some principl 
or classes of information. We will be addressing these possi- 
bilities later, but the basic decision for selecting among the 
variety of alternatives is based on at least two key elements: 

• The available resources* (staff time, relative to volume of 
activity; search/ietrieval resources, in terms of machines 
and materials) . 

• The best knowledge of what is most likely to meet the client'* 
needs given his position, his apparent level of sophistica- 
tion in the subject of the search, and the use which is 
planned for the information. 

The first element will be a fairly fixed constraint for any 
center, but the second element is one that can be dealt with 
in the query negotiation process through the insights gained by 
the field agent in talking to the client, which should be .trans- 
mitted to the searcher. 
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. [The trainer might wish the trainees to volunteer their 
thoughts on the important decision points that they believed 
were raised through the exercises — whether they relate to the 
retrieval process or to the query negotiation or communications 
activities.] 

Although we are operating on a limited amount of information, 
why don't we think through the client's "best interest" in 
each of the searches we have performed, cuid discuss the course 
that we believe would have most likely met ,the client's needs, 
if only initially. 

[The trainer may wish to start off with one example, and then 
ask the trainees to state their preferences, based on their 
understanding of the time, expectations, and typical uses of 
information by school personnel.] 

For example, on the teaching of time to TMRs. I read this 
request as a very specific one, for the TMR teachers have many 
responsibilities, and teaching time is only a part of this 
responsibility. I would search only on TIME and not go into the 
mathematical concepts or concept formation materials, where we 
can assume that the finding of relevant materials would take 
some digging euid reaHiug hy the teachers. I might supplement 
my findings by talking to my special education consultants in 
the SEA to see if they know of any materials, or by checking the 
Curriculum Laboratory personnel or my curriculum materials col- 
lection. I would also check my project/people file, to see if 
there were any Special Education Instruction Materials Centers 
in my area with whom I could check. 
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Agreements? Disagreements? 



{Trainer should let the trainees discuss their preferences 
for the remainder of searches as well as the kinds of fur- 
ther interactions between the Retrieval Specialist 'and field 
agent or field age^it and client they would recommend.] 

( 
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SESSION NO. 23 
THE QUERY NBGOTIATION PROCESS—B 



I. SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. ^ Objective 

The purpose of this session is to provide retrieval specialist 
trainees with an opportunity to acquire experience in query- 
negotiation through their participation in role-playing 
exercises that demonstrate the five basic negotiation ingre- 
dients identified in the Int>.oduction to Negotiation Process — A 

Upon completion of this session, each trainee should be able to: 

1. Understand the concerns of the field agent in one of his 
major roles / 

2. Describe the kinds of situations in which the retrieval 
specialist assumes major responsibility for the query- 
negotiation function 

; 3. Prepare for the application of the major concepts in this 

module to their own query-negotiation activities ^ 

B. Participants 

Trainers: A session moderator and two experienced center 
staff personnel (field agents and/or retrieval 
specialists) to conduct the role-playing 
exercises 

Trainees ; Retrieval specialists 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

This session should be conducted by a panel of three trainers: 
one to serve as the moderator and two to- conduct the role- 
playing exercises. 

Tjie session moderator will be responsible for the Introductory 
^Statement and presentation of the Session Sxunmary (Steps 1 and 
7). The other two trainers, in addition- to. providing the moderator 
with additional technical expertise, will be respoTisible for the 
presentation of the five key session Concepts (Step^ 2 through 6) . 
Before each role-playing exercise, a trainer will provide a 
definitive description of the session concept, and set the stage 
for the retrieve^l specialist/client negotiation* He will 
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then be aided by two trainees for each of the two exercises* 
Following the role-playing exercises/ the trainer will moderate 
a brief discussion period. ^ 

After all five .concepts have been described, demonstrated, and 
discussed, the session moderator will present the Session 
SuOTnary. , 

D. Duration - ' ^ * 

Two hours 

REQUIRED irTERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Prepauratory Reading 

5 ReView discussion points for role-playing exercises in session No. 18 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

The set the stage scripts for the ten role-playing exercises 

C. Aids and Equipment * ^ . 

None . . • 

SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 



Topic Activity Minutes 



Step 


1 


Session Introduction 


Presentation 


10 


Step 


2 


Key Concept No. 1: "Asking 
the Rights Questions" 


Presentation/ 
Exercise/Discussion 


20 


Step 


3 


Key Concept No. 2: ^"Guiding 
the Discussion" 


Presentation/' 
Exercise/Discussion 


20 


Step 


4 


Key Concept No. 3: "Analyzing 
the Client's Real Concerns and 
Motivations" 


Presentation/ 

Exercise/Discussion 
* 


20 


Ste^ 


5 


Key Concept No. 4: "Learning 
to Listen" 


Presentation/ 
Exercise/Discussion 


20 


Step 


6 


Key Concept No. 5: "Estab- 
lishing Rapport with the 
Client" 


Presentation/ 
Exercise/Discussion 


20 


Step 


7 


Session Summary 

* 


Presentation 


,10 
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SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

While it is recbmmended that practical experience in enacting »a query- 
negotiation situation be a part of this session's objective for each 
trainee, discretion should be used in attempting to achieve this goal. 
Consideration should be given to optional approaches such as having 
the two trainers demonstrate the first exercise, or using a trainer in 
the clientlrole to encourage and assist the trainee if the interview 
begins to firfiter. Also, observation of the trainees would be most 
comfortable in a role-playing situation. Role-playing is not equally 
suited to all individuals in any group. Many individuals who are 
capable of conducting a successful negotiation interview are unable 
to cope with the theatrical aspects of a role-playing exercise. The 
best guideline to follow, therefore, is to plan options in advance 
of the session and be ready to employ them if the situation indicates 
a need to do so. 

For each concept, two exercises are provided: a field ager.t situation 
and a retrieval specialist situation. Trainers may wish select, 
only one situation per concept, depending 'ipon the time allotted. 

CONDUCT OF I^E, SESSION ^ * / / 

f 

Step 1 Introduction to the Retrieval Specialist and the Query 
Negotiation Process (10 minutes) 

The major distinction that is made in defining roles for 
Center personnel is usually one of ascribing the inter- 
personal contacts — the J.nitial contact, the query negotiation 

activity, and follow-up communications activities — to the 

* 

field agent, an<i the reference and retrieval functions to 
the retrieval- specialist . In fact, we know that this neat ^ 
division of labor is not that distinct. Although we have 
tried to focus on the major* responsibilities of each personnel 
rol^, we believe that is important for the retrieval specialists 
to have this additional training in the query negotiation 
process, for two reasons: 
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We hope that this session will help you to develop an 
appreciation for the difficulties that the field agent 
encounters in tackling hxs major ]ob — out in the/lield. 
It is easy for all of us, when we are removed from the 
firing lines, to forget the complete picture of activi- 
ties that another person is facing; otherwise, we might 
sit in our central office, wishing for more information 
on the request form that is received from the field 
agent. .We might also try to remember that he is likely 
faced with a heavy load and is moving from office to 
office or school building to .school building, perhaps 
performing the role in a parttime capacity; when he 
finally sits down with the client, he may be needed 
n^ore at that time as a sympathetic listener to the woes 
and dilenunas of the moment and day t. jlu as a paiticipant 
in a businesslike and efficient dialog about the client's 
specific information requir ents. It is for similar 
reasons that we have .ried to provide for the field 
agent's developing the capacity to imagine himself in * 
another role, by having him involved in some depth with 
the Thesaurus and the actual retrieval process. We 
cannot hope to have everyone be an expe* t in every Center 
function, but we should expect that each person has 
somewhat more than a superficial understanding of other 
roles. 



0 
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• We^ would like to break down the query negotiation process 

into several components or concepts, so that you may begin 

to develop your own philosophy and approach to a task 

that you will be performing — in verying degrees. You 

will have walk-m visitors (from within the SEA, for 

example f or elsewhere) , you will receive telephone and 

letter requests directly, and on occasion you will be 

following up on clients on recommendations from the field 

agent in that area. Therefore ^ the retrieval process may 

be your major responsibility, but fol lowigrj^closely 

behind is some interaction witn cl ients--pax ticularly the 

query negotiation intere^ction . \ 

\ 

There are at least 5 ba^c ingred|.ents or concepts in the query nego- 
tiation process: 

• Askinn the right questions 

• Guiding the discussion 

• Analyzing the client's real concerns and motivations 

• Being sensitive to the client's needs through the art of 
listening 

• Establishing personnel rapport with the client 

developed several exercises to illustrate each of these ingre- 
Seme exercises are more typical, perhaps, of the field 
"out in the field" contacts; others are more representative 



of the contacts a retrieval specialist might encounter directly. 



We hope you will feel comfortable in joining us as we ehact several 



of these situations and discuss some of the; possible approaches and 
consideratigns involved in each situation. 



Step 2 Key Concept No. 1: Asking the Right Questions (20 minutes) 
Definitive Description of the Concept 



The portion of the interview process thax. deals most directly 
with information gathering on the part of the field agent or 
retrieval specialist is that of "asking the right questions." 

No interview can be considered successful if the information 
required for proceeding to the next step m the retrieval 



fepecialist/client relationship is not acquired. Of the five 
key concepts to be covered in this session, the questioning 
process is perhaps the most basic, the most structured, and 
quite likely the most mechanical. It is basic , in the sense 
t^hat questions lead to the answers that are needed to continue 
the interview or assist the retrieval specialist in his task 
of satisfying the informational requirements of the client; 
structured from the standpoint that questions can be viewed 
as the t)uilding blocks that make up a complete interview; 
' mechanical because the questions askDd during an interview 
can be listed under the rather standard headings of what, 
where, when, who, why, hov. , etc. Do not make the mistake of 
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concludinn that something that as basic, structured, and 
mechanical is also ^.impie. Remember, the title of this 
concept IS not "Asking Questions," but is "Asking the Right 
Questions." And--I might addr-"3t the right tine and in the 
right way. " 

» 

If a question is to be more than just a question — a "right 
question," it must have a purpose. This is where your inter- 
view questions begin to interleave with the other four key 
concepts. What is the purpose of youx question? Are you 
attempting to guide the discussidn in a direction that you 
believe will be more productive? If you are, you should be 
fairly certain that the new direction you have chosen is .the 
proper way to go. Are you asking a specific question that 
will allow you to evaluate the client *s response and thereby 
analyze his real concerns, and motivations? If so, you must 
first analyze your own feelings anout the client's problem. 
If you do not, you might very well read your own concerns and 
motivations into the client *s response and miss his point of 
view entirely. Are you asking a question that you hope will 
draw out the client? If that is your purpose, remember that 
gaining insight to a problem is a two-way street. Both you 
and the client can benefit from this kind of question. You 
should be ready to act as a sounding board as well as a 
sponge. If, during the listening process, you are able to 
interject brief but pertinent comraents , the client may provide 
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you with a major portion of your informational needs. 
Finally, are you asking a question to help you establish 
rapport with the client? If so, you should be ready to 
comment on the client's response. Fot*ex2u:nple, a very common- 
place question might be "How are you todays" How do you 
answer if the client's response is "I feel terrible/' raxiher 
than the usual response of "Fine.**? In other words, if you 
are using a question in an attempt to establish rapport, be 
certain you are ready to respond intelligently to the unex- 
pected as well as the expected answer to your question. > 

Asking questions at the right time and in the right way is a 
subjective decision the retrieval specialist must make every 
time he conducts an interview. All standard interpersonal 
interviewing techniques come into play. The retrieval spe- 
cialist needs not only to know the interviewing techniques 
that best fit his own personality, but should al^ attempt to 
use an approach that will put the client at ease. 

The exercise we have prepared for you is intended to emphasize 
the importance of "Asking the Right Questions." 

Exercise No. 1 (Field Agent Situation) 

The field agent is attending a meeting of guidance counselors 
from schools in his district. During a coffee break he is 



-engaged in casual conversation by one of the counselors. 

The counselor is new to the district and unav/are of the 
service provided by the field agent. The field agent briefly 
explains his position and role in the district. Just as the 
counselor begins to tell about a problem in his school concern- 
ing underachieving students, the meeting is called back^to 
order. The field agent quickly suggests they get together 
immediately after the meeting in a coffee shop nearby. ^ The 
counselor agrees. The field agent and counselor are now at 
the coffee shop. The field agent is the first to speak. 

Exercise No. 2 '(Retrieval Specialist Situation) 

The retrieval specialist has received a memo from the state 
superintendent asking ''what was the lowest cost of mutton j^n 
Australia during the last 10 years." The retrieval specialist 
reads the memo twice, then approaches her project manager for 
a discussion of her concerns: (1) such a request is not typ- 
ically handled by the Center since it is a general reference 
question and appears not to relate to the educational process; 
(2) the^ requester is the superintendent; (3) how she should 
handle it. She approaches her manager, and says "You'll 
never believe the request that I just received..." 
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/ 

[The trainers may wish to take this exercise one step farther, 
with the retrieval specialist calling the superintendent's 
5>ecretary for more ^specif ic information. However, the point 
of the exercise might be simply to note that "asking the right 
questions" sometimes can mean "doing the right thing." If the 
query negotr^^on part of the exercise is continued, one of 
the right ques«.ons might be tc find out if the superintendent 
wants to kndw^-uie price of sheep from the farmer or the cost* 
of mutton products (e.g., leg of mutton, mutton leg chops, 
etc.) in the market. The retrieval specialist who haQ to 
deal with this problem finally called the Australian Embassy 
in San Francisco to learn that at one time last year, you 
could get a whole sheep for 10 cents (during the drought) ; 
she also fountl the market prices for leg of mutton, mutton 
loin chops, mutton leg chops, and forequarter chops.'] 

Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer) 

Step 3 Key Concept No. 2: Gliding the Discussion (20 minutes) 

i 

Definitive Description of the Concept 

The importance of "guiding the discussion" should not be 
overlooked in any description of the interview process? 
Simply stated, it means that you, the retrieval specialist, 
y control the format cind direction of the interview. 



/ 

This key concept carries with it a certain degree of respon- 
sibility. As in any other fon\ of interpersonal relationship, 
when you are in charge you are also resprnsible for the final 
results. Do not associate this concept with any one approach 
to interviewing. The concept is that the retrieval specialist 
should establish an interview format that he believes will 
best serve the needs of the client. The format may vary from 
one that allows the free association of ideas related to the 
client's stated problem to a highly structured and formal 
interview. In many cases the approach may change during the 
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interview or over a period of several interviews from free 
association to a more structured format. In any event — 
whether the interview be formal or informal, structured or 
free — the retrieval specialist should attempt to establish 
and maintain control of the interview. 

m 

Another aspect of guiding the discussion is that of either 
directing a client down a certain path or redirecting the 
client who begins to wander off the subject. In either case 
the retrieval specialist should use discretion. For example, 
while on a vacation trip many of you have probably realized 
your greatest enjoyment and satisfaction through an unplanned 
excursion down a side road. Of course, ^ou probably have run 
out of gas also or been stuck in the mud on similar side 
trips. The retrieval specialist needs to use good judgment 
about when "sid^ trips" should be taken and how long he 
should allow the client to stay off the main road. 

In brief, the retrieval specialist is responsible for assess- 
ing the situation and establishing an interview format best 
suited to the client's position, personality, and stated 
problem. 

The retrieval specialist should be flexible in his approach 
but should remain in control of the interview. Finally, he 
should remember that because he is in control, he is also 
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responsible for the results • 

Let's go ahead with our next exercise and see what develops. 

* 

Exercise No. 1 (Field Agent Situation). 

The field agent is discussing a plan that a local high school 
principal haS for involving the students in a drug education 
program. 

While the principal says he is convinced that "The kids need 
to participate actively in tht development of the program if 
it is to be a success," he is also hesitant about allowing 
them too much freedom in the selection of guest speakers, 
films, and drug abuse literature. 

\ ' : ■ 

The field agent, sensing the conflict between the principal's 
goal of student involvement and his lack of confidence in the 
students* judgment, is faced with the need to redirect the . 
discussion and reassure the principal. The field agent 
comments . • • 

Exercise No. 2 (Retrieval Specialist Situation) 

The retrieval specialist has been asked to attend a meeting 
of media specialists in the SEA who are planning to build a 
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list of multimedia materials appropriate for bilingual 

programs, The chairman of the meeting has asked the 

retrieval specialist to talk a little about the Center's 

services and to find out from the group, which has just begun 

I 

to work in -small committees, what kinds of help it needs to 

r *^ 

complete its work 



[In this instance the retrieval specialist has been placed 
somewhat on the spot, but with the advance warning she might 
have prepared for the encounter with a suggested structure of 
materials and major resources, or might haVe prepared some 
leading questions that would help to direct the discussion 
toward what classes of materials the group was interested in, 
and what resources thoy had already checked out.] 

Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer) 

Step 4 Key Concept No. 3: Analyzing the Client's Real Concerns and 
Motivations (20 minutes) 



Def i nitive Description of the Concept 

Analysis of a client's real concerns and motivations is very 
possibly the most difficult of the five key concepts to 
achieve. Very often the retrieval spefcialist must read 
between the lines and look behind the statements of a client 
to assess his true needs. 

For example, while many requests for information are simple 
and straightforward, others will require the retrieval spe- 
cialist's assistance in the formulation of the problem state- 
ment as well as the information request. The overgeneraliza- 
tion of a problem can result in too much information being 
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requested which in turn may discourage the client from using 

I I 

any of the infonr^tion that is provided* Conversely, if ti>e 

information acquired irom the client is too sketchy or if the 
problem statement is drafted with too much specificity, 
important supporting concepts underlying the problem may be , 
overlooked. ' 

Nftsinformktion also might be provided to a client if his real 
concerns and motivations are not surfaced by retrieval spe- 
cialist. For; example, many problems facing educators today 
stem^rom Supreme Court decision concerning the violation of 
ind^idual rights- Requests for information regarding reli- 
gious courses, dress codes, moral conduct, extracurricular 
activities, off-campus clubs, etc., may not be identified 
initially by the client as legal problems. The requests may 
ask only for information as to what other schools cire doing. 
Two obvious problems associated with responding to this type 
of request without checking pos sible legal aspects are: 
(1) the practices of other schools may never have been legal 
and (2) the information provided may reference school prac- 
tices that were legal when adopted in the past, but need to 
be changed because of recent court rulings. 

Very often the real concerns and motivation of a client can 
be discovered by finding out how he plans to use the informa- 
tion provided. 
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In summary, retrieval specialists should attempt to develop 
a sensitivity to their clients' real concerns and motivations. 
Any unspoken concerns can be uncovered through a definitive 
development of the problem statement and a more complete 
description of the information use. 

Exercise No. 1 (Field Agent Situation) 

The field agent received a telephone request from an elemen- 
tary teacher for information regarding different forms of 
student grading systems in use within her state- The field . 
agent complied with her request, and made an appointment to 
deliver the material *to her in person. 

During his explanation of the contents of the package, she 
casually mentioned that this was her first year of teaching 
and that "parent conferences scare me to death.'' This clue 
led the field agent to discuss in more detail the real concern 
she neglected to reveal in her telephone conversation^ (the 
conduct of parent- teacher conferences) . 

The field agent is the first to speak, 

/ 

Exercise No, 2 (Retrieval Specialist Situation) 

A field agent is visiting the central office, cUid in chatting 
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with the retrieval specialist, indicates that he might be 
interested in having a search performed on recently published 
materials in the field of evaluation and dissemination which 
wc uld be useful as professional reading. The field agent 
begins the conversation with "I know that there is njt too^ 
much written on the role of the field agent per se — that much 
of T.he material is" on the general role cf change agent*3--but 
I'm wondering if yo|i might find a few fairly relevant things « 
ia'the file. . > L 



[This exercise might 'be'st be hclndled between an experienced 
field agent and a retrieval specialist trainee. The retrieval 
specialist probably shoulQ direct^his or her questions mostly 
\ ^ toward finding out whiph areas *Qf the job are of greatest 

concern to the field agfent (e /g . , the interpersonal aspects; 
the follow-up activities in whyh he« becomes involved in plan- 
ning meeting*^; the relations of his query negotiations process 
to the retrieval process,) so that he or she chn narrow the 
_ « search to mateiiials on" topics more specific than dissemination, 

evaluation, and change agents.]' 

\ Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer) 

- Step_5 Key Concept Nq.' 4: Learning 'to Listen ^ (20 minutes) 

. / . 

s ^ Definitive Description of the Concept 

*The "art of listening" cannot be overstressed . 'Jhe retrieval 
^ "'Sj^ecialist who is an "actfive" listener will find that he is 

also enhancing his aHi^lity to do well vith the other four key 
concepts we are discussing today. In contrasting arf "active" 
\^ listener with a "passive" listener, an active listener's 

mind is wide awake and alert ... fully focused on the-attitude 
and unspoken intent of the client's words as well as his 
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verbalitaiion of the problem. A passive listener is one who, 
* . ' ♦ 

while tfte client is speaking, is thinking about what he v^ts 
to say next, and is not too interested in the client 'sj^ate- 
mqntG. Perhaps he feels he has the problem figur^^ut already , 
Or, worse yet, he may be laying ''Yes, I see, uh-buh — ",.but 
IS not fuAy listening'to or comprehending the client's, * 
viewpoint . * ' . 

Wath reference to th-^ pther four key concepts, an active 
listener will be better prepared to "ask thejr'ight question" 
at the "right time" .^nd in the "right way.-" He will also be 
able to use better judgmert in his attempt to "guide the dis- 
cussion" becaijse the "real concerns and motivations" of the 
client will be^moj|je di^cfexnible* ^ Finally, the retrieval 
specialist who wishes to "develop better rapport" witTi his 
client should not overlook the ^^vantages -of being a^good . 
listener;:. Clients are people, a*id being a "people" yourself 
should convince you of the importance of letting the client 
know that you ji\elieve his problem is important enough .to 
merit your undividet^* and act^ive interpersonal att'er^ion.-- '* 

The exercise we have pr^ared for today regarding th^ "art . 
of listening" should not be viewed as a one-sided conversa- 
tion. The trainee who is role-playing the retrieval special-^ 
ist should attempt, in addition t'^ being an active listener, 
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to ask tne right question, guide the discussion, uncover the 
client's real concerns and motivations, and establish rapport 
with the client. 

Exercise No. 1 (Field Agent Situation) 

The tield age..c is working very hard on a p)rograni that is 
intended to evaluate the results of a new method of teaching 
history . 

During a visit to one of the high schools m his district 
til IS partici;)ating in the design of the program, he is 
confronted by a history teacher v/ho has some very negative 
comments to make about the value of the program. 

The teacher speaks first. 

Exercise No. 2 (Retrieval Specialist Situation) 

""he retrieval specialist has received a telephone call from a 
teacher in the field who is not happy with the search results 
she haa received, and is blaming the field agent for not 
listening to her request in the first place and the retrieval 
specialist for sending it out. The teacher is saving "...I 
feel that there is little leason for us to support your service 
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if there isn't some way for us to get materials that really 
relate to our concerns." 

[This exercise might also belong to the "establishing rapport" 
group, /or the retrieval specialist must listen to the 
harangue and be prepared to smooth some ruffled feathers. The 
point of placing this exercise in the listening group is to 
allow the trainees to try to find out why she is unhappy, and 
try to read into the tirade any underlying problems or 
concerns . ] 

Disciission Period (Conducted by trainer) 

Step 6 Key Concept No. 5: Establishing Rapport with the Client 
(20 minutes) 

Definitive Description of the Concept 

The establishment cf good rapport is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the retrieval specialist. A good working 
relati^|Jifp between the retrieval specialist and client is 
an absolute requirement if the full potential of the negotia- 
tion process is to be realized. ' 

Interpersonal interviewing techniques may vary, but the 
retrieval specialist who relies totally on personal flattery 
to establish rapport may find that his relationship wxth the 
client is deteriorating after a time. While a sincere form 
of flattery may help to break the ice with a client/ any 
lasting relationship must based on mutual respect and the 
client's confidence in the retrieval specialist's professional 
competency. 
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The exercise that follows will probably include examples 
of sincere flattery; it should also demonstrate the retrieval 
specialist's attempt to build mutual respect between him and 
the client, and instill confidence on the part of the client 
in his professional competency. 

Exercise No, 1 (Field Agent Situation) 

The field agent was contacted by the secretary of a high 
school principal who was new to the area. The secretary 
indicated an interest on the part of the principal in becoming 
acquainted with the field agent. Furthermore, she mentioned 
the name of a field agent in a city nearby that the principal 
had worked with in the past. The field agent expressed his 
interest in meeting the prin^ci >al and a meeting date was set. 

Before the meeting, the field agent contacted the field agent 
in a city nearby and obtained the following information: 

• The principal is in his late forties; he is cordial 
but businesslike, 

• He is a graduate of USC, and holds a master * s^degree 

in Business Administration, His major area of interest 
is educational research, * 

• He has been president of the principals* association 
in his former area. 
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• He IS a sports en thus last , and ac ti vely participates 
m sports such as golf, hand ball, and swimming. 

• Most of the services the field agent m the city 
nearby had i^rovided him were related to his interest 
m educational research ; especially curriculum devel- 
opment and new teaching methods. 

• He was well respected by his colleages, but was known 
for hi» "take charge" personality. Projects he was 
associated with had a way of "gett^^g done." 

The initial meeting between the field agent and the principal 
takes place with the secretary ushering the field agent into 
the principal's o^'^fice and the principal saying "Good morning. 
I've been looking forward to meeting you." 

Exercise No. 2 (Retrieval Specialist Situation) 

The head reference librarian from a university nearby call 
the retrieval specialist to ask ' for help on a computer search 
of ERIC that has been requested by the dean of the College of 
Education. She comes across fairly pleasantly, but the 
re trie \/al special ist senses that the librarian feels insecure 
and uncomfortable in using a resource once-removed. 

[There are, of course, several ways in which tiic- rotiieval 

specialist can begin to establish rapport with this person; 

one consideration in her approach might be using this situa- 

tion to develop a sense of cooperation between the two so ^ 

that the retrieval soecialist can call upon the reference 
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librarian for help occasionally on searches for which the 
project does not really have the resources.] 

Discussion Period (Conducted by trainer) 

Step 7 Session Summary (10 minutes) 

The session moderator should critique the session by emphasiz- 
ing the major points that were made regarding each of the five 
key session concepts. 



/ 



SESSION NO. 24 



PACKAGING AND COMMUNICATING SEAPCH RESULTS 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To acquaint trainees with the kinds of decisions that should be 
made and the kinds of activities that are involved in the process- 
ing and delivery of search results. 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should be able to: 

1. Explain the importance of packaging and communication in the 
filling of an information request 

2. Discriminate between alternative formats and styles for present- 
ing retrieved materials 

3. select resources and products particularly suited to a client *s 
request ^ 

4. Describe some of the critical elements of a written or 
verbal communication 

B. Participants ^ 
Trainers: An instructor 
Trainees: All 

C . Summary of Module Activities 

After the instructor introduces the session and its objectives, the 
trainees discuss their reading on packaging and how the reading re- 
lates to their own operations. Following this discussion, the 
trainees attempt to apply the guidelines from the reading in plan- 
ning an* information package. This exercise is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the decisions made in packaging. The group then con- 
cludes the modulo with a VfLscussion of the communication of the 
information package . 

D. Duration % 



Two hours 
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II. REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 

A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 

1. Far West Laboratory foi Educational Research and Development. 
The Educational Information Consultant (EIC) : Skills in 
Disseminating Educational Information , Berkeley, Calif.: 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
1972. ["Transformation Guidelines" and "Guidelines for Con- 
veying Information to Client"] 

2. Sieber, Sam D. et al. The Use of Educational Knowledge . 
Evaluation of the Pilot State Dissemination Program: Final 
Report. New York: Bureau of Applied Research, Columbia 
University, 1972. [Chapter 4 "The Output Interaction Phase- 
Delivering and Assisting"] 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 

1. Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
The Educational Information Consultant (EIC) : Skills in 
Disseminating Educational Information . Berkeley, Calif.: 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
1972. ["Transformation Guidelines" and "Guidelines for Con- 
veying Information to Client"] 

C . Aid5 and Equip ment 

1. Client i'eedback Forms 

III. SCHEDUi^E OF ACTIVITIES 







Topic 


Activity 


Minutes 


Step 


1 


Introductory Remarks 


Presentation ; 


5 


Step 


2 


Transformation Guidelines 


Large Group Discussion 


25 


Step 


3 


Packaging Exercise 


Small Group Exercise 


45 


Step 


4 


Discussion of Exercise 
Results 


Large Group Discussion 


15 


Step 


5 


Communication of Search 
Results, 


Large Group Discussion 


30 



IV. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 
None 
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CONDUCT OF THE SESSION * 

Step 1 Introductory Remarks (5 minutes) 

In this session we are dealing with the processing of search 
results and the communication of the packaged materials to the 
client. 

The first of these operations, processing, can mean a number 
of things and be called a number of names. As you know from 
your reading, the EIC training materials call the process 
"transformation". In the title of this session, we have called 
it "packaging". But regardless of what the process is called, 
It involves, basically, suiting the information that was re- 
^ -trieved to the needs, purposes, and requirements of the client. 

The planning and processing of the client's package may take 
place in more than one step in the sequence of activities. in 
a sense, it begins with the client's statement of his own re- 
quirements in terms of time, format, complexity, etc. It con- 
tinues with the field agent's articulation of the client's 
requirements n the search request form. The retrieval special- 
ist may enter certain restrictions and limitations into the 
search, both at the beginning of the search and as it takes 
shape. And, finally, when the retrieval process is completed, 
either the retrieval specialist or the field agent, or both, 

7 

J^ttempts to assure the suitability of the search results to the 

♦ 

client and his request. 
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I would 



e to begin this session with a group discussion 



of the transformation or packaging process. 



/ 



Step 2 Transformation Guidelines (25 minutes) 

Conduct a discussion of all trainees on the transformation or 
I packaging process. Based on the reading of the "Transforma- 
tion Guidelines'' from the EIC materials, tn^ following ques- 
tions might be addressed in the discussion: 

(1) What is the purpose of "transformation" or "packaging"? 

(2) What are some of the considerations in planning the package 
(e.g., client's background, specific problem, type of 
information needed)? 

(3) Who do you think should perform the screening of materials? 
The field agent? The retrieval specialist? Both? Neither? 

(4) What are some of the possible formats that might be used 
to present iraterials to the client? 

(5) How do you decide the appropriate format to use in relation 
to the client and the retrievej^ materials? 

(6) How should you handle computer-retrieved material (i.e., 
how does screening of this material differ from that of 
other materials)? 

(7) Since no one is an expert, on all topics, how should you 
approach the processing of material when you are not 
w'ell-vorsed in the siabject in question? 

Btep 3 Packaging Exercise (45 minutes) 

The purpose of tha s exercise is to give you an opportunity to 

apply some of the principles of information processing that we' 

have discussed in planning an information package. 



Divide trainees into groups of two or three and refer them to 
the "Packaging Exercise" in their packets. Ask^ trainees to 
study the problem statement carefully, decide on the materials 
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to be included in the package and the appropriate fonnat, and 
note the rationale for their choices. 

Step 4 Discussion of Exercise Results (15 minutes) 

Ask trainees to cohipare their plans for packaging the material. 
Give special emphasis to the kinds of deci^ons that were made 
in planning the package as well as the implications the plans 
have for actual preparation of the package. 

Step 5 Communication of Search Results (30 minutes) 

The second area to be covered in this session is that of com- 
municating the informatfon package to tlW client. Here again, 
there are a number of operational alternatives. For example, 
in many cases, the package will be communicated in person by 
the field agent. In other cases, the retrieval specialist will 
mail the package directly to the client and will communicate by 
telephone or letter. In still other cases, the retrieval spe- 
cialist will send the package to the field agent for review 
and the field agent will then send the package to the client. 

The Sieber evaluation Has identified some factors for considera- 
tion in deciding on the mode of delivery, and communication. 
[Write these points on the chalkboard.] 

(1) The client's desire to have the material delivered 
personally ' ( 

(2) The nature of the client; *s request-: 

a. Specificity (if the client knows exactly what he wants, 
he probab]y does not need help from the fitld^ agent in 
interpretation ) 
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D. Scope of need or probl-em (requests of small scope 
may be very important, but present fewer problems m 
decision-making and implementation) 

(3) Characteristics of the client and his organization 

(4) Characteristics of the material 

(5) Field agent familiarity with the topic 

Good communication, as you know, is not one way. So, part of 
the process of dommunicating the information package to the 
client must involve feedback by the client. In verbal communi- 
cation, the feedback is a natural part of the conversational 
• interaction. The client will be able to tell the field agent 
or retrieval specialist directly whether or not the package is 
what he expected and whether or not he understands how to use it, 

Written communication, then, should have a built-in mechanism 
for client feedback, it is not safe to assuiie that the client 
will volunteef his feelings about the Center's performance m 
filling his request. Some clients may feel that they are being 
ungrateful to volunteer critical opinions, others may feel that 
the Center is not particularly interested in whether or not 
they use the material. 

Included in your packets you will find five examples of 
forms. th^it have been developed to help facilitate and promote 
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client feedback. Forms such as these might be useful in 
surveying client satisfaction regardless of the type of de- 
livery and communication. But, they are especially important 
in situations where communication has been in written form* 

Open a large group discussion on the communication process, 
based on the reading of "Guidelinds for Conveying Informatit)n 
to Client" from the EIC materials. Some of the following 
questions might be addressed in this session: 

(ir What are the relative merits of face-to-face communica- 
tion vs written communication? 

(2) In situations where the request was for materials to be 
used in plans for '"action" (e.g., implementing new prac- 
tices or programs) what level of involvement by the 
field agent seems appropriate? What are some of the 
factors that" might be considered here? 

(3) Is it the responsibility of the Center to solve problems 
for clients or should the Center stop at providiii./ the 
information and tools for solving the problem? What are 
some of i:he intermediate points in this spectrum? , 

(4) If time demands that a choice must be made, what priority 
should be given to the communication process (i.e., is it 
more important, for example, to spend time gathering in- 
formation requests than delivering results)? 

At the conclusion of the discussion, the instructor summarizes 
briefly some of the major points of the session. 



SESSION NO. 25 
FINDING AND USING HUMAN RESOURCES 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To provide information on potential non-print sources 
which majr1)e useful for request fulfillment by both 
field agents and retrieval specialists. 

Upon coqfipletion of this module, trainees should: 

1, Understand the "use of human resources, both as an 
alternative to print sources and as a supplement to 
documents. 

2^ Understand ways of finding human resources (such as 

SEA consultants, college professors, etc.), particularly 
low cost resources that the client can afford. 

3. Know how to build a human resources file that is fully 
cross referenced. 

4Cnow how to evaluate the services of human resources. 

B. Participants 

Trainers: 1 Retrieval Specialist . 
Trainees: All 

C . Summary of Modtle Activities 

This is a presentation, illustrated with hand-outs of 
sample forms. After each major point is presented, there 
is time for group dicussion. Group generated ideas can 
easily be added to individual copies of the outline. 

D. Duration 



2 hours 



0 
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II. REQUIRED MATERIALS AliD AIDS 

A, Trainer Preparatory Reading 

1. Havelock, R. G. "Dissemination and translation roles" in 
Eidell, T.L. and Kitchel, J.M. (editors), Knowledge ' 

0 production and utilization in educational administration . 

Oregon: University of Oregon Press, 1968, 64-119. 

2. Sieber, S,D, , et. al. The use of educational knowledge ; 
evaluation of the pilot state dissemination program* 

New York: Columbia University 1972, 267, 420-439, 605-620. 

B. Trainee Preparatory Reading 



None 



C. Aids and Equipment 

Trainees have certain materials in their packets that will be 
explained during the session. The trainer can also supply 
any forms or resources that are specific to the program. 



III. SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 



Topic 



Step 1 Introduction 



Step 


2 


Where ave your human 
resources? ^ 


Step 


3 


How can you identify 
human resources? 


Step^ 


4 


How can you catalog 
human resources for easy 
access? 


Step 


5 


Hov will you inform 
potential clients of 
your capabilities? 


Step 6 


How can you give the 
client and extension 
agent some alternatives? 


Step 


7 


How can. you evaluate the 
performance of your human 
resources follow up? 


Step 


8 


Thought provokers 



Activity Minutes 

Presentation 5 

Mini-case study/ 20 

presentation/ 

discussion 

Presen ta t ion/ 15 
discussion 

Presentation/ 20 
discussion 

Presentation/ 15 
discussion 

Presentation/ 15 
discussion 

Presentation/ ' 20 
discussion 

Presentation/ 20 
discussion 



Step 9 



Review of major points 



Presentation 



5 
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TV. spFciAL gonsidf:rations 

This se*?sion cai-* either be conducted by an experienced retrieval 
specialist from outside the program or by the program's retrieval 
speci^^list. The outline is designed so that points relevant to the 
particular situation, or trainee generated points can easily be added, 

V. CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

^^ep 1 Introduction (5 minutes^ 

The trainer says: 

The business of negotiating, linking, retrieving, 
delivering and following up an educational infomation 
query is a very exciting adventure. In most cases it 
is a rewarding and satisfying experience for extension 
agents and retrieval specialists alike. It is rewarding if 
all parties are ready, willing and able to serve clients 
in a sincere, professional i^anner. As you are aware, 
there are a multitude of print materials at your 
fing.ertips which, upon proper delivery, will impress 
your clients. However, many classroom teac^her^ 
principal'^* superintendents and even schq|<:^l board 
tnaribers must have far.e-to-f?'-^ communication with 
tne experience.* consultant in order to sort out the 
ideas present^ in written forms. Often the decision- 
making process necessary to bring about change must 
be accompanied by an interchange ^f ideas with a real 
live person. As extension agents and retrieval 
specialists, your human resource data banks must be full 
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and up to date. The following outline leads 

us through some steps in finding and using human 

resouL ces . 

Step 2 Where are your human resources'^ (20 minutes) 

The trainer reads the following case study: 
Marsha Thompson is a 5th grade teacher in Union City. 
The school system is known as *'less than progressive." 
However, Marsha has heard about team teaching and would 
like to know enough about it that* she can convince her 
principal to let her try it out. She has requested a 
computer search from the extension agent. However, ^ 
fae now realis ,s the research papers will never 
be read or believed by the principal. He is a "show me" 
man who wants to see or hear about new ideas. He does not 
want to spend several hours looking over documents. 
Marsha has asked the extension agent to provide 
her with some "people-help " 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

1. Where would the agent find needed human resources? 
Which one would he send to see Marsha? 

2. Where would the retrieval specialist find needed 
human resources? Which one would he send to see Mrasha? 

3. If Marsha had to choose between the agent's consultant 
and the retrieval specialists ' s consultant, which one 
would she rhoose? Why? 



Some of the possible human resources in the following 
outline will have been mentioned in the discussion. Be 
sure to bring out any others at the end of the group 



discussion. Before moving on to Step 3, ask the 
trainees for other ideas that are not on the outline. 
The trainees have a one page checklist taken from 
Have lock's A Workbook of Checklists to Accompany A 
Guide to Innovation , It helps focus the trainee's 
thinking on ways of using human resources in fulfilling 
requests . 

■ \ 

1.0 Where Are Your Human Resources? 

_ — 

1.1 In the school^bui Iding v7orking as teachers, councelours, 
principals, etc. 

1.2 Working as specialists in your State Education agency. 

1.3 Teaching or administering on college and university 
campuses. 

1.4 Relaxing in regional educational laboratories. 

1.5 Making very little money in private consultant service 
offices. 

1.6 Accomplishing three jobs at once in Intermediate Educa- 
tion offices. 

1.7 Making more money in private enterprise than they can 
spend. 

1.8 Education extension agents helping people at the school 
district, city, county, or state level. 

1.9 
1.10 



Step 3 How can you identify hu* an resources? (15 minutes) 

Trainer goes over points on the following outline. 
An expmpi - of a letter is in the trainee packet. 
At the end, there is time for discussion of points. 

2 , 0 How Can You Identify Human Resources ? 

2.1 By personal, prior experience. 

2.2 Word of mouth recommendations. 

2.3 Written communication and canvas. 



it 
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2.4 Telephone 

2.5 Local, state, and national directories. 
2.6 

2.7 



Step 4 How can you catalog human resources for 

easy access? (20 minutes) 

Although a working outline is prov^ided, the trainer 
may wish to substitute materials about the cataloguing 
procedures the trainee will be expected to use. An 
example of one consultant file is included in the 
trainee packet. There are two parts to it. The first 
page shows the consultants organized by topic. The 
rest of the example is a complete listing of all 
topics for which the Oregon Retrieval-Dissemination 
Center has at least one consultant. The topics illustrate 
one way to organize a consultant catalog. 

3.0 H oy Can You Catalof ^ Human Rt sources For Easy Access ? 

3.1 Rotary Filo 

3.2 Printed Indices 

3.3 y-Sorl: Systems 

3.4 Computer-Based File 

3.5 In your head 

3.6 Catalogs 
3.7 
3.8 

How will you inform potential clients of your 
capabilities? (15 minutes) 

Discuss the following outline of points. 

Hoy Will You Inform Potential Clients Of Your Capability? 

4.1 Through Extension Agents 

4.2 Printed Brochures 



Step 5 



4.0 
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4.3 Educational Radio-Television 

4.4 Letters of Introduction 

4.5 Audio-Visual Presentations 
4.6. 

Step 6 How can you give the client and agent 

some, alternatives? tl5 minutes) 

Present and discuss the following outline: 

5.0 How Can You Give The Client And Extension Agent Some Alternatives ? 

5.1 A big enough file will sypply#ecmie choices. - ^ 

5.2 Give them more than one choice if possible. 

5.3. Can .the extension agent indicate human needs on the 
request form? 

5.4 Can the clieiit afford to pay? 

5.5 Is the client suspicious of S.E.A. personnel? 
5.6. 

5.7. 

Step 7 How can you e^^aluate the performance of your human 

resources -^follow up? (20 minutes) 

The trainer may again wish at this point in 
the session to bring in materials specific to 
the center where the trainees will be working. 
If not, the following outline and humorous 
evaluation guide, ^erve as a fram^woiR for 
discussion 

6 . 0 How Can You Evaluate The Performance Of Your Human Resources — 
Follow Up ? 

6.1 Written performance criteria forms 

6.2 Telephone 

6.3 Through the Extension Ageot 

6.4 Project summary case study 
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6.5 Has any change taken place? 

6.6 Is anyone turned on? 

6.7 Is it a better place to teach and learn? 
6.8 
6.9 

Step 8 Thought provokers 

^ This part of the session allows diverse 

ideas and opinions to be brought out. 

7.0 Thought Provokers (Grab Bag ) 

7.1 Does your S.E.A. specialist know about your client 
and the problem? They might follov. up. 

7.2 Are your S. E. Aj^^ecialists looked upon as regulatory 
or service oriented?^ 

7.3 The cost factor for consultant service ^an mean^the 
difference of change versus no change. 

7.4 Can you trade your service f'^i consultant service? 
Be careful. 

7.5 How much communication must take place between the 
cxuension agent and the consultant? There had better 
be some. 

7.6 The longer you are in business, the greater number of 
consultant service requests you will have. 

7.7 Extension agents demand references to people, places, 
and things. (5C7o of the tima) 

7.8 Your variety of requests will have a tendency to 
spread out the consultant work. 

7.9 Match the client, consultant, and extension agent. 

7.10 Sometimes people just need to talk on the phone. 
7.11 



(20 minutes) 



7.12 
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Step 9 Review of major points ( 5 minutes) 

The trainer restates the major themes of this 
session: 

1. Locating human resources 

2, Identifying human resources 

3, Cataloguing human resources 

4, Informing clients about human resources 

5. Developing multiple resources p^er topic 

6. Evaluating performance or human resources 



4 
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Checkl i St #6 





» 

List: 


of any , 
source of 
this type 


Tht^ fvnp 

of source 
not 

re 1 e van t 


1 1 1 I ^ L y 

of source 
not 

acce s s i b 1 0 


1 s 'icce5s 1 1 1 - 
Not Use^i^ 1 

V -a f i 1 U » » H < 


PERSON SOURCE 
TYPES 

Consult ing 
Organization 
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Professors , 
Scholars, & 
Researchers 
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Federal 
Gove rnment 
Agencies 
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Profess lona 1 
Associations 










j 






















Other 

School 

Systems 
































Other Indivi- 
duals i n my 
School 
System 

































7. Have you used an adequate variety, of resources? 

8. Have you spent enough t ime_ search i ng for resources? 

9- Have you spent enough time reading, listening to, or observing the re- 
sources you have acquired? 



From: Havcxock, R.G. A Workbook of Checklists to Accompatiy 
A ^^^^g tc Innovation > Ann Aibor: Institute for 
Social Research. 
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TO: College and University Education Departments and other 

Consultant Firms 

FROM: Oregon Board of Education Retrieval-Dissemination Center 

SUBJECT: In^^entory of Faculty Consultant Expertise 

The Oregon Board of Education has established a Retrieval-Dissemination 
Center at its Salem offices. The center will be working closely with 
field agents in Lane and Umatilla counties as well as serving infcr- 
niallua leques 's from other school .districts in the slate. One of the 
primary purposes of the center is to close the communication gap be- 
tween research and ^practices in schools and classrooms. In many cases 
we will be able to furnish information through microfiche or research 
abstracts. However, in addition to fulfilling requests for research 
information, ve anticipate the need for consultant services fron high- 
er education and related institutions. 



We <are asking all faculty members interested in responding to consul- 
t^nt requests to incicate such interest and to list their area of 
expertise. Your department may have such a list compiled now. If so, 
we vould appreciate a copy, in order to complete our reso rce files 
quickly. Enclosed you will find ^ form on which names and expertise 
areas may be listed. 



The Retrieval-Dissemination Center is designed to function ia.a 
coordinating and service role. If a request for information or assis- 
tance is referred to you, you are free to act as an independent agent 
and to establish your own relationship with the inquiring school 
district. 



Please complete and mail to Mr. Jack K. Bech, Retrieval Specialist, 
Oregon Board of Education, 942 Lancaster Drive, Salem, Oregon 97310. 



GK:rTr. 
Enclosure 



Sincerely , 



George /Katagiri 
iJirector 

Instructional Technolc>r.y 
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OREGON BOARD OF EDUCATION 
RETRIEVAL - DISSEMINATION CENTER 
942 Lancaster Drive NE 
Salem, Oregon 97310 



TOPICS FOR CONSULTANT FILE 



TOPIC 

Administration 
Max Abbott 
Arthur Ream 
A. A. Sandin 
Francis Thiemann 
Wiliard Bear; 
Milt Baum V 

Administrative Attitudes 
Ray Talbert 
Les Wolfe 

Administrative Personnel 
George Brain 

Adult Education 
Isabella McQuisten 
Cliff Norris 

Art> Ceramics 
Bruce Wild 

Rosco Wright ^ 

Art Education 
Nancy Con rath 
Josephine Cooke 
Leu J. Kirk 
Ron W^.gginton 

Art, Jewelry 
Morgan Hall 

Art, Painting 
Tern Llodgett 
Bruce Dean 
Harold HcJy 
Ron Tore Janson 
Edwin Koch 

Art, Sculpture 
Weltzin Blix 
Harotd Hoy 



INSTITUTION 



U. of Oregon 
U. of Oregon 
U. of Oregon 
U. of Oregon 
OBE 
OBE 



Educ. Coordinates 
Educ. Coordinates 



W.S.U. 



O.S.U. 

OBE 



Lane C. 



C. 

C 



Mt. -v^ood C. C, 

O.S.» 

0,C.E. 

Mt. Hood C.!c. 

1 



Lane C. C. 



Lane C. 
Lane C. 
Lane C. 
Lane C. 
Lane C« 



C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 



TOPIC 



Audiovisual 
Paul Ferguson 



Behavior 

Elizabeth Brunette 
Ray Stinnet 
James Weems ^ 

Boards of Education 
W.W. Charters, 
Mill Baum 

Business Education 
Larry Murray 
Fred Winger 
Jesse Kaufman 

Change Agents 
Ray Talbert 
Les Wolfe 

Class Organization 

Delmer F. Howell E.O.C. 



INSTITUTION 



Moore Audiovisual 
(Portland) 

U. of Portland 
E.O.C. 
E.O.C. 



U. of Oregon 
OBE 



Lane C. C. 
O.S.U. 

OBE 



Educ. Coordinates 
Educ • Coordinates 



Clinic a l Supervision 
Sistei in Myra Seaver 
E.F. Gottlieb 



Marylhurst Coll. 
Marylhurst Coll 



Co-Currlcular Activities 

Grace Graham U. oi Oregon 

Kenneth Hills OBE 



Communications 
George Carver 
Tom Holmes 
Ralph Rogers 
Milt Baum 



Mt. Hood C. C. 

Mt. Hood C. C. 

Mt. Hood C. C. 
OBE 



Lane C. C. 
Lane C. C. 



Communication Ski lls 
Carol A. Cole 
Margaret Rogers 



O.S.U. 

U. of Oregon 
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.TOPICS FOR CONSULTANT FILE 



TOPIC 



TOPIC 



TOPIC 



Administration 

Administrative Att^udes 

Administrative Personnel 

Adult Education 

Art, Ceramics 

Art , Education 

Art, Jewelry 

Art, Painting • 

Art, Sculpture 

Audiov ' sual 

Behavior 

Boards of Education 
Business Education 
Change Agents 
ClajBS Organization 
Co-Curricular Acticities 
Communications 
Communication Skills 
Community College 
Computers 

Computer Instruction 
Consultant 'Firms 
Cooperative Education 
Counseling 
Ciirr iculum 

Curriculum Development 
Curriculum, Elementary 
Curriculum Evaluation 
Curriculum, P. E. 
Curriculum, Secondary 
Data, Census 
Data Processing 
Delinquency 
Disadvantaged , Fdu • 
Disadvantaged Youth 
Drug Abuse 

Early Childhood Educ*- 
Education, Community 
Evaluation 

Evaluation of Program 
Eva 1 ua t i on , P 1 an t 
Evaluation, Staff 
Facilities , School 
Follow-up Studies 



Guidance L Counseling 
Guidance Services 
Individual Differences 
Individual Instruction 
Industrial Education 
Information Centers 
Information Systems 
Inservice 

Instructional Materials 
Instructional Media 
Instructional Strategies 
Instruction 
Interaction Analysic 
Job - Youth Market 
Kindergarten 
Language Arts 
Language Instruction 
Law, Education 
Learning Center 
Learning 

Learning Disabilities 
Learning, Fiogrammed 
Learning Systems 
Library 
Management 

Management , Personnel 
Management Systems 
Math Eduction 
Math, Elementary 
Math, Secondary 
Microteaching 
Migrant Education 
Motivation 
Music 

Objectives , Behavioral 
Objectives, Testing Criteria 
Objectives, Typing 
Occupational Programs 
Organization , Adm, 
Paraprof essionals 
Philosophy 
Physical Education 
Planning 
prep Kits 



Problem Solving 
Program Development 
Psychology 

P sy c ho 1 ogy , De ve 1 opmen t 
Reading 

Read ing , P r ima ry 
Read ing , Secondary 
Relationships 
Relationships, Staff 
Remedial Education 
Research 

Research, Consumer 
Research, Design ^ 
School Activities 
Science, Biology 
Science, Chemistry 
'Science , Education 
Science, Elementary 
Science, Environmental 
Science, Forestry 
Science, General 
Science, Geology 
Science, Instruction 
Science, Physical 
Science, Physics 
Social Studies 
Sociology, Educ. 
Special Fduc. 
Speech and Hearing 
Staff Utilization 
Student Participation 
Student Personne? 
Supe^-vision 
Teaching Strategies 
Television, Teaching 
Theater Arts 
Vocational Education 
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SESSION NO. 26 
THE TEAM EFFORT 

I. SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A. Objective 

To allow trainees to work as a team in planning the flow of activi- 
ties for handling a client's information needs and in participating 
in several key steps (including^ retrieval , and the communication of 
search results) . 

Upon completion of this module, trainees should be able to: 

1. Identify both the independent and interdependent actions of 
each member of the team in contriLating to the different 
activities in the handling of a client's request 

^ 2. Demonstrate ability to plan a total service approach for handling 
both client contact and supporting activities (e.g., in finding 
materials, preparing documentation) 

J. Identify basic issues and alternative procedures and communica- 
tion links that must be considered in establishing their own 
projects or centers. 

B. _ Participants 

Trainers: Two instructors (familiar with client-interaction and 
retrieval process) 

Trainees: All 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

The instructor briefly introduces the purpose of the module and the 
procedures to be followed in the group exercise. Trainees are 
divided into two teams, each of which is given a separate client 
problem to work on. Each group is asked to prepare a presentation 
for the trainees in the other group. The presentation should in- 
clude a description of the sequence of steps for receiving and 
handling the problem, which personnel roles would most likeJy be 
responsible for the various steps and the kinds of interactions 
among staff members that they might expect to occur. 

The group's presentation may be followed by a prepared query-negotiation 
interview, a discussion of alternative search strategies that thev 
have prepared, and/or a simulated communications interview with the 
Client. 
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Trainees are encouraged to include in their presentations-«-through 
discussions or "asides" to the audience m role-playing situations 
the issues that are raised by the .particular problem, client situ- 
ation; or staff interaction. Each group. is given 90 minute^ to 
prepare fox their presentations, and 45 mm ites to conduct them. 

D. Duration 

Four hours ' " . 

REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 
A. Trainer Preparatory Reading 

None 

B ♦ Trainee Preparatory Reading ' - j 

None 

C. Aids and Equipment 

Problems 1 and 2 (in trainee packets/- 

Selected Citati^ons from Computer Search for Problems 1 and 2 (to 
be distributed if there are no facilities for performing a search, 
see SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS) 

Props and aids such as telephones, computer terminals, fugitive 
materials, etc. 

SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 







Topic 

* 


Activity 


Minutes 


Step' 


1 


Introduction to the Session 


Presentation 


5 


Step 


2 


Preparation of Presentations 


Group Exercise 


-90 


Step 


3 


Presentation of Problem 1 


Group Presentation 


4^5 


Step 


4 


Discussion of Problem 1 * 


Discussion 


20. 


Step 


5 


Presentation of Problem 2 


Group Presentation 


45 


Step 


6 


Discussion of Problem 2 


Discussion 


20 


Step 


7 


General Dispussion of Problems 


Discussion 


15 
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SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS ' 

This session will be most effect\ve if it is conducted in an educational 
information center, where the full resources for handling an infojpnatipn 
request are available. If a center is not available, it- is desirable 
to provide a^ many props as possible for use in- the presentations. Some 
aids for this purpose are listed in paragraph II, G. above. 

CONDUCT OF THE SESSION . ' 

Step 1 • Introduction to. the Session (5 .minutes) 

The purpose of this session is to bring together the individual 
skills and functions that we have l>een wording with during the 
week and desfl with them as parts of a continuous flow. of activi- 
ties.* The emphasis of th-is session is on teaiawork and the im- 
portance not only, of individual 'actions but also of interactions 

between members of the team. ' 

^ ♦ 

Divide- trainees into two groups, each having an even balance ' 
of personnel in the three major '>les 6f project director, 
retlfteval specialist and field agent. Refer the trainees to 
the problem statements in their packets. Assign one problem 
' to each group. ^ . 

Step 2 Preparation of Presentations (90 minutes) 

^ Instruct the trai^nees to read their problem st*at«iients carefully, 
consider hoW the problem ^hould^ be handled, and tlfen pr^parW a 
presentation that will illustrate some of the major steps that 
were involved in thevh$indl,ing of the .problem. The presentation 
might emphasize interpersonal Gpntacts between client and field 
agent, field agent and retrieval specialist, staff and project 
director, etc.; or it might' stress the technical retrieval 
aspects of handling the problem and creating a usable package 
for the client. ^ These are decisions to.be made by the groups. 

If the ex^rci^e is held in an i^iformation center, the trainees 
should be advised to usd as many of the lacilities as they re- 
quire to handle the problem realistically. If a "center is not 
available, the trainees should be sh6\m the props and aids that 
are available. 
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Step 3 Presenilation of Problem 1 ' (45 minutes) * 
Step 4 Discussion of Problem l' (20" minutes) 

The trainer leads a discussionr of the presentation of Problem 1. 
In this discussion, the group making the presentation may 
introduce considerations that did not fit intq the presentation. 
The other trainees may critique the presentation or raise 
questions about the decisions that were- involved in handling 
the problem. 

Step 5 Presentation of Problem 2 (45 minutes) 

Step' 6 Discussion of Problem 2 (20 minutes) ^ 

The trainer leads a discussion of the presentation of Problem 2 
as in Step 4, 

Step 7 General Discussion of Problems (15' minutes.) - - 

The trainer -leads a discussion of the handling' of th6 problems * 
emphasizing similarities .and differences in the approaches of 
the two trainee groups. The trainees are asked to discusfe both 
presentations specifically in terms of th^ team effort. - 



SESSION -NO. 27 



DOC UMENTING AND EVALUATING SERV ICE ACTIVITIES 
' ^ : \ 1 — :— T- 



'SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE 

A*. Objective 

To provide an understanding of 'the need for service 
evaluation and a basic knovledge of how to devise 
appropriate fdmus and how to keep fecords that provxde 
useful data. . * . * 



Upon completion of this module, trainees should: 

1. Understand documentation procedures v^, 

2. Understand ways of filing records 
* • X 

« \ 

3. Understand ways documentation can be used 
/ for evaluation of services • 

Participants ' ^ ^ * . ' 

Trainers: 1 Instructor ' \. 

Trainees: All 

Stnnmary of Module Activities 

» £ 
This is a presentation illustrated by hand-outs of 
record keeping forms. After the initial presentation 
there is time* for discussion. 

Duration ^ 
2 hours 
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/ 



II, 



REQUIRED MATEFHALS AND AIDS 

A. ' Trainer Preparatory Reading \ ✓ ^ 

• 1. Sieber, S.D. , ^et. al. The use of educational knowledge ; 
evaluation of the pilot state dissemination prc^ram,- 
New-Yotk : Columbia University, 1972, 98-102, 255-263, 
. . , Appendix F. * 

Trainee Freparatp>rv Reading ' 

None ' • 

Aids and Equipment 

trainees have* documentation fopns in their packets that 
arQ explained during the session. The train€nvcan ^ 
supply others/ if the^needs of tl*' center require use of 
substantially^ different forms. 



B. 
C. 



III.^ SpHEDULE OF* ACTIVITIES*. 
, . . Topic 



. Step 1 
Step 2 



IntToductidh to 
documentation 



Activity 
Presentation 



Description of * Documenta- 
tion forms Illustrated 

presentation 

Recording information Illustrated 



Step 3 
'Strtep 4 
S/:ep 5 
Step 6 
' Step 7 

4' 

Step 8 

4 

Step 9 
Step' 10 ^ Use- of data 



on forms 

Keypunching data 
from forms ' 

Use of forms 



Introduction to 
evaluation 

Description of 
' eviluation form 

Description of 
variables 



presentation 

Illustrated 
presen-tatlon 

Illustrated 
presentatioji 

Presentation 



Illustrated 
presentation 

Presentation 



Keypunching informa- Illustrated 
tion, from forms Presentation 



Presentation* 



Minutes 



10 



15 



15 



15 



15 



15 



10 



15 



■ > 



EKLC 
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IV. $PECIAL ^CONSIDERAtlONS 

The trainer needs to determine how much res'^arch background 
• the trainees have had. If some trainees feel uncomfortable 
with use of terms like original^data, nop-parametrijc statistics, 
and chi square, the trainer may i^ant to recommend some reading 
Msignments in a statistic book. However, it is important 
' to explain that the group consists of* field agents, retrieval 
staff and project managers. The field agents need to understand! 
the forms and the use made of the informa^'ion that is* collected, 
but will probably pever manipulate the data them3elv€s and 
consequently should not ^ let these statistical terms 'throw' them*. 

The documentation and evaluation forms are used in fRQJECT 
COMMUNICATE iii Kansas. The system is flexible and can easily 
be adapted to- fit the needs of the . individual center. \ 

Tha module is designed with enough time for }:rainees to ask 
. questions at the eqd of each step. Although this is not' 
specifically designated in the following script, the trainer 
should make sure ^A9h ^tep is understood before going on to 
the next step. , . ' 



V. CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1. Introduction to documentation 

It is all too often true that organizations 
yse forms and keep records in excess. Most 

of the staff does not know why the f'orms are 

\ 

kept or what good they 'do. Sometimes filing 
systems are so elaborate that th^ey generate a 
lot of papers that take up a great deal of. space. 

The documentation and evaluation .systems 
that I am going to discuss have been designed 

^ to deal with these potential problems. The 

* »» * • * 

first section on docuntentation^ will help you 



( 5 minutes) 



\ 
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understand what information is gathered, 
how to record it efficiently, and how to 
finish the job with all information on 
only one sheet of ♦ paper* and one IBM card. 



At this point in the seg^'tpn, the trainer should 
make sure ea^h person gets out of /his packet the 
request fprms A, B, C, D, E, document request 
form, and log sheet. 



Step 2 Description- of documentation forms 

Request £,orm A is the original or rough Form. 
Sometimes it is filled in -by the requestor, 
sometimes it is filled in by the field agent^ 
and sometimes the secretary fills it in wheQ 
requests come iWon the telephpne.' 



(10 minutes) 



Request form B -is actually page 1 of a four 
part NCR (carbon les^ form. For today's 
discussion, we will look at these four 
part's as forms B,C,D, and E. Much of the 

41 

information that is recorded on these f orms ^ 

is only recorded once. Notice /tiaat this form 

) 

shows numbers in parentheses, ^^hese numbers 
correspond to the columns on an 80 column IBM 
card. 

Look' also noJ at forms C, D, and E. Although 
identical lorm B, they serv^ different 
purposes and are actually different colors. 
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The document request form is send out to the 

s 

cliert with his abstracts. By putting the ED or - 
EJ number on the form, the client can easily 
request microfiche copy of the document. This 
i's a( three-part NCR (carbonles.s) fprm. 

And finally, let's look at the log sheet form. 
This is one pa^ from a loose leaf book where all 

r 

requests ^are logged. ^ 

Recording information on forms ' (15 minutes) 

Now that you iiave had a chance to look Jjriefly at 
eac^ form, let's go baik and see what information 
is recor4/d on each. 



f 



WhpeVer fills in form A completes NAME' of requestor;^ 
DATE of request; SCHCX)L of requestor, if Relevant; 
DISTRICT numb'er; ADDRESS; PROFESSIONAL LEVEL such as 
teacher, board member,' counselor, etc., INFORMATION 
TOPIC; REASOlf FOR REQUEST^ and LEVEL OF TOPIC s^ch 

as kindergarten, elementary, secondary, adults,, etc. 

i . ' K - 

This same information is then typed* onto the four-^ 

« < 
part NCR Form B-C-D-E. Several additional pieces of 

information <.re added to the form. These are 

DATE REQUEST RECEIVED, DESCRIPTIORS which art filled 

in by the -retrieval specialist, and SOURCES for the - 

search such as a (Computer search. A stamping machine ' 



VI. 
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puts a 6 digit code number on the request form. 
This accession number is also stamped on the log sheet, 
on the three-part document order form, and on a 
3x5 indejO card/ Once all this is done, the rough 
draft, Forjn~A is thrown away. 

Next, the last sheet of the four-part form, called 
here. Form E, is given to the retrieval specialist 
who writes in the logic for the search. There is 
adequate room to writ6 the logic in the section 
labeled 'Follow-up comments.' The logic for the ' 
search is also printed on the 3, x* 5. index card, 
which is file^ by major descriptor. This file is 
.checked when new request is come in. Sometimes this ^ 
saves reTormulating the logic. 



(15 minutes) 



Step 4 . Keypunching data from forms 

Trainer: Make surfeT trainees get sample IBM 
card out of packet. 



The keypuncher is given Form E. She keypunches th^ 
Ipgic onto the IBM card. She makes a duplicate of the 
card so the search can be done on bdth the RIE and 
S CUE tapes. She j^xso keypunches two infomation cards. 
In colunffis 1-6 she pttts the accession number; in 
7-26 she puts the requestors n^me, last name' first; 
in 27 she puts the professional 'level; in 29-31 
she puts the>school district number, in 33-34 she 
puts a twp-digit code for the month {xi l^hrich the 



J 



re/^iiest was received; and in 38-77, she 'puts the 



ERIC 



step 5 
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major descriptors. Later additional information 

• ■ ^ J 

will be keypunched on th^s card. However, that 

infgrmation is not available untj-l the evaluatipn ^ 

form is sent back by the client. 

.The keypuncher ^Iso makes a duplicate of^ this card. 

/ . - ' * 

One is filed by requestor^' last- name and one by 

school district number., > . ^ i 

Use of forms *• (15 mIKutes) 

By ndw you are probably wondering why we need 
each of these forms* Let me explain the use of 
each. As you remember, I have already said that 
Form A is or)ly used to record the request. Once - v 
'^hat information is typed on the four-part Form 
B-C-D-E, Form k is discarded. - 



9 * 



/ 
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You also know something about the use of Form E. ^ 
The retrieval specialist writes the -computer logic 
-Jon it. Then the keypuncher used it to punch four ^ 
"IBM cards. Two are duplicates of the logic^ one 
for the RIE and one: for the CUE Vape. Xwo other 
^Ilfrl cards are duplicates containing d coded version i 
of th6 fnf o^^tlon that was originally type*, on 
• the four-pa.r't form. At this stage these cards are 
incomplete. Evaluation information is lat^r punched 
on them and. bedorae's the basis fox evaluation of 
services provided. I'owever, the cards ar^ also useful 

jrtti theif^ present form'. If you wan^ to know how 

■ (' 
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many reque^t^- were initiated during Marcti, you 
can use a counter/sorter, sort on columns 33-34, 
take out those with a 03, and count them. 
If you want to know how many requests over the 
past year have come. in from a particular school 
district,' you can sort on the, columns containing 
the school district number. You could also sort 
^on major descriptors, professional level, etc. 

Once the computer search is complete and the 
abstracts have been printed. Form E is discarded^ 
By now .we have 'used up' the usefulness of two ' 
of our forms. , 

Forms C and D, abstracts from the computer sear<ih, 
and a document ordering form are packaged and^ sent, to 
the field agent. Form B stays in the central office 
and Is fided by accession number. The field agent 
delivers tKe package, but keeps F^jms £ and D. 
Under the section for 'Follow-up comments', the 
secretary in the field office records the date when 
the materials were deliverec^ the date that micro- 
fiche were ordered, and any additional £fctivities. 
tlfet take place. This form helps the field agent 
keep track of individiiai requests. Jie can look through 
the file to see which' clients need to be called 
about order requests, etc. 
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V 



Although the evaluation form has nt>t been 

discussed, let me say that it: is back from the 

client, the secretary types certain, information 

from it onto Forms C ar-l D. For instance, she 

types what actions developed from the material^ 

that were delivered. In the example on the forms 

you have, the Boys Career E^ujation Course was 

adopted for the 72-73 school year. The secretary 

also types specific actions of the field agent, 

such arf his suggestion bf a field trip to the 

I 

Kansas Employment Service and the suggestion of the 
purchase of a microfiche reader.,. 

Form C stays in the field office. Form'D is 
sent back to the central office. Form D has 
additional information typdH on it' from the 
ev^lifatior sh^t. The 'new information is key- 
punched on the IBM cards. Then, r Form D relpaces. 
Form R in the file. Form B-is now discarded. 



V 



Step 6 Introd-tction to evaluation *> 

All of the forms and procedures that we have 
been discussing are the documentation phase 

• • or the project. Certain Information was needed 

• } * 

* to properly complete a search-of inflbrmatlon for 

\ 

phe client. To do this, we needed -to know who 
^ requested the information (so we could -get the 



( 5 minutes) 
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information bacK to the person who requested it), 
the client's perspective on the problem, the 
school level, eTc. We also had to record major 
descriptors, sources of information, and the 
logip for the search. 



Now we want to know what addition ^ition 
can be combined with what we'alrt^*.^ nave, so we 
can evaluate the services we perform. 

'Look now at form F. This is the evaluation 
form that is' sent to each client. It is return^'d 
to the field agent who records some information 
from it on Forms C, and D. The agent then sends 
Forms D and F to the central office. 

When the client receives the form it already has 
the accession number, title of search, clLent's 
name axid school written in. The client then 
answers four questions; 1. How well did the material- 
fulfill your request for information? ^ 

*2. How will this information 

T 

be utiJ.ized'J 3. How many other people have 

used this information? 4. When do you plan to use 

4 

the information obtained from this search? 
|lt is this last question that provides one of the keys 
to the evaluation. 
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Step 8 Description of variables (15 minutes) 

Let us assume noy that forms D and F are back in 
the' central office'^ We now turn our focus to the j 
three evaluation variables. These are 1. complexity; 
2. innovativeness ; 3, adoption. 
t 

» ft, f 
Complexity refers to how complex is the request. 

Let me give you some examples, A student from 

the university calls in \o request seme- material 

for a research project- for one of h6r classes. Use 

of the information does not involve anyone else; 

t 

there is no cost to using the information. The 
decision to use or not use the information lies 

9 

entirely with the student. This request would 
receive a 1. A 1., that is, on a five point scale 

ranging from X. very simple to 5, very complex. 
A request for information about team teaching 
at the district; level would require new 
expenditures, retaining- of teachei;s, new attitudes 
on tlie part of administrators, parents,, and 
children. This request would be. given a 5. -very 
complex. A teacher asks the field agent co help 
her get supplemental materials for her classroom, 
this request would be given a 1« But let's say that 
same teacher called, not for supplemental materials, 
but for materials for a new cource. Since the new course 
would require approval fron: the principal and a certain 
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amount of money, the recjuest would be given a 2. 
A request for information about open education in 
the elementary school would be given a 3 since it 
requires changes in attitueds, and requires a 
committee to work with the information. 

By now you. may be wondering how to arrive at 
a decision abc5ut the complexity of the request. 
One possible^way is to have a group of educators 
classify a group of requests. Many topics are 
requested again and again. Soon a classification 
soheme is worked out. 

Our second evaluation variable is innovativeness. 
Innovativeness is well dcjumented in the literature. 
Rogers, Carlson, and Lydnberger have all written 
extensively about it. The five point classification 
scale is* 1. Innovator, 2. Early Adoptor^ 3. Early 
Majority, 4, Late Majority, 5. Laggard. These terms, 
of course, can refer to either a sclTool, a school 
system, or an indiviuual. When the request involves 
a school or school districtj, we can use it's 
history to decide where it belongs on the innovativeness 
scale. Whenever the requestor is an individual, we need 
a way to classify the person. Herlig, at the University 
of Missouri has written an article called ^^Identifying 
Latent Innovators in Education." This article, based 
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on his research, documents hi55 TAIN Scale of 
personal innovativeness. It is easy to use and 
gives us the necessary code for the individual 
requestor.' 

The third variable is adoption. This five point 
scale ^s represented by: 1. Awareness, 2. Interest,' 
3. Evaluation, 4. Trial, and 5. Adoption. We get 
some of thi^ information from the evaluation sheet, 
we find out more from the field agent. For 
instance, the person requests ipformation, but 
never orders a document, never asks for more information 
and never m^kes any use of the information, we give 
him a 1. He is aware or he would no* have made the 
reauest. If the person requests information and then 
decides to order one or more documents, then he is 
coded as a 2. He has shown inter^est. If he moves as 
far as actually adopting and regularly using the 
informacion, then he is given a 5» If the information 
is used, perhaps a committee is formed and the new 
materials are discussed, but it is rejected because 
if inappropriatetiess, then the requestor is given a 
3 or 4. At a minimum the information has been 
evaluated, and he gets a 3. Sometimes it may have 
been given a trial iij one or more classrooms, and 
he gets a 4. Although adoption gets the highest score, 
rational rejection of material can also get a high sccg?e 
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The codes for complexity, innovativeness, and 
adoption that we have been discussing are written 
onto tha evaluation form. From here the information is 
typed on Form D. If you would get that form out 
again and look at the upper right hand box, you 
will ^ee v^ere the information is put. The order 
of the information, from top to bottom is': 
individual innovativeness (IAIN), school district 
innovativeness, complexity, and adoption. Below 
these four values is a total of the- complexity 
score times the innovativeness score (either 
individual or school, whichever is appropriate) 
times the adoption score. 

Once t^is information is taken from the evaluation 
form we throw it away. We now have thrown away Form 
A, Form B, Form E, and the evaluation ftorm. Form C 
is kept in the field agent's office, and Form D 
is kept in the central offic^. 

Step 9 Keypunching information from form * (\0 minutes) 

Remember the IBM card that we talked about? 
Remember it had documentation information coded 
on it. This information included name of requestor, 
#date of request, descriptors, etc. The keypuncher 
is given form D. From it she keypunches onto the 
information IBM card, the individual innovativeness 
score into column 28, the school district innovativeness 
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score into column 32, the cofllplextty* score into 

♦ 

column 35, the adoption score into 36, and the 

product of complexity by innovativemess by adoption ^ 

into columns 78-80, When she is through with Form D, 

she refiles it in the master file by accession number. 

Step- 10 Use of data (15 minutos) 

Now, having collected, this information, what can^we 

* • • 

do with It. We can u^e each scale by itself as a way . 

of creating comparisons .^or instance, we can see if 

^ different professional groups (teacher, administrator, \,- 

etc.) make requests that on the average differ in * 

complexity. Or we can see if more complex requests • "^-x^ 

are made across the months of the school year. If 

we asstime we have ordinal data, and if we use non«- 

parametric statistics, we can even test the significance • ' ' 

of the difference between groups. There are two 

i 

t 

appropiriat^e statistics chi' square and ^he Mann- 
Whitney U. ' 



We caiV use the adoption scale by itself' as another 
way dx creating confparisons that help us evaluate 
our services. For instance, we can see if requests 
handled by a field agent have a higher adoption scale 
value than requests that come directly from the 
requestor to the center. Or, we can ^ee if the 
adoption scores become higher over time. 



/ 
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finally, we can- use the innovativeness scale 
by ItseM-. We can see^^tf people in different 
professional roles differ in innovativeness. 
This example, as well as all the others are 
simply ways of demonstrating what types of people 
use our services and what kinds of impact our 
servicies make. This kind of demonstration can be 
u|ed intemafly. By that I mean, we can let the data' 
inform us wfcen we begin to slack off — * when .more 
followMji> is needed. It is a way of monitoring our- 
selves so we can correct any problems. The data can 
also be used to <femonstrate to the State Department 
of Education, or to a governmental funding agency, 
how cur services are creating change in the schools, ' t 

are^ documenting n6t only the case studies of 
change, but also the dimensions of change, 

( ; 

^ Although we can use each of the scales' individually, 

we can also combine certain scales. By multiplying 

( 

a requestor's complexity score by his innovativei^ess 
score, we have a persuasion index, 

" Persuasion "^Index (PI) •= Complexity (C) x Innovativeness (I). 
> 

* ^ ' < 

If the re^j^estor has a fai^i^ly complex information need 
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but is not particularly innovative, his persuasion 
index. score would be calculated this way: 
PI = C X I > 
PI = 5 X 4 ^ ^ 

PI = 20 ^ ^ 

The maximum possible PI is 25. The minimum is 1. 
Twenty persuasion units mean it will take a lot of 
persuasion before ther^ will be adoption. It ^Iso 
indicates a lot of 'push' is needed from tl^ field 
agent. 

Let's take another example. Suppose , a teacher wants 
information about traffic safety. She is going to 
make a new ^rochure for her third graders. This 
teacher has used the service often and scores 
high on individuiil innovativeness. Her persuasion 
index, score would, look lik^ this: 
PI = C X I 
PI = 1 xl 
PI = 1 

The field agent will not have much work to do here. 
In fact this kind of request can probably be handled 
just as successfully by a telephone call to the central 
office. ' 

There is a scale that combines all information we 
have gathered about cotnplexity, innovativeness, and 
adoption. This is called the utilization index. This 
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score is calculated by multiplying the three 
scores. As you may 'remember , this score is already 
keypunclied on our information card. It is in col\imns 
'78-80. The ^t-ilization indek can lie written: 

Utilization Index (irt)y^ Complexity (C) x Innovativeness (I) x 
Adopt ioji (A) 

The index has a range from 1 to 125. Scores in the low 
range indicate changes that were fairly ^asy to create. 
We would hope that the utilization index would be fairly 
low in the eaVly phases of a project, but would gradually 
^become higher over time. This index can also be 
tabulated against professional level, against school 
district, etc. 

The documentation of this center's activities is kept to 
a minimum of paperwork. When we are through, all 
information in our files for a single request is 
kept on one 8^ x 11 page and one IBM card. All * 
information is used either in fulfilling the request 
or in evaluating our services. 
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Request ^Form A 




School 
Address 



Pat .' 3/^^/7? ^ 
0^stric^ 



City 



Check all terms that apply: Phone 

teacher^ board member ^ ( ) patron - ( \ paraprofessional 

( ) adfnipistratc^- 4 ) KSDE staff ( ,) student ( ) -non-certified 



^ ( > counselor > ( ) other 
Describe the topic about which you arc'$«ckin| informations 



Reason for request: 



TfHich of the following levels apply to /our topic? (Check more than one if necessary) 

( ) Pre-Primary • ( ) Elementary ( ) Junior College / ( ) Adults , 

( ) Kindergarten ( ) Junior Hijh " ( ) College ' ''^ ('^ ) Professional /> 

( ) Primary ' ( ) Senior High ( ) Qraduate ( ) No Level 

( ) Intermediate ^<L Secondary ( ) Higher. Ed. ( 



Other (Please Define) 



SUBMIT ONLY ONE REQUEST PeR FORM 



^7 
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Name 



Elizabeth BiLue 



School 



(7-26) 

Mcl^ttth High School 



Request Form B 



Date 3/29/72 



District 



3^2 



Address 



Mc Lo u t h 9 Kans^ 8 



(29- n) 
6605/1 



Check all terms that apply: 
(X ) teacher 



(27) 



cify 

\ Phone 796-3^00 



( ) board member ( ) patron ( ) paraprofessional 
( ) administrator i ) KSDE staff ( ) stud^t ( ) n^n-certified 



<-> ( ) counselor ( ) other 

b^scribr the topic about which you are seeking information. 



/ 



A new coarse in career education for boys- 
including consumer. economics and the world 
of work. Interested in how to obtain and 
hold a job. 

Secondary level — 9*12 



Reason for request: 



There is no occupational education in this small 
rural community, 



*'Follow-up comments 



(28) 
Ms)* 

Oh) , 
(78) 



-4 
to 

O 

o 

01 



c/ofe received 3/30/72, 

date requested 

date billed ^//j/y^ 



Descriptors: ( 



Source 3 



Fitid Consuhanf Ar^«^^ 



Form 50-06^1 OO-m 



■ SAMPLE LOS SHgET 
J 




* ACCESSION 
NUMBER 







''-■1 


/ 

» - 


1 
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* / 
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PROJECT COMMUNICATE 



Name Elizabeth Blue 



(7-26) 

S<;hool McLouth High School 



^^"^^ Reqif^stlForm E 



Date 



District 

(29^31) 



• 

McLouth » Kansas 6605k 



Address — 

sfreef ^ city 

Check all terms that apply: <-7) Phone 796-3^00 

(X ) teacher ( ) board member ( ) patron ( ) paraprofessional 

( ) administrator ( ) KSDE staff ( ) student ( ) non-certified 

( ) counselor ^ ( ) other ^ 
Describe the topic about which you arc seeking information: 

A new course in career education for boys — 
including consumer economics and the world 
of work. Interested in how to obtain and 
hold a job. 

Secondary level —9-12 



Reason for request: ^ 

' There is no occupational education in this small 
rural community. 

Follow— up comments 

^ Career plan*^i»v«^. oi?. 

(^ arec-r^ . on. 

job ay f • •CA'^'V S*) 



Field ConsolfQnf 



Angell 



(28) 

02) 
(35) 

(78) 



o 
o 



Jjf€ received 3/3 0/72 



daft filUd 



Descnpfors: (38-77; 

f Dtcc/»r/o»o 

-* 



Sources: 



Form 50-06- 100- JM 



PROJECT COMMUNICATE . 

Elizabeth Blue 
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Name 
School 



Request Form D 



Date 3/29/72 



(7-26^ 

McLouth rtlgh School 



District 



3^2 



Address 



McLou,th f Kansas 



66054 



street 



city 



zip 



Phone 796-3400 



Check all terms that apply. 

(X) teacher ( ) board member ( )' patron ( ) paraprofessional 

( ) administrator ( ) KSDE staff * ( ) student ( ) nonrcertified 

( ) counselor ( ) Dther 

Describe the topic about whfcb you are seeking information: 

A nevr course in^career education' for boys — ■ 
including consumer economics and the world 
of work. Interested in how to obtain and 
hold a job. 

Secondary level — 9-12 



date received 3/30/7. 

^ate requested 

date ^ ij/fnlnx 



Reason for request: 

There is no occupational education in this small 
rural community. 

Follow-up comments 

4/21/72 delivered 5/2/72 MF ordered 

5/16/72 delivered MF & reader 5/26/72 picked up reac^r 
10/11/72 delivered Employment Security Information 
1/22/73 ED 058 447 delivered 2/8/73 delivered PREP-32 



The Boys' Career Education Course was adopted for; 
the 72-73 school year. ^ 

K-VIEW occupations project and microfiche reader and 
reader-printer were obtained by the district. Angell 
coordinated the district effort to obtain matching 
funds for this equipment thru Vocational Education. 

Angell suggested a field trip to the Kansas Employment 
Service and delivered employment service brochures^ 
and job bank microfiche. 

Angell suggested the district purchase a 45x lens for 
the reader and subsequently job bank microfiche and 
K-VIEW are used daily, with students in individualized 
portions of the career education course. 



2 

78, 11 



o 



Descriptors 1" 



Field Consvlfonf 



Angell 



Form 50-06-100- 1 M 



PROJECT COMMUNICATE 



Name _ 
Scffool 



Elizabeth- Blue 



(7-26) 

McLouth High School 



Request Fotfn C 
. Date 3/29/72 



District 



342 



McLouth, Kansas 
k 



(29-,U) 
66054 



Address 

street city "P 

Check all terms that appjy: (^7) Phone 796>3^0Ch 

(X) teachei ( ) board member { ) patron ( ) paraprofessional 



( ) admirristrator ( ) KSDE staff 



{ ) student ( ) njn citified 



\ 



( ) counselor { ) other 

Describe the topic about which you are seeking information: 



A now course in career education for boys-- 
includi^hg consumer economics and the world 
of work. Interested in how to obtain and 
hold a job. 

SecondEury level - •9-12 



Reason for request: 

Thare is no occupational education in this small 
rural comniunity. 

Follow-up comments 

4/21/72 delivered . 5/2/72 MF ordered 

5/16/72 delivered Jl^i*«^ reader 5/26/72 picked up readir 
10/11/72 delivered Employment Security Information 
1/22/73 ED 058 447 deliv^ed r/8/73 delivered PHEP-32 



The Boys* Career Education Course was adopted for 
the 72-73 school year. 

K-VIEW occupations project and microfiche reader and 
reader- printer were obtairjed by the district. Angell 
coordinated the district effort to obtain matching 
funds for this equipment thru Vocational Education. 

Angell suggested a field trip to the Kansaf Employment 
Service and delivered employment service brochures 
and job bank microfiche. 

Angell suggested the district purchase a 45x lens for 
the reader and subsequently job uank microfiche and 
K-VIEW .are used' daily with students in individualized 
^portions of the career educatipn course. 



Field Consttlfanf 



Angell 



(28) 

(32) 
(35) 
(36) 
(78) 



O 
O 

cn 



date received 3/3^/7' 
datQ requested 

date Uled t^jf^ 



Descriptors: (38-77 



S^ces: 



Form SO'-OS-IOO-I^ 
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PROJECT COMMUNICATE 

DOCUMENT REOUEST FORM name 



Should you desire a document, please list the number found in the upper left hand 
corner of the abstract. 



ED ED ED 

ED ED ED 

ED ED . * ED 

ED — ED ED 

ED ED ED 



Should you desire a journal article, please list the nu-^ber found beside each 
bibl iographic entry 



EJ EJ EJ 

EJ EJ EJ 

EJ___^ EJ EJ 

EJ EJ EJ 

EJ_>_ EJ Eg 



PLEASE RETURN ALL COPIES TO PROJECT COMMUflxv^ATE OFFICE 



nt H 



Form 05-03' 102-2m 
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EVALUATION FORM 



Title 
Name 
School 




How well did the material fulfill your request for information? 



excel lent 
very qood 



conrents - 



comments 



X 900d 

fair 

p^or 

I How will this information be utilized? 
)^ clcssroom units 

curricular revision 

adn:i ni strati ve decision making 

professional growth 

other ^ 

How many other people have used this information? 

When do you plan to use the information obtained from this search? 
^ have already used the information comments 

in the near future 

I In 3 months 

months 

do not plan to use 



ORDER 

COMPLEXITY 
LAIN 
SYSTEM 
TOTAL 



Planning, Research and Evaluation 
Kansas State Department of Education 
^20 East Tenth Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 
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SESSIoVnO. 28 
* REVIEW AND EVALUAtlON 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF MODULE . 

A. Objective 

To review the major training activities and relate them to 
each' other and to the work experience of trainees. 

To allow trainees to sejf-assess their achievement in 
knowledge ^nd skills areas. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the training modules. 

B. Participants ' . ^ 
Trainers: All ^- 
Trainees* All 

C. Summary of Module Activities 

The self -assessment and module evaluation forms are completed 
first. These provide part of the stimulus for follow-on 
discussion of the week's activities. Finally, the trainer 
initiates a discussion of continuing inservice trai^iing needs 
and how these needs can be met. 

D. " Duration 



Two hours 



28-2 



II. 



III. 



REQUIRED MATERIALS AND AIDS 
A, Trainer Preparatory Reading 
None 

Trainee Preparatory Reading 
None 

Aids and Equipment 

1. Self-assessment form In Trainees' Book 

2, flodule evaluation form I n Trainees * Book 
SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

Topic 



C. 



IV. 



Step 1 Explanation of Self 
Assessment and Its 
Rat;lonale 

Step 2 Completion of Self 

Assessment by Trainees 

Step 3 Explanation of Module 
Evaluation and Its 
?^atlonale 

Step 4 Completion of Module 

^ Ey.aluatlon by Trainees 

Step 5 Ftvlew of Week's Activities 
Dy Training Difl?€ttor 

Step 6 Discussion of Week's 
Actlvlt;L«8 by All 

Step 7 Suggestions for Continuing 
In-service Training 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

None 



Activity Minutes 
Presentation 5 



Individual 15 
Written, Work 



Presentation 



0 



Individual 30 
Written Work 

Presentation 10 

Group Discussion 40 

Presentation 10 



ERIC 



28- 



CONDUCT OF THE SESSION 

Step 1 These steps can be left unstructured, as long as the 
through trainers stay yithin time allocations. Remarks about 
Step 6 the self-assessment and the module evaluations should 

stress that the trainees themselves are not being 

Judged, 

Step 7 Planning for follow-up training should have been an 
integral part of planning the week of training 
activities. Provision should have been made for 
obtaining other training resources for trainees to 
use independently or in groups convened at^a later 
time. Examples of "training resources appropriate. for 
follow-up training include thdse of communication 
skills, leadership skills, group dynamics, information 
processing technology, developments in educational 
research and development, etc. 



The list of institutions providing sucH training 
, resources is long and ever-changing. In compiling 
-a list of resources that Is current for the time 
period in which this module is being used, it would 
be well to contact: Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, San Franciscb; Northwest 
Regional Laboratory, Portland; Center for Research 
on the Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Research for Better Schools, 
Pittsburgh. 

• Availability of follow-up training resourced should 
be discussed, as well as steps that the training 
sponsors are willing to undertake to provide these 
resources to trainees individually or in groups. 

The content of these Step 7 remarks depends on the 
arrangements that the training staff have been able 
to make for follow-up training. 



